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WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


BLUEBERRY TEA CAKE 


1 cup blueberries Y% cup sugar 

2 cups Gold Medal Flour 1 egg 

Y% teaspoon salt Y%y cup melted butter, 

2 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add milk slowly, melted butter and eggs well beaten. 
Beat all together thoroughly, dredge blueberries with flour and fold into the batter. 
Fill well greased gem pans three-quarters full, bake one-half hour in moderate oven. 


This recipe and 761 others in the GOLD MEDAL COOK BOOK. 
Each package of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR contains a Cook Book coupon. 


COW MEDAL FLOUR Ae ALL GROCERS» § 
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Rex Beach’s New Story 
in this issue is the second under his five-year exclusive con- 
tract with Cosmopolitan. We are glad to tell you, too, that 
Mr. Beach is now working on his new novel, which will 
begin here just as soon as we receive the manuscript. It ts 
big features like these—always and everlastingly ‘‘the 
best and only the best—at any price’’—which 
are bound to continue Cosmopolitan far and away as 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


Copyright, 1913 (Trade-mark registered), by Cosmopolitan Magazine 





THE CIGARETTE 


Hands that alternately play the devil's tattoo and roll cigarettes—these are the hands that forge your name and 


close over other people's money 
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HABIT ‘By Elbert 


Put ubb ar O one 


IGARETTE smoking begins with an innocent boyish effort to be smart. 

It soon becomes a pleasure, then a satisfaction, next a necessity. 

The last stage evolves into a third, a condition of fever and unrest, wandering of mind, ac- 

companied by a loss of moral and mental control. This may take two years or ten. But 
finally a flabbiness of tissue results from taking the smoke into the bronchial tubes, where pure air is re- 
quired to oxygenize the blood, and a nervous weakness follows that leaves the victim unprotected, a 
prey to any sort of malady or disorder to which he may be exposed or liable. 
Beginning as a habit, the indulgence finally becomes a vice. 
The first indication of degeneration is in the youth’s secretiveness. He feels his weakness and so seeks 
to present a bold front. “Bluff” is his chief characteristic. He tries to make an impression—he talks 
big, is full of promises, plans, and confidential utterances. He confuses dates, times, and places, and 
often will tell you he has done a thing when he only intends to do it. 
Only the strong man is honest; only the healthy tell the truth. 
A lie is a disease of the will; hypocrisy is a symptom. 
The cigarettist is apt to dream over his work, to dawdle indefinitely. He picks things up and lays them 
down, and proves for us again and again the maxim that the strong man is the one who can complete a 
task, not merely begin it. 
One marked peculiarity of the cigarette fiend is that often he makes the discovery that cleverness, astute- 
ness, trickery, and untruth are good substitutes for simplicity, frankness, and plain, common honesty. 
The-cigarettist has an abnormal egotism—he has much faith in himself. If this faith wavers, he rolls a 
cigarette. Often in advanced stages half the day is given to rolling cigarettes. To roll cigarettes gives 
the defective something to do. Nervous, clutching, scratching, searching, yellow-stained hands— hands 
that alternately play the devil's tattoo and roll cigarettes—these are the hands that forge your name and 
close over other people’s money. 
The victim has a fixed belief that he is immune, and that all men are mortal but himself. 
He yee at warnings, laughs at the advice of his best friends, and turns your brotherly appeal into 
a joke. 
The man who would quit the cigarette habit must see his own folly, and convince his own mind of the 
existence of the vice ere it can be eradicated. The trouble is in his brain. There is no salvation for 
him outside himself. There is no doubt but that the cigarettist is often a man of many good impulses, 
and over and over in his heart there sweep resolves to cease all subterfuge and be true, but these 
maudlin resolves are not to be trusted any more than you hearken to the promises of a “dope fiend.” 
The choice between cigarettes and daily doses of cocaine, morphine, or bromide is very slight. 
Cigarette smoking is not periodic —it is continuous —a slow, insidious, sure poison. 
Its results can be foretold as accurately as the expert alienist can foresee the end of incipient locomotor 
ataxia. Fortunately, most young men who begin the habit quit it before it gets a vital hold upon them. 
Were this not so, how could the student body, say at Harvard, Yale, or Dartmouth, survive? These 
young men smoke cigarettes just as they dabble in strange sins when away from the immediate restraint 
of family and home. Later, many of them square away and become pillars of society. But for the 
young man who has become so calloused that he smokes cigarettes in the presence of his mother, sister, 
or sweetheart, there is little hope. 
The poison has already tainted his moral nature, and for him the work of dissolution, disintegration, and 
degeneration has begun. He is a defective—a physical, mental, and moral defective. 
Cigarettes stupefy the conscience, deaden the brain, place the affections in abeyance, and bring the 
beast to the surface. 
li is a busy world, boys, and competition is keen. We need all the strength we can muster. No one 
thinks more of us because we use cigarettes—and there are those who think less. And these last 


are the people whose good-will we prize. Let's cut them out! 
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The Visions of 

As she grew into womanhood she spent much time in solitude and 
In her achievements, of which modern military authori- 

parish church of Ste. Catherine de Fierbois, am 


BOUTET 
CArtist—gentus 


Epitor’s Note: The recent death of Maurice 
Boutet de Monvel has removed an unique figure 
from the world of art. His most valuable legacy 
undoubtedly has been his exquisite portrayal of 
childhood and the home in France of the present 
day. For this reason, this account of his own 
home and family life will have an interest for 
Cosmopolitan readers far greater than any critical 
estimate of his work. In his charming home at 
Nemours he led an ideal family life, taking no part 
in the revolutions which France has wrought in pic- 
taaaGanG torial art, and finding happiness and contentment 
M> Boutet de Mouvel co his studio in making his inimitable pictures of boys and girls. 

N In his Joan of Arc pictures he shows the maiden 
at emours : 
and saint rather than the leader of men. 
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FROM A SERIES OF WALL-PANELS BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 


Joan of Arc 


© 
prayer. In visions she heard the voices of St. Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Margaret urging her to free France from the English. 
ties take a high view, she was guided by the “ voices’’ of these saints. They revealed to her under the altar of the 
ancient sword said to have been wielded by Charles Martel against the Saracens. This she carried 


DE MON VEE 
of Gouth and Chilohood 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


His name, a most unusual one, was Maur- 
ice Boutet de Monvel. I found him at 
Nemours, an ancient town not far away 


F I could do so, I would write this tale 
quite simply, for I should like it to be 


plain to children. I want to tell them 
He lived there in a 


of a man they know and love; though 
some of them have never heard his name. 
He was an artist—in his own way, a great 
artist. He was French, and very gentle, 
wise, and kind. For-over forty years he 
painted pictures for their nursery-books. 
And since his youth, he said, he loved youth. 


from Fontainebleau. 
cosy, red-brick villa, near a canal. He had 
a garden full of flowers and shady trees. 
Right in the middle of his garden stands a 
poplar. And that is why he called his home 
“Les Peupliers.” Beyond the garden is a 
square, brick outbuilding, on the first floor 
293 





ae decorations by M. Boutet de Mouvel from **Old Songs and Dances 
for Little Children” 


of which is a vast, cheerful 
studio. Outside it, vines and 
blossoms creep and stray. It is 
all overrun with green and white 
and purple. There, with the 
elder of his two sons (Bernard 
de Monvel), he painted his pic- 
tures; sketched those merry 
girls and naughty boys who 
have given such pleasure to 
so many thousand youngsters. 
The parents of the children of 
to-day have laughed at Boutet 
de Monvel’s delightful draw- 
ings. The children of those 
children, I daresay, will'see their 
humor and enjoy them just as 
well. They have the qualities 
that every child adores. They 
are true and clever, bright and 
whimsical. Kate Greenaway 
alone has sometimes rivalled the 


“i ‘s : 


French painter in her work. But of the 
two, the Frenchman is the greater. 
A restful, happy place I 


thought “Les Peupliers.” No 

noises broke the silence amid 

which M. de Monvel sat 

and painted except the 

sound of bargees tugging 

their big boats on the 

canaland the slow chimes 

that rang out from the 

neighboring church. 

Children, I think, would 

like to see the place. And 

they would still more have 

liked to meet its kindly owner. 

The villa fitted the painter like 

a glove. The painter seemed to fit 

his trees and the flowers of his garden. 
What did he look like? 
He had dark and sparkling eyes—indul- 

gent eyes, which contradicted the irony that 

played at moments roundabout his mouth. 
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His ileal beard and his mus- 
tache were gray, in harmony 
with the thick locks which 
crowned his head. He had a 
fine, high forehead, and his face 
was furrowed. He made few 
gestures with his shapely hands. 
If I were asked to sum him up 
in one-short, forceful phrase, I 
should describe him as a gentle, 
thoughtful man, who had 
known too much of children to 
be harsh with them. 

Our painter did not love some 
modern things. So he was 
happy and at home in old Ne- 
mours. Though very simple, 
he distrusted democracy—that 
form of it, at least, he found 
in France. About thirty years 
ago, he expressed his views on 

politics in a huge picture which adorns his 

studio. He calls it, I believe, “The Apo- 

theosis of the People” (or something 

of the kind). The central figure 

in this curious work is a 

crowned, drunken lout, the 

Mob personified. Behind 

it are the suggestive forms 

of Robert Macaire and 

his accomplice, Bertrand. 

Before the crowned. 

brute rise the up- 

stretched hands of many 

men, the canaille of Paris. 

And over all waves the red 

flag of anarchy. The com- 

position stirred up so much 

anger when it was sent to the 

Salon, that the then minister of Fine 

Arts issued orders for its removal. What- 

ever may be thought about its meaning, it is 

a striking work. To Boutet de Monvel, 

“old songs are best.” And so, no doubt, 

were the old ways of France. Though he 





Charles Henry Meltzer 


has painted modern boys and 
girls with much skill, he was 
more in sympathy, I think, with 
by-gone times than with our 
bustling day, which rather 
shocked him by its blatant ways 
and apparent commonplace. 


When he had welcomed me, I 
told Boutet de Monvel that he 
was as popular with all English- 
speaking boys and girls as with 
the little ones of his own father- 
land. 

“Ah, say to them,” replied 
the painter, “that you have met 
arather weary, gray-haired man, 
who was once young, like them, 
and, in his youth, was glad to 
paint pictures for them. But he 
is aging fast and finds it hard to 
paint with the old spirit. So 
now he very seldom works for 
children.” 

There was something in his 
voice that belied his assumption 
ofoldage. Besides, the painter 
was not really old. He wasonly 
sixty-two, but he complained to 
me of failing health and strength. 

“Yes; since I was a boy I 
have loved children,” said the 
painter. “TI had a special gift 
which somehow helped me to 
soothe them when they cried and 
were out of temper. I was the 
second of a family of nine. My 
native place is Orleans. But my 
late father, a professor of chem- 
istry, left Orleans soon after I 
was born to give lectures at the 
University of Paris. It was in 
Paris that I learned my art.” 

The father of Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s mother wasa famous singer; 
no less a person than the tenor 
Nourrit, who, after many tri- 
umphs in the Paris opera, broke 
down one night quite suddenly 
and left the stage. When he 
went back to it, his voice had 
changed. It was no longer the 
sweet voice which had charmed 
France. One night, in Naples, 
they hissed Nourrit. The in- 
cident unhinged his mind. He 
killed himself. César Franck, 
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The banner was of her own design. 


another eminent musician, was Boutet de 
Monvel’s first cousin. 

Apart from César Franck and Nourrit, the 
only artist in the painter’s family circle is his 
son Bernard, who had been working in the 
studio while we talked. 

“T took to painting more or less by 
chance,” said Boutet de Monvel; “at all 
events, to painting for the young. It amused 
me in my boyhood to make sketches of the 
boys and girls Iknew. Oh, yes. Of course 
I studied—at the Beaux-Arts. I had many 
teachers. Cabanel, Paul Dubois, Boulanger, 
Jules Lefevre, and Carolus-Duran in turn 
gave me lessons. And I remember well how 
foolishly I worried at the Beaux-Arts in 
those days as to the style and line of art I 
should adopt. My first exhibits at the 
Salon were all nudes. I won some medals. 
But I was not to be an academic painter. 

““My chance came when a_ publisher, 
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Joan of Arc holding the sacred banner at the 


On one side was the image of 


It was white, embroidered with lilies. 


named Delagrave, one day commissioned 
me—in 1878—to make some drawings for a 
child’s ‘History of France.’ He offered me 
eight francs for every drawing. To his sur- 
prise I finished my work with as much care as 
if the price had been quite handsome. He 
did not pay me a sou more for that. But, 
shortly after, he entrusted me with a com- 
mission for a new magazine, ‘St. Nicholas.’ 
Then Plon, another publisher—a relation of 
mine—asked me to illustrate a series of those 


albums which have now made me popular. - 


The first and most successful of the series 
was ‘Les Vieilles Chansons et Rondes.’ And 
next there came, in turn, the ‘Chansons de 
France,’ ‘La Civilité Puérile et Honnéte,’ 
and ‘Les Fables de La Fontaine.’ My col- 
ored drawings for these albums pleased 
Hachette, who got me to illustrate a ‘Life 
of Joan of Arc’ and an album, called ‘Nos 
Enfants,’ for which Anatole France wrote 


& 
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cinta Sect. 


FROM A SERIES OF WALL-PANELS BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 


coronation of Charles VII at Reims, July 17, 1429 


God holding the world in his hands; the other (shown here) bore a representation of the Annunciation 


the text. My models for a number of my 
sketches were my sons and other members 
of my family. 

“Oh,no. I wasn’t a good boy myself, by 
any means. They tell meI was really quite 
unbearable. That strapping son of mine, 
who’s painting over there, was just as bad, 
though, in his youth as I was. He looks 
quite well behaved, too, does he not? But 
once [heard him calla boya cochon! Yes— 
a cochon! Who would believe it of him?”’ 

The glance that passed between the son 
and father showed how close at heart they 
were to one another. But, as I saw, when 
I sat down to déjeuner next day with the 
Monvels, the whole family was one in sym- 
pathy. They madea typical and pleasantly 
French group as they sat round their table. 
The place of honor was reserved for an old 
lady with distinguished features, the paint- 
er’s mother. To right and left were his 


' self, were thought intruders. 


two sons, Bernard and Roger; a cousin; 
M. de Monvel, and his engaging wife. It 
was a treat to observe the patient deference 
they paid each other. They seemed to sym- 
bolize the life of a past age, when every weil- 
born Frenchman believed in courtesy and 
every well-born Frenchwoman grew gray 
with charm. 

After luncheon, when we went back to the 
studio, the painter told me of some troubles 
he had had in his career. 

“You see,” said he, “when I began to il- 
lustrate, the publishers of Paris were 
leagued together in a sort of informal syn- 
dicate for the protection of a few artists and 
the repression of the younger men who 
wished to innovate. Newcomers, like my- 
But, afterall, 
I had no more obstacles to surmount than 
Jean-Paul Laurens and more painters who 
just then were fighting hard to break down 
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ma So od 


Decoration from “Old Songs and Dances for Little Children,“ by M. Boutet de Monvel 


the forbidden walls. Indeed, I never had 
my path made very rough for me. My 
father helped me when I needed money, and, 
before long, I was able to support myself. 
Besides executing drawings for those al- 
bums, I painted portraits—mostly of chil- 
dren, but at times of women. Ihave rarely 
exhibited, as I hate showing off. 

“T have traveled little. I am not a lin- 
guist, and therefore I have only been to 
England once, for a few days. About 
twelve years ago, however, I spent several 
months in the United States. Chicago in- 
terested me. I never saw so many kinds of 
smoke as I did there, or of such varied colors. 
No. Ishould not say I thought Chicago ugly. 
It has character. I was happy there. 

“And young America? To me, monsieur, 
the boys and girls I painted over there 
seemed most delightful—precocious—I dare 
say, but so intelligent, so full of life and 
movement. The little girls had curious 
modesties. They were like little women 
who had grown up young. As for the boys, 
despite their restlessness, if I explained to 
them that it was very difficult to paint por- 
traits of impatient models, they understood 
at once and never stirred. 

“Alas, I grow old, monsieur, and now I 
have almost given up painting children. I 
have been restless, 
too. I loved to walk, to 
hunt, to ride, to run, and 
toshoot. My doctor has 
informed me that I must 
not tire myself. But I 
don’t like to stroll. So 
now I hardly ever leave 
my home. I sit here in 
my studio. Or I pace 
my garden, watching my 
flowers and trees and won- 
dering what they are 
called. For though they 
please me, I could name 
but few of them. I know 
the oaks and pines and 
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poplars when I see them. The other trees 
to me are all anonymous. ‘The only flow- 
ers that I could name are roses and lilies, 
violets and heliotropes. 

“Tlove the theater. But I have been for- 
bidden theatergoing. <A play that made the 
deepest impression ‘on me dealt with a 
child’s tragedy—it was Hauptmann’s ‘ Han- 
nele.’” Never shall I forget how it affected 
me when I saw it at the Theatre Antoine. 
It seemed to me most wonderfully mov- 
ing and original.” 


Perhaps Boutet de Monvel dreamed of 
some day illustrating ““Hannele.” At that 
moment he was busy painting a boy’s por- 
trait and reproducing six of the pictures in 
his Jeanne d’Arc album for an American 
senator. Joan 
had always 
charmed his 
fancy. His 
birthplace 
teems with 
memories of 
her, and he 
had hoped to 
complete a 
series ofJoanof | 
Arc paintings. 


Page decoration by M. Boutet de Monvel from the Children’s Album, 
“La Civilité, Puerile et Honnéte™ 





The Frame-up 


In this story Gouverneur Morris draws a biting picture of a characteristic 


phase of modern New York life. 
recent disclosures, very true. 


It is very timely, and as we know from 
Will it not put into your hearts the desire 


to help, even a little, in bettering the sordid conditions which have so long 


disgraced the civic life of our great cities? 


What greater spur to action 


could there be than the thought that so pure and beautiful a love idyl, as 
here related, should be made the subject of so dark and dastardly an attack? 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of ‘The Penalty,” ‘The Claws of the Tiger,’ “ Radium,” ete. 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


DON’T suppose the great man with the 
high hat passed through McTweed’s 
Alley once a year. In was in his dis- 
trict and bound neck and crop to the 

wheels of his political chariot. It had a 
dense population, and a still denser vote. 
But it was a little region that could be de- 
pended on, that was just naturally faithful, 
and that consequently wasn’t worth bother- 
ing with. If a great man with a high hat 
knows that the kitchen of a certain deli- 
catessen shop extends under the sidewalk 
and encroaches on the city’s land, the pro- 
prietor of that shop will always cast his vote 
as the great man wishes. Occasional paci- 
fication by cigars and handshakes are un- 
necessary. The fact that the great man 
could tell if he wanted to is quite enough. 
Almost all of the inhabitants of McTweed’s 
Alley broke some city ordinance or other, 
some by the mere act of existing, others in 
the vain pursuit of happiness. And the 
great man with the high hat knew of all 
these infringements better than I do, and 
. the knowledge stood him in good stead on 
Election Days. He could count on the 
solid vote of McTweed’s Alley as a rich man 
may count on the stocks and bonds in his 
strong-box. Therefore, he avoided the 
alley. Its inhabitants were low and often 
their garbage cans were not emptied until 
the third and fourth day. The great man 
had a keen nose. He tickled it with per- 
fume, and for many years now had blown 
It, as occasion required, into a handkerchief. 

One of the inhabitants of McTweed’s 
Alley broke no law. His name was Casimir 
Sachetushski. But we shall omit the second 
part of it in the encores. Casimir was a 
Pole. He may have been a gentleman in 


his own country, but in New York this wasn’t 
possible because he had neither pull nor 
money. He was sweet natured, young, 
handsome, had charming foreign manners 
and talents, and he was rigidly honest. 
But such trifles do not make a gentleman in 
the land where opportunity is freely and 
bravely furnished to the free and the brave. 
To the Irish policeman on the beat, to the 
Italian fruiterer on the corner, Casimir was 
just a “dirty foreigner.’ Well, he was a 
foreigner and he couldn’t live in Mc Tweed’s 
Alley and be perfectly clean and so the 
critics were quite right. But to the great 
man in the high hat (a better judge of men), 
Casimir was neither a talented Pole, a dirty 
foreigner, nor a gentleman fallen upon evil 
days. He was a vote. 

Casimir had fallen upon evil days; but 
mixed with the evil of them there was hope. 
Hope came to him twice a month in square 
envelopes having foreign stamps upon them 
and a fine, clear writing. When he first came 
to America the writing on the envelopes 
wasn’t quite formed. It was a little squirly 
on the terminal letters, a little schoolgirlish. 
But time, which can change a schoolgirl into 
a grandmother, altered this, and Casimir’s 
correspondent, judged by her writing, might 
have been a cultivated lady of any age. 
Each envelope contained just enough hope 
to last for two weeks; enough love to last 
for a lifetime; and enough touching confi- 
dence to bring the tears to his eyes. 

“How strange,” he used to say, “that I 
am the only person in New York who knows 
how beautiful she is.” 

It was quite true, even the policeman on 
the beat, who thought he knew everything, 
didn’t know that; and some other people, 
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who knew far more than was good for them 
and others, didn’t know it. And the great 
man with the silk hat who had as keen an 
eye for beauty as a nose for perfume, didn’t 
know it either. But all good things come to 
those who wait. And they were going to 
know all about Mariska’s beauty later on. 

She was coming out to Casimir to be his 
wife and his comfort just as soon as he could 
see his way to her passage across the Atlantic 
and her support upon and after arrival. 
They couldn’t remember when they hadn’t 
loved each other. 

Money accumulated slowly for Casimir; 
for, much as he loved Mariska, much as he 
longed for her, it was not in his nature to be 
miserly. To young East siders with talent 
the poor fellow was a regular lodestone. 
They all found him out, and he gave them 
all lessons upon the violin. Some of them 
paid him a little something, some of them 
promised to pay him a little something, and 
some of them neither promised nor paid 
anything. But teaching the violin fortu- 
nately was not his only talent. He could 
carpenter a little, he could plumb a little, 
he could find leaks in roofs that had defied 
experts, and if he had not been so shy he 
could have lifted up his heavenly voice to 
the stars and collected money for so doing in 
his shabby felt hat. 

In McTweed’s Alley Casimir was not only 
the one pure and upright character but he 
was generous to the verge of sinfulness. 
He could never resist the dirty little children, 
one or two of whom always might be seen 
pressing their dirty little wise faces to the 
dirty little plate-glass windows of the candy 
shop. And often and often pennies that 
ought to have been magicked into bread for 
the man melted into sweet things for the 
children. With children he was never shy; 
and for the simple reason that he was a child 
himself, never had grown up, never would. 
Nor was he shy with dogs, nor with the wild, 
lean poison-clawed cats that hunt by night, 
nor with the rats and mice that shared his 
attic. 

Time enough to clean house when Mar- 
iska should come. She was an angel and 
might be expected to put up with a mouse 
now and then. But he knew very well that 
she would turn the rats out and the hunted 
cats, gently, it is true, but with firmness, 
herself standing on a table exposing those 
feet and ankles of which it was a paradisiacal 
delirium even to think. 





“T dreamed her little feet did wrong and 
fled for safety unto me—” 

So Casimir wrote when he had studied 
English for six weeks, and knew more of it 
than most of the teachers in the high 
schools; and so he would sing to the rats 
and mice in the attic, very softly, in his 
heavenly voice: 


How should I your lady know? 
By her flowery dress 

Lilacs on a ground of snow 

By her great blue eyes, and oh! ° 
All her loveliness. 

And what with her little feet and her 
great blue eyes, and her flowery dress he 
had more themes for exercises than the 
average English scholar and never got 
tired of working them. 


It was wonderful how the young lover. 


picked up English. But that was the Slav 
of him. He picked up English, he soaked 
up American history, he made deliciously 
pretty music on his violin, and he couldn’t 
save a cent. 

It was the policeman on the beat who 
first put him in the way of earning real 
money, and of saving it. 

There came to Casimir one day not only 
the expected letter from Mariska, but a 
photograph of her. It was very like; it 
was Mariska to a T. -In short, it was won- 


derfully beautiful. It was also a miracle. | 


At whatever angle he turned it the great 
trusting eyes remained steadfastly upon 
his. It was a photograph which it would be 
an excellent thing to get to his attic as 
quickly as possible in order that he might 
kiss it. The Post Office is no place for 
kissing either photographs or originals. 

“Move on!” said the plain-clothes man 
who walked up and down the Post Office 
looking for bombs, and Casimir moved on, 
very swiftly as if he had been pricked with an 
awl. He moved on, out into the sunlight, 
her photograph upon his heart, and home to 
his attic by the shortest way. But he 
couldn’t quite wait till he got there. He had 
to have just one more look at those eyes. 
He looked, still walking, came to a halt, and 
still looking, went into a day dream. 

One came and stood behind him and 
looked over his shoulder.. A shadow dark- 
ened Mariska’s lovely face, and gave her, as 
it seemed to Casimir, a sudden fleeting ex- 
pression of fear. He turned quickly—and 
took off his old felt hat to the policeman on 
the beat. 





DRAWN B 


To y 
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To young East siders with talent the poor fellow was a regular lodestone. They all found him out, and he gave 
them all lessons upon the violin 
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“Good morning,” said Casimir. 

“Good morning,” said the policeman. 
“Who’s your pretty friend?” 

“Mariska Arcadrowska,” said Casimir, 
simply. ‘We are engaged to be married.” 

"She live in New York?” 

“No, sir. She is coming out from Poland 
when I have saved her passage.” 

“That ought to be easy—easy to save for 
a face like that.” 

“Tt isn’t easy,” 
hard.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Well, you earn a little and people don’t 
pay, or else somebody is terribly hungry or 
terribly sick. And steady work is not to be 
had, or I have been stupid in looking for it.” 

“What you need,” said the policeman, “‘is 
a manager. I’ve watched you, young fel- 
low; I’ve heard you fiddle, seen you blow the 
kids to candy. I guess you're a little bit of 
all right. ’Course you’re not in any hurry 
to bring your sweetheart out from the old 
country ?”’ 

“There was never a man in so great a 
hurry,” said Casimir smiling. “But it is 
like those hurries you have in nightmares— 
you-must hurry, and you can’t.” 

“What you need is a steady job,” said the 
policeman. “Tlike the cut of your jib, and 
I'll see what I can do.” 

“Tf you can get me. steady work,” said 
Casimir, “heaven will bless you.’ 

“Hell!” said the policeman, whose one 
cross in this life was that he believed firmly 
in punishment for evil doers in the next. 
He was worth forty thousand dollars, and 
when he thought of the ways in which he 
had collected this fortune, he wished that 
he had been born and bred an atheist. 

“Cut out the blessings,” said the police- 
man, “and [’ll see what I can do for you.” 

When he came off duty he sought out the 
great man with the high hat in his office 
above the shining and gilded saloon. 

“What’s new, .Brady?” 

Brady told him. 

“Hum,” said the great man. 
bring the photo?” 

Brady shook his head. 

“We can drop i in and see it, when he’s out. 
But I haven’t walked this city for twenty 
years without learning the difference be- 
tween peaches and lemons.” 

“Tl give him a job bossing guineas till 
I’ve had a look at the peach. After that 
I'll either have his pay raised, or fire him. 


said Casimir; “it’s very 


“Did you 
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So much depends on a pair of bright eyes. 
Now then—the Brown woman is getting 
crazy enough to squeal. Do her a good 
turn. Let her put away some of the money 
she earns.” 

And they talked for some time upon 
little matters of district business. 

The next day Casimir found himself 
bossing a gang of Italians. It was not diff- 
cult. Their work was to take up the cobble- 
stone paving of a short street, and put it 
back again, being very careful not to im- 
prove it in any way. The Italians grinned 
at their work. One of them said of it, that 
it was like sticking a knife in the city to 
see the bloodrun. He was an intelligent fel- 
low with an eye on a little piece of vine- 
yard above Naples, and a girl who was not 
beautiful, but docile and strong as a mule. 
He would buy the vineyard, and the mule- 
girl would work it for him. When he needed 
exercise he would thrash her. 

Casimir returned to his attic, not tired, 
but bored. His day’s work had seemed to 
him unintelligent and overpaid. He was 
half inclined to look the gift horse in the 
mouth. But then looking at him out of 
the dusk was the photograph of Mariska. 
And he went down on his knees to it, and 
asked God to forgive him all his sins of 
omission and of commission. And in the 
midst of this it seemed to him that he de- 
tected a smell of stale cigar smoke. And so 
he did; but he dismissed the idea. It was 
impossible that anybody should have been 
smoking a cigar in his attic. And anyway 
it didn’t matter. 

It did matter. The great man with the 
high hat had left that stale aromatic me- 
mento of a visit in which he had come to the 
conclusion that Officer Brady really did 
know the difference between peaches and 
lemons. 

“A nice little article for the holiday 
trade!” Police Officer Brady had suggested. 

“For the trade?” and the great man 
laughed, and said: “Charity, Brady, be- 
gins at home. I’mstuck on that face. Let 
the Pole make money and see to it that he 
saves it.” 





II 


“Tr is wonderful,’ Casimir wrote to Mar- 
iska, “how kind people are in this new 
world. Everything was going badly, when 
one day the Policeman Brady found out 
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that I was an honest fellow, whereupon, 
presto! Everything goes well. Now listen, 
my dear love, for here is much magic, in 
which a genuine witch is concerned. There 
came then first out of bleeding Poland the 
picture of the witch, and even as-I stood like 
a gawk, blinking at the brightness and the 
beauty of the face, the luck began to change, 
and the world became friendly and kind. 
Now by your leave I am a great high mighty 
overlord of Italians, and already there is a 
little more money in the bank. The otherday, 
forgetting that little emigrants ought to be 
seen and not heard, I went singing down the 
street, a little song in English—and how 
is your English, by the way?—that I had 
made about you. A Jewish gentleman 
stopped me and said that is a pretty song, 
where can I get it? I told him from me 
only—since I made it. He wrote down the 
words, and made me hum the tune over two 
or three times. Flattery or not? Listen 
to-day I have heard three people singing 
or whistling my song. Isn’t that an ex- 
citement ?. But they have given it a chorus 
that seems not in keeping to my ear; but 
then in this country a song without a 
chorus isn’t a song. Judge if the 

thing has been injured or not. One 

stanza does for a sample. First 

come my lines; then the chorus 

that someone has added: 


How should I your lady know? 
By her flowery dress— 

Lilacs on a ground of snow 

By her great blue eyes, and oh! 
All her loveliness— 


For—she’s my Rosy, 

She’s my Posy, 

She’s my jewel, she’s my pearl, 

She’s my rosy, posy, cosy little girl. 
Despair! Horror! Not? And 
yet it’s God’s truth that you 
are Rosy and a posy and a 
jewel and a pearl, and cosy 
too, God knows, and mine, 
mine, mine till death— 
mine! .. .” 

It wasn’t long be- 
fore Casimir had 
enough money to 
pay Mariska’s pas- 
sage to the land of 
the brave. And he 
sent twice as much 
as was needed. For 
she must have a new 
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dress and comforts by the way, and she 
must cable him the name of the steamer by 
which she would come, and not content 
with this great, high mighty money send- 
ing, he treated all the children in McTweed’s 
Alley to candy and Brady to beer, and 
couldn’t sleep at night for wanting to sing 
and laugh, or for fear that the steamer 
would meet with terrible gales and founder, 
or that Mariska would board a wrong 
steamer bound for the ends of the earth. 

“But only let her reach New York,” he 
would say, time after time, “and all will be 
well!” 

One night as Casimir was coming home 
from work (and Mariska was somewhere off 
the banks of Newfoundland) Officer Brady 
beckoned him into an unlighted doorway 
and placed something heavy in his hands. 

“What’s this for?” asked Casimir. 
“Why, it’s a pistol.” 


And he went down on his knees to it, and asked God to forgive him all his sins 
of omission and of commission 
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“All gang bosses carry a gun,” said Brady. 
“All the dagoes in the city are threatening 
to walk out on strike, and I thought as you 
and me is friends. You don’t often need a 
gun, but when you do need one, you need it 
bad. Slip it into your hip pocket and say 
no more.” 

“But,” Casimir objected, ‘‘the new law?” 

“Rats,” said Brady, “the new law is only 
to give the powers a hold on crooks and 
gunmen. Further, I’m one of the powers 
and I tell you it’s all right. Besides, when 
the little lady comes, you'll be a home- 
holder, and you'll want a gun to guard ye 
against thieves.” 

And Brady smiled in the darkness, but 
not happily; for he had grown to like Casi- 
mir and his heart was no longer in his work. 
And Casimir thanked Brady, and slipped 
the little automatic into his hip pocket, and 
for two days he felt from moment to moment 
as if the little dumb piece of metal was go- 
ing to pull his trousers off and then he got 
used to the weight and forgot all about it. 

And Mariska passed the banks of New- 
foundland, and a wireless message was 
printed in one of the papers to say that all 
was well with the ship by which she jour- 
neyed to her love, bringing him her great 
blue eyes and all her loveliness. 

And at last one night Casimir went to 
bed saying, “To-morrow—to-morrow” and 
didn’t sleep a wink. But what did that mat- 
ter? They had given him to-morrow off to 
meet his sweetheart—“‘his rosy, posy, cosy 
little girl.” How people were singing that 
song of his! And whistling it, and grinding 
it on organs, and dancing to it in palaces and 
dives. Already the free and brave “author” 
of the song had made ninety-eight hundred 
dollars out of it. But Casimir didn’t know 
that. He wouldn’t have cared much, be- 
cause gentle and trustful people have to be 
robbed and cheated over and over, before 
they curse God and—go on living. 

_ Very early in the morning of the great 
day, dressed in his best, he started for the 
Custom House to get a permit to meet 
Mariska’s steamer at the dock. In his 
pocket he had a line from Brady to the 
clerk who passed upon applicants, and in 
his heart such joyousness as is perhaps an 
angel’s daily and nightly mood in paradise. 

At the corner of McTweed’s Alley were 
four young toughs engaged in a heated ar- 
gument; as Casimir was edging past them, 
blows were struck, and vile names flew. 


One of the four staggered suddenly back- 
ward—squarely into Casimir. Casimir’s 
natural impulse was to catch the youth in 
his arms to keep him from falling. He 
yielded to it and became instantly the re- 
cipient of kicks and blows from the other 
three. Street fighting was not one of his 
accomplishments. He made with his arms 
wild swings, not of attack, but of self- 
protection. A well-placed kick on the knee- 
cap brought him to the ground. At this 
moment two policemen came up running. 

Casimir was alone between the two police- 
men. The four toughs had vanished. The 
policemen had clubbed him over the head 
and handled him very roughly. One of 
them was shaking an automatic pistol under 
his nose. Sick and dazed he recognized it 
as the one which Brady had given him. 
He distinguished the words, ‘Seven years— 
for yours!”’ And they took him to the 
police station. 

The sergeant at the desk asked questions 
and Casimir answered them truthfully. 
But the policemen who had taken him 
answered these questions falsely. And there 
was no hope anywhere. You see, when a 
truthful man is telling the truth in a state 
of great mental excitement and agony, he 
nearly always sounds as if he were lying. 
Whereas trained liars, not in the least ex- , 
cited, and fearing no consequences, give an 
impression of calm truthfulness. 

Casimir, then, had been taken in a street- 
fight in the red and bloody act of pulling a 
concealed weapon. Had he a license en- 
titling him to carry a gun? He had not. 
Where had he obtained the gun? It had 
been given him by a friend—a policeman 
named Brady—who had insisted that he 
carry it. This statement was received with 
genuine mirth. If he had said his grand- 
mother had left it to him in her will or that. 
Santa Claus had put it in his stocking it 
would have been better. But the idea of 
a policeman urging a low foreign immigrant 
to break an ordinance—that, as the desk 
sergeant expressed it, was the limit. 

Then Casimir broke down and tried to tell 
them about Mariska; how even now she 
was coming up the harbor, and that if he 
didn’t meet her, she would be alone in the 
city without friends. Couldn’t they just 
let him meet her and explain? He would 


‘ come right back. He gave his word of 


His what? And they laughed 
But what would she think, 


honor. 
some more. 
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what would become of her? He ought to 
have thought of that before he engaged in 
street fights and took to carrying concealed 
weapons. 

A middle-aged gentleman of fine, smooth- 
shaven appearance, a high silk hat tilted 
over his left ear, a cigar in his mouth, his 
little pig eyes by turns twinkling or in- 
scrutable had been sitting in one corner of 
the room, listening. 

He now rose and came forward, as one 
accustomed to give orders, 
and there was silence. 

“How were you going to 
gain admittance to the dock?” 
he asked, and winked at the 
sergeant. 

“Mr. Brady gave me a letter 
to a clerk in the Customs 
office.” 

He produced the letter. 

“Hem,” said the great 
man, “then there really is 
a girl. Well, I’ll look after 
her. Write her a line say- 
ing that you are detained 
and that the bearer has your 
authority to take charge 
of her.” 

Casimir hesitated. 

“Take it or leave it, but I 

shall have to look out for 
her anyway, as Presi- 
dent of the Society 
for the Protection 
of Friendless Girls. 
Learn to know 
your friends when 
you see ’em, 
young feller.” 

They gave 
Casimir pen and 
paper, and he 
wrote: 

Mariska, dearest: 

I have been arrested, 
though I have done 
no wrong. The bearer 
is a friend; he will tell 
you where to go and 
what todo. God bless 
and keep you. Casimir. 

And he gave the note to the great man, 
and in a choking voice thanked him for all 
his kindness. 

‘Steamer docks at leven,” said the great 
man. And he thrust the note into his 
pocket and turned toward the door just in 


time to wink at Policeman Brady who was 
entering. But Policeman Brady did not 
wink back. He looked on the contrary 
very stern and resolute, as if his mind was 
made up to some difficult and even danger- 
ous course. 

He unbuckled his belt that supported the 
heavy revolver in its holster, and laid it on 
a chair. Then he drew a long breath, and 
said quietly: 

“Boys, this here is a frame-up!’ 

‘What's that, Brady?” 
“That young fellow is a good boy. 
I give him the gun you took off him. 
If you want the name of the 
guys that beat him up and 
don’t know ’em—I’ll tell 
you. Now, we’re all friends 
here. None of this need 
go no further. Just blot 
out what’s in the 
blotter there and 
call the inci- 
dent closed. 
It’s too late 
for him to 
get a pass 
now, 
but Pll 
go to 
the dock 
with him 
myself and 
see that 
he’s ad- 
mitted.” 
Now 
the 
great 
man 
spoke 
in a low, 
horrified 

voice. 

“Are 
you sick, 

Brady?” 

“Sick 
nothing. 

But I’m 
going to have me way for once, or there’ll 
be the devil to pay. Even what J don’t 
know about some people would be enough 
to break ’em; and as for what I do know— 
Did you ever hear of a back seat? The 
world’s full of ’em and you may take it from 
me that some of them are electrified.” 


? 


One of them was 
shaking an automatic 
pistol under his nose 








“Just the same, Brady, the law's the law. A 


“Just the same, Brady, the law’s the law. 
A concealed weapon was found upon this 
man—”’ 

Brady smiled for the first time. 


“Boys,” he said, “there’s no two of us 
here but have shook hands in our day and 
said, ‘to hell with the law’!” 

“Brady,” said the great man, “a man is 
either for me or against me. Where do you 
stand?” 

“At this moment,” said Brady, “TI stand 
upon the constitootion to keep it from blow- 
ing away. But to-morrow, sir, Ill stand 
where I’ve always stood—to my shame. 
Drop this case, sir, and ye needn’t fear 
me.” 

“T fear no man, Brady.” 

“And I know that. And if ye tumbled 
from your high place ye’d fear no man— 
but ye’d find the passing of time was heavy 
on your hands. I worked this case up for 
you. An hour ago I thought I could stand 
aside and let things take. their course. 
Then I took the liberty of breaking into 
this young fellow’s rooms and here—pass 
this around—have a look at that face, 
boys.” 

The portrait of Mariska passed from man 
to man. 

“Does she,” said Brady, “go to a young 
feller who can sing like a skylark and talk 
like a book, and has done no harm, and 
loves her dear, or does she go straight from. 
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concealed weapon was found upon this man—” 


the boat with a wicked man old enough to 
be her father?” 

“Brady,” said the great man, “you talk 
too much.” 

He passed the portrait of Mariska to its 
owner. 

Then, jerking his head toward — the 
door, “Sergeant,” he said, “I guess you’ve 
got nothing to hold this man on, have 
you?” 

The sergeant shook his head, and, turn- 
ing to Casimir, “Beat it,” he said. 

Casimir stood, uncertain of the sergeant’s 
meaning. 

Brady took up his belt and buckled it 
around his portly stomach. 

“T’ll go with you,” he said. 

“To the steamer?” 

“Sure.” 

There was an awkward silence after they 
had gone. 

The great man thereupon cleared his 
throat, adjusted his hat and cigar jauntily 
and said: 

“Boys, was there a young Pole in here 
just now accused of carrying concealed 
weapons?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T thought not.” 

At the door the great man turned, and, 
“By the way,” said he, “have any of you 
by any chance seen Policeman Brady this 
morning?” 
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“No, sir—I haven’t—I haven’t—we How should I your lady know? 
haven’t.” _By her flowery dress— 
h ] ? : x Lilacs on a ground of snow, 
The reply Was UnalenoUs. By her great blue eyes and oh! 


“T thought not,” said the great man, and All her loveliness. 
he went out into the street with his head , 
very high and his hat on one side, whistling, a San Rosy, 
between his cigar and the corner of his a ioe she’s my pearl, 
mouth: She’s my rosy, posy, cosy little girl. 


Another short story by Gouverneur Morris will appear in the next issue. 


Harrison Fisher 


presents with this month’s cover one of his daintiest conceptions of American beauty. 
This charming picture, which he has entitled “Dorothy,” has been reprinted without any 
of the lettering which appears on the cover, and is all ready for framing. 

It is printed on a de luxe grade of paper, size 14x11 inches, and is then finished by a special 
process known as “pebbling,” which brings out all the softness of tone and delicacy of coloring 
of the original painting. Fifteen cents, enclosed in an envelope with your order, and mailed 
at our risk, will bring you this beautiful picture. There are fourteen other equally charming 
studies by the same artist which may be procured at the same price, or in lots of four at soc. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


has consented to paint for the CosMopoLiTAN Print DEPARTMENT a new series of ‘Cartoons 
in Color,” the first two of which are now ready. 

Mr. Christy’s ability to portray types and situations is well known, and his work is 
not excelled by that of any American artist. Every picture which comes from his brush 
tells its story at a glance. 

The two which are now ready are entitled “Their Plighted Troth” and “Lunch for Two.’ 

They are printed on the finest grade of pebbled paper, size 16x12 inches, it having been 
found necessary to use this large size in order to reproduce adequately the dashing quality 
of the artist’s work. 

Price, only 25c. each. 


’ 


C. Coles Phillips 


has painted for the CosMopoLiITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT a set of six delightful studies of win- 
some womanhood, conceived and executed in the fascinatingly illusory style of which he is 
the originator and foremost exponent. 

They are printed on high-grade pebbled paper, size 14x11 inches, and reproduce to per- 
fection the wealth of color for which Mr. Phillips’ work is famous. 

They are entitled “‘The Heart Juggler,” “Romance,” ‘An April Shower,” “Birds of 
a Feather,” “Have One,” and “His Footstep.” Price, 25c. each. The set of six, $1.25. 

Remittances for any of the above may be made in currency or stamps, mailed at our 
risk. The pictures will be forwarded in specially tested, damage-proof tubes, and will ke 
cheerfully replaced if received in damaged condition. 

Illustrated folders, with miniature half-tone reproductions of all the above mentioned 
pictures will accompany your order, or will be mailed on request. 

Address Room 1213 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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HAD been almost happy for an hour, 
Lost to the world that knew me in the park 
Among strange faces ; while my little girl 
Leaped with the squirrels, chirruped with the birds, 
And with the sunlight glowed. She was so dear 
So beautiful, so sweet; and for the time 
The rose of love, shorn of its thorn of shame, 
Bloomed in my heart. Then suddenly you passed. 
I sat alone upon the public bench; 
You, with your lawful husband, rode in state; 
And when your eyes fell on me and my child, 
They were not eyes, but daggers, poison tipped. 


God! how good women slaughter with a look! 

And, like cold steel, your glance cut through my heart, 
Struck every petal from the rose of love 

And left the ragged stalk alive with thorns. 


My little one came running to my side 

And called me Mother. It was like a blow 
Between the eyes; and made me sick with pain. 
And then it seemed as if each bird and breeze 
Took up the word, and changed its syllables 
From Mother into Magdalene; and cried 

My shame to all the world. 


It Was your eyes 
Which did all this. But listen now to me; 
(Not you alone, but all the barren wives 
Who, like you, flaunt their virtue in the face 
Of fallen women.) I do chance to know 
The crimes you think are hidden from all men: 
(Save one who took your gold and sold his skill 
And jeopardized his name for your base ends.) 


I know how you have sunk your soul in sense 

Like any wanton; and refused to bear 

The harvest of your pleasure-planted seed; 

I know how you have crushed the tender bud 

Which held a soul; how you have blighted it; 

And made the holy miracle of birth 

A wicked travesty of God's design ; 

Yea, many buds, which might be blossoms now 

And beautify your selfish, arid life, 

Have you destroyed, because you chose to keep 

The aimless freedom, and the purposeless, 

Self-seeking liberty of childless wives. i i hi 
I was an untaught girl. By nature led, B iia ichidae 
By love and passion blinded, I became 
An unwed mother. You, an honored wife, 


Refuse the crown of motherhood, defy 
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The laws of nature, and fling baby souls 
Back in the face of God. And yet you dare 
Call mea sinner, and yourself a saint; 
And all the world smiles on you, and its doors 
Swing wide at your approach. 

I stand outside. 


Surely there must be higher courts than earth, 
Where you and I will some day meet and be 
Weighed by a larger justice. 








DRAWN BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


“No! No! No!” He rose and shouted into the empty silence of the cabin. “I won't do it! 
I won't! I won't!” 


(The Brand) 





The Brand 


This is the second of the new Rex Beach stories to appear in Cosmopolitan. 


As our 


readers know, we have a contract with Mr. Beach for all the short stories and 


serials he will write within the next five years. 


In this story we are face to face with 


primitive human nature, strong passions, weaknesses that bring sorrow and despair, 
tenderness of heart that raises men to the very stars, the conquering influence of 


childhood 


It is rough material, but with it the author presents an unforgettable 


picture of life in the Far North—a life of which he himself has been a part, and which 
he has reproduced with an interest that, in our judgment, has never been matched. 


By Rex Beach 


Author of “The Ne’er-do- Well,” 


“The Net.” “Rope’s End,” etc. 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


HE valley was very still. No 
breath of wind had stirred it for 
many days. It was smothered 
so heavily in snow that the firs 

were bent; even the bare birch limbs car- 
ried precarious burdens, and when gravity 
relieved some sagging branch, the mass be- 
neath welcomed the avalanche so softly 
that the only sound was a whisper as the 
bough returned to its position. The brood- 
ing cold had cleared the air of sound as it 
had of moisture. No birds piped; there was 
no murmur of running water, no evidence of 
animal life except an occasional wavering 
line etched into the white by the feet of some 
tiny rodent. 

The rolling hills were sparsely timbered; 
against an empty north sky a jumble of saw- 
toothed peaks were limned like carvings, and 
everywhere was the same unending hush of 
winter. The desolation was completé: 

Yet there was life here, for spaced at regu- 
lar intervals across the gulch were mounds 
of white, each forming the lips of a rectan- 
gular cavity resembling an open grave. 
They were perfectly aligned and separated 
from each other by precisely thirty paces; 
surrounding each was a clearing out of 
which freshly cut stumps protruded bearing 
snow-caps fashioned like the chapeau of a 
drum-major. There were six of these 
holes, and a seventh was in process of dig- 
ging. Over the last one a crude windlass 
straddled, and the heap of débris at its feet 
showed raw and dirty against the snow. 
. Out of the aperture a thin vapor rose lazily, 
coating the drum and rope with rime; from 
the clearing a narrow trail wound to a cabin 
beside the creek bank. 


McGill came out into the morning and 
with him came his three giant Malemutes, 
wolf-gray, shaggy, and silent like their 
master. He eyed the drooping, white- 
robed forest and the desolate ridges that 
shut him in, then said, in a voice harsh from 
disuse: 

“Hello, 
yet?” 

He made it a practice’ to speak aloud 
whenever he thought of it, for the hush of an 
arctic winter plays pranks with a person’s 
mind, and there is a certain effect of sanity 
in spoken words, senseless though they be, 

After a moment he repeated his greeting: 

“Good morning, I said. Can’t you 
answer?” 

Then his cheeks flamed above his heavy 
beard, and he yelled loudly: ‘‘Good morning, 
you ——! Can’t you say anything?” He 
glared reproachfully at a giant spruce from 
the lower limbs of which-depended the quar- 
ters of several caribou. “Tom, you ain’t 
gone back on me? Say, hello. You and 
me are friends. Speak up!” After a time 
he shook his head murmuring: “It’s no use. 
I’ve got to make all the noise there is. If it 
would only blow—or something. Id like 
to hear the wind.” 

He strode toward the prospect hole, the 
dogs following sedately, their feet making 
no sound in the snow. They, too, felt the 
weight of isolation and never left his side. 
Arriving at the dump, McGill stood motion- 
less beside the windlass for a long time, star- 
ing into nothingness with eyes that were 
strained and miserable. When the cold bit 
him he roused himself and addressed the 
steam-filled opening dispiritedly: 


people! Anything happened 
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“So, you didn’t freeze up on me. That’s 
good. I’ll get bed-rock to-day and show you 
up for a dirty cheat. Pay? Bah, there 
ain’t none!” 

He descended a ladder at one end of the 
shaft, gathered the charred logs, tied them 
into a bundle with the end of the windlass 
rope, then, mounting the ladder, hoisted 
them to the surface. Next, hooking on the 
ungainly wooden bucket, he lowered it, 
_after which he descended for a second 
time. 

There began a long and monotonous 
series of ascents and descents, for every 
bucket of gravel meant two journeys the 
full depth of the pit. It was a tedious and 
primitive process, involving a tremendous 
waste of effort, but he was methodical, and 
each time the tub rose it carried a bur- 
den sufficient to tax the strength of two 
men. He handled it easily, however, 
and by midday had removed the thawed 
ground and scraped a sample from close 
to frost. He laid a light fire, then took 
the heaping gold-pan under his, arm and 
set off for his cabin, accompanied by the 
Malemutes. 

When he had prepared and eaten his 
lunch he seated himself before his panning- 
tub, a square box half filled with water 
melted from the creek ice, and began the 
process of testing his prospect. 

Having worked down the gravel and sedi- 
ment to a half-handful, he spread it with a 
movement of his wrists, leaving stranded 
at the tail of the black sand a few specks of 
yellow. ‘These he eyed for a moment be- 
fore washing them away. 

“Too light—as usual,” he said aloud. 
The dogs stirred and raised their heads. 
“Always pretty near, but not quite. But 
it’s here, somewhere, and I’ll*get it if I can 
last out this damned silence. That rim- 
rock didn’t lie. And old Pitka didn’t lie, 
either. Nobody lies except—women.” He 
scowled at some remembrance; his whole 
face retreated behind a bristling mask of 
ferocity. He sat motionless over the tub 
of muddy water until the fire died out of the 
stove and the chill warned him that it was 
time to resume work. 

For many weeks—how many McGill 
neither knew nor cared—he had pursued the 
routine of his search. He had penetrated 
this valley alone, unseen, in the late au- 
tumn, and every day since then he had 
labored steadily, mechanically, almost with- 
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out physical sensation, for all feeling was 
centered in his memory, which never gave 
him time to consider his surroundings. 
Spring was coming now—the sun was 
already peeping over the southern hills in 
the middle of its daily journey—and during 
this time there had been but two interrup- 
tions which had roused him from his 
apathy. One had occurred when, in quest 
of fresh meat, he had discovered that he had 
neighbors ten miles to the west. He had 
seen their camp from the divide, then had 
turned and slunk away, cursing them for 
intruding upon his privacy. The other 
was when a herd of caribou had crossed. 
At that time he had given brief rein to his 
desire to kill, seeing ahead of his sights the 
face of the man who had sent him into the 
wilderness. He could have bagged half the 
herd, but checked himself in time, realizing 
that it was not Barclay at whom he leveled 
his rifle, but defenseless animals, the car- 
casses of which were useless. 

Barclay! The name maddened McGill. 
He wondered dully why he continued to 
work so steadily when Barclay had robbed 
him of the need for gold. The answer to 
this, he supposed, was easier than the an- 
swer to those other questions that forever 
troubled him—he had to do something, or 
die of his thoughts, and he knew no other 
work than this. Even in his busiest hours 
memories of Barclay and the woman ob- 
truded themselves. 

It was after dark when he had fired the 
hole a second time and returned to his 
cabin. He had not reached bed-rock, and 
this fact irritated him—he was growing very 
irritable, it seemed. Lighting his pipe of 
rank “sheep-dip” tobacco when the supper 
dishes were finally cleaned and the dogs fed, 
he once more prepared for the profitless proc- 
ess of panning. But he noticed that this 
sample of gravel was different from any he 
had yet found, being of a peculiar ashen 
color. He felt it with practised fingers and 
discovered it to be gritty and full of sedi- 
ment. 

“Feels good,” he said aloud, “but I'll 
bet it’s barren.” . 

He had panned so many samples that all 
eagerness, all curiosity as to the outcome, 
had long. since disappeared; therefore his 
movements were purely perfunctory as he _ 
dissolved the clay lumps and washed the 
gravelsdown. He paused half-way through 
the operation to dry his hands and relight 
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his pipe, then fell to thinking of Barclay and 
the woman once more, and remained so for 
a long time. When he resumed his task it 
was with glazed, unseeing eyes. He was 


about to dump the last dregs carelessly 
when something just slipping over the edge 
of the pan caught his eye and caused him to 
tilt the receptacle abruptly. 

The breath whistling in his throat roused 
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the dogs. McGill closed his eyes for an in- 
stant, then reached unsteadily for the candle. 
A movement of his wrist ran the water across 
the pan bottom and spread the black sand 
thinly. Instantly there leaped out against 
the black metal a heap of bright, clean, yel- 
low particles which lay as if glued together. 

“Coarse gold! Coarse gold!” he whis- 
pered, then cursed in the weak, meaningless 


“Barclay wasn't more'n half dead, and the woman fell to beggin’ for his life again” 
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manner of men under great excitement. 
He could not trust himself to hold the pan, 
so set it upon the table, but without remov- 
ing his eyes from it. When his nerves had 
steadied he ran the prospect down, all the 
time muttering in his beard. He dried it 
over the fire, blew the iron sand free with his 
breath, then pushed the particles into a 
heap, striving to estimate their value. 

“There’s half an ounce,” he said finally. 
“Eight dollars a pan! God, that’s big! 
Big! It’s another Klondike.” He _ rose 
and ran bareheaded out into the night, fol- 
lowed by the dogs, then stood staring at the 
smoke as it ascended vertically above his 
shaft, like a giant, night-growing plant of 
some kind. He was tempted to descend 
the ladder and tear the crackling logs 
apart, but thought better of it. Swinging 
his eyes along the valley rim that stood 
out black against the aurora, he lifted his 
long arms. 

“Tt’s mine, all mine! Understand?” He 
cried the words loudly, wildly, as if chal- 
lenging the silence. “It’s no good to me, 
but it’s mine, and by God, I’ll keep it!” 

McGill reached bed-rock the next evening 
and spent most of the night panning the 
pile of scrapings he had collected from the 
bottom of the pit. If the top of the streak 
had been rich, the lower concentration was 
amazing. Every seam in the shattered 
limestone, which stood on end like sluice- 
riffles, contained little flattened pumpkin- 
seeds of gold; they lay imbedded in the clay- 
stringers like plums in a pudding or as if 
some lavish hand had inserted them there, 
as coins are slipped into the slot of a child’s 
savings bank. He could see them before the 
dirt was half washed, but took a supreme 
pleasure nevertheless in watching the yellow 
pile grow as the sediment disappeared. A 
baking-powder can was half filled when he 
had finished; it told him unmistakably the 
magnitude of his riches. He was a wealthy 
man, wealthier than he ever dreamed of 
being, for there was more where this 
came from, and the gulch lay unappro- 
priated from end to end. Fortune had 
come in a day, and he would never want 
so long as he lived. His thoughts were 
wild and chaotic, for he was half mad from 
the silence. 

But what use to make of his discovery he 
hardly knew, since he had slunk away from 
the world, ablaze with hatred for his fellow 
men, intending to live alone for the rest of 


his days. His grudge was as bitter now as 
then, and he determined, therefore, to keep 
his find a secret. That would be a grim, if 
unsatisfactory, sort of revenge, he re- 
flected. He would take what he wished and 
let other men wear out their lives searching 
unsuccessfully. Those strangers to the west- 
ward, for instance, would toil and suffer 
through the long winter, then leave discour- 
aged. There was money here for them and 
for hundreds—thousands—like them, but 
he decided to guard his secret and to let it 
die with him. 

McGill pictured the result of this news, if 
he gave it out; the stampede, the headlong 
rush that would bring men from every cor- 
ner of the north. He saw this silent valley 
bared of its brooding forest and filled with 
people: he saw a log city in the flats down 
by the river; he heard the bass blasts of 
steamboats, the shrilling of sawmills, the 
sound of music from dance-halls, the click of 
checks and roulette-balls, the noise of 
revelry. 

“No! No! No!” He rose and shouted 
into the empty silence of his cabin. “I 
won’t doit! Iwon’t! I won’t!” 

But the voices called to him all through 
the night. 

He rose early, for they would not let him 
rest, and during the darkness a terrible 
hunger had grown upon him. It was the 
hunger for companionship, for speech. His 
secret was too great for imprisonment; it 
threatened to burst the confines of the val- 
ley by its own tremendous force: he knew he 
could never sleep with it, for it would 
smother him; vampire-like, it would suck 
the life from his veins and the reason from 
his brain. 

When he had eaten he pocketed the bak- 
ing-powder tin, slipped into his snow-shoes 
and, crossing the gulch, climbed the west- 
ward hills that hid his neighbors. The dogs 
went with him. 


Il 


News of the John Daniels strike reached 
Ophir in July, when a ragged, unkempt man 
arrived in a poling-boat. He was one of the 
party that had camped west of McGill, and 
he ate a raw potato with the ravenous appe- 
tite of an animal while waiting for his first 
meal at the Miner’s Rest. Between mouth- 
fuls he gave the word that set the town 
ablaze. 





The child continued to stare at him in unaffected wonder, leaving him painfully conscious of 
his absurd size and forbidding appearance 


When he had bought a ton of grub at the 
A. C. Store and weighed out payment in 
bright pumpkin-seed gold, he went to Hop- 
per’s Saloon and handed the proprietor a 
folded paper. 

Hopper read it uncomprehendingly. 

“This is a location notice, recorded in 
my name,” he said, turning the document 
uncomprehendingly, as if to see if it con- 
tained a message on the reverse side. 

The stranger nodded. “Number Four 
Above, on John Daniels Creek. John 
staked for you and told me to tell you to 
come. We’ve struck it rich.” 

Hopper’s hand shook; he stared at the 
speaker in bewilderment. “John Daniels? 
I don’t seem to remember him.” ‘ 

‘‘He’s a big slab-sided man with a deep 
voice and eyes like ice.” 

The listener started. “Is he—skookum?”’ 

““Stronger’n any two men—” 

“God! It’s—McGill!”’ 

“T thought so, but I never saw him only 


once—that was in Circle. He’s changed 

now—got a beard. He said you done him a 

favor once. You're his friend, ain’t you?” 
ce I am.”’ 

“What’s the trouble with him?” There 
was a pause. ‘You can tell me. He put 
me and my five pardners in on his strike. 
I’m taking grub to him and the others.” 

“Oh, it was about a woman, of course. 
It always is. Everybody here knows the 
story. She was no good, except to look at. 
Feller named Barclay brought her into 
the country, but Dan didn’t know it so he 
up and marries her. She thought he had 
money, and when she found he was broke 
like the rest of us she and Barclay began 
cuttin’ up again. It was rotten. I came 
near putting Barclay away, but figgered 
Dan wouldn’t likenobody to do his work, so 
I told him. He went out to clean the slate, 
but found his wife was crazy about the 
skunk and always had been, so he sent ’em 
away together. He done it for her sake, but 
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he warned ’em to stay off his trail because 
no camp was big enough to hold all three of 
‘em. It was blizzardy, and what did the 
blame’ fools do but get caught five miles 
below here. Cochrane brought ’em back 
that night on his sled. McGill was here, 
right where you're standing, when they were 
qugged i in. When he seen Barclay he went 
after him again, figgerin’, I suppose, that 
God was disgusted with his proposition and 
had sent the “feller back to be finished.”’ 

‘“‘Good!”’ said the stranger. ‘“‘ And he got 
him, eh?” 

«‘‘No! Barclay wasn’t more’n half dead, 
and the woman fell to beggin’ for his life 
again. She appealed to all of us. McGill 
must have loved her more’n we give him 
credit for, because when he saw that neither 
one of ’em was able to leave, he left instead. 
He walked right out of that door into the 
wickedest storm we had that season, and we 
never seen him again. Everybody thought 
he froze or the wolves got him. That wasa 
year ago last winter.”’ 

“What become of the woman?” 

“Oh, her and Barclay left for Dawson on 
the first boat. I guess they saw we didn’t 
enjoy ’em here.” 

“And Barclay? 
bump him off?” 
incredulous. 

“No, we just left him and the woman alone. 
Most of us was kind of sorry for her.” 

“Sorry? Why?” 

“Well—” = Hopper hesitated, “I don’t 
think she exactly understood what she was 
doin’. You know the first winter up here 
is hard on tenderfeet, especially women. 
Most of ’em act mighty queer-before they 
ca’m down. She’d have come to herself if 
McGill had given her time.” 

“Hm-m. It’s too late now.” Both men 
nodded. ‘“When’ll you leave for John 
Daniels Creek?” 

“When? Now! I’ve got enough of this 
camp, and I'll have these bar fixtures packed 


” 


in two hours.’ 


Didn’t nobody offer to 
The ragged stranger was 


“McGill—or John Daniels, as he chose to 


call -himselfi—saw his dream come true. 
The first stampeders came in August; gaunt 
fellows worn by sleepless days and nights, 
during which they had: fought»the swift 
waters and the fear of pursuit. “They were 
followed by a tiny river boat, then an A. C. 
packet, loaded heavy and carrying Hopper 
with his bar fixtures and fifteen barrels of 


whiskey. She had been aground a hundred 
times and had passed other stranded craft 
laden with men who cursed her as she 
gained the lead. A city of tents sprang up 
on the flats; it changed to one of cabins 
when the first snow flew. John Daniels 
Creek was overrun; at night its tortuous 
course was lit by glowing fires; smeke we 
above it constantly; it became pitted with . 
prospect holes. Trails were broken to ad- s* 


joining creeks, where similar scenes were es 


enacted. But of all who came, few saw, and © 
almost none spoke to John Daniels himself, 
for he never went to town, and there was no* 
welcome at his cabin. Of course his name 
was on every tongue, but he toiled under- ~ 
ground by day and hid himself by night. * 
Sometimes Hopper, on his way to or from 
Number Four Above, would stop over and 
spend an evening with him, but not often. 

Meanwhile great ash-gray pay-dumps 
grew upon Discovery, and there were ru- 
mors of a fabulous bed-rock, inlaid with 
gold; but Daniels did all his own sampling, 
so there was no way of verifying the reports. 
When the spring sluicing was finished it was 
said that he had cleaned up half a-tittion. 

Daniels himself, huge, gaunt, gray beard- 
ed, and silent, saw his gold loaded aboard 
the first steamer and accompanied it to the 
“outside” —this being his first trip to the 
States in ten years. 

During his absence the new camp of 
Arcadia grew, for its fame had spread. It 
changed from a formless cluster of log 
shacks to a small city of sawed lumber and 
paint. One season made the wilderness 
into a frontier town, the next made of it a 
metropolis. With the current that flowed 
thither from the distant camps came the 
scum of the North country. Following the 
first tide of venturesome, 
men came the weaklings, the maimed and 
crooked of body and soul, the parasites and 
idlers. Among these there were women of’ 
the customary kind and a number of men 
who lived upon their earnings. Barclay 
was one of them. 

Arcadia was in the fullest riot of its 
growth when John Daniels returned, late in 
the autumn. He had expected to find a 
change, but he was unprepared for the 
startling transformation that greeted his 
eyes. It stirred him deeply, for the town 
was his; he had made it; his hands had 
given it life. He wondered if this could be 
his desolate camping-place of two seasons 
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When he snatched the Colt's from its drawer and fired blindly, he missed. The place was ene and it 
broke into a frightful confusion at the first shot 
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before. Where was the melancholy forest? 
the brooding silence? As he walked up the 
front street past painted store-fronts, the 
vigorous life and optimism of the place elec- 
trified him: he heard laughter and music, 
the tinkle of pianos from the dance-halls, 
the sounds of revelry. The air was filled 
with clamor; it was pungent with smoke and 
with the manifold odors of a city. Every- 
where was activity and haste. 

Of course the news of his return spread 
swiftly, for he was a personage; but before 
the curious could mark him he had left for 
the creek that bore his name, where a hun- 
dred men were preparing to drift out Dis- 
covery pay-streak under his supervision. 
He remained there a month, during which 
the first gray snows turned white and 
brought that peculiar loneliness, that de- 
pression of spirit which marks the begin- 
ning of winter. 

Then one day he decided to go to town. 
The impulse surprised him, for he had 
meant to shun the place, as always, but his 
summer in the world outside had worked a 
change, and something within him hungered 
for companionship, the glare of lights, the 
sight of animated faces. Then, too, he was 
curious to examine this town of his at 
closer range. 

It was worth seeing, he decided proudly, 
during his inspection: it was a splendid, 
healthy camp. He walked the front street, 
then prowled through the regions behind. 
There were women in this part of Arcadia, 
and these he regarded distrustfully, al- 
though he was more than once arrested by a 
glimpse of some cozy home and stood staring 
until warned by the frowns of indignant 
housewives that his presence was suspicious. 
He remembered another cabin like these 
his own. He had never quite grown accus- 
tomed to its white curtains and china dishes 
and similar delights, any more than he had 
grown accustomed to the presence of that 
wonderful, mysterious creature who had 
filled the place with light. It was all part 
of another life, a bewildering dream too 
agreeable to last. 

In the course of his wanderings, however, 
he came into a different district, one which 
offended him sorely. From some of the 
curtained windows haggard faces smiled 
at Daniels, and he heard sounds of a merry- 
making that were particularly offensive at 
this hour. Until this moment he had re- 
garded Arcadia with fatherly pride, and had 
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not dreamed it was wicked; hence this’ dis- 
covery enraged him. He was not a sensi- 
tive man, having trod the frontier where 
vice is naked, but something about the rot- 
ten core of this new community sickened 
him. It reminded him of a child diseased. 

And then, as if to point the comparison, 
he saw a child, a tiny, fat, round-faced per- 
son leading a puppy by a string. 

Now, women were strange to John Dan- 
iels, since there had been but one in his life, 
and he had known her only briefly, but 
children were mysterious, incomprehensible 
creatures—phenomena which excited at 
once his awe and his amazement. They 
made him ill at ease; he had never touched 
one, with the possible exception of an Indian 
papoose, now and then; therefore his present 
meeting constituted an experience—almost 
an adventure. It was a white child, too, 
and it gazed at him with the disconcerting 
calmness of a full-grown person. Daniels 
was both embarrassed and shocked at its 
presence in this locality. He hesitated, 
then summoned his courage and _ said 
timidly: 

“Say, kid! Ain’t you lost?” 

The child continued to stare at him in un- 
affected wonder, leaving him painfully con- 
scious of his absurd size and forbidding ap- 
pearance. He feared that once it had over- 
come its first amazement it would begin to 
cry and thus cover him with ignominy. 
But, happily for him, the puppy experi- 
enced none of its owner’s doubts and uncer- 
tainties: it flattened its round stomach, 
thumped its soft paws upon the sidewalk, 
then approached the giant ina delirious series 
of wobbly leaps, wiggling an eloquent, if 
awkward, declaration of friendship. 

“Fine dog-team you're driving, sonny!” 
Daniels smiled, congratulating himself upon 
an admirable display of wit, only to realize 
with a start that he had made a mistake. 
Some sixth sense informed him that this was 
nota boy. It was a humiliating error. 

“Say, missy, you—you don’t belong here. 
You’re plumb off your trail. That’s a 
cinch!” He cast a worried glance over his 
shoulder and saw a hideous blanched face 
smile at him between a pair of red curtains. 
He glared back at the woman, and his 
cheeks grew hot. Meanwhile the little girl 
continued her unwinking examination. 

She wore a ridiculous fur parka, scarcely 
larger than Daniels’ cap, and tiny mukluks 
that made her legs look shorter and fatter 














than they were. Her mittens were the 
littlest things he had ever seen, and he was 
regarding them wonderingly when she 
amazed him by approaching and laying one 
in his hand. 

Now this frank and full declaration of 
friendship reduced Daniels to a helpless 
condition: he had never been more troubled 
in his life. He was vaguely frightened, and 
yet he thrilled in an unaccountable manner 
at the touch. He was half minded to with- 
draw his hand from his glove and retreat, 
leaving it in her possession, but thought 
again of these evil surroundings, and of the 
responsibility that had devolved upon him 
with her surrender. In the midst of his 
dumbness the young lady burst into a bub- 
bling and intimate recital of her adventures, 
which doubtless would have been perfectly 
intelligible to her mother, but which left the 
discoverer of John Daniels Creek flounder- 
ing for a translation. 

He concealed his disgraceful ignorance by 
an easy assumption of understanding. He 
nodded, he winked, he grinned. He eyed 
the infinitesimal hand that lay in his, then 
gingerly removed his own glove the better 
to safeguard its treasure; whereupon the 
small mitten promptly closed over one of his 
big knuckled fingers. Daniels gasped and 
held his digit as rigid as a pick-handle. 
Escape was no longer possible. 

Having finished her recital, the tot burst 
into a funny gurgle which plainly estab- 
lished a deep and undying intimacy be- 
tween them; then, like all maidens who have 
pledged their affections, she made plain her 
readiness to accompany her protector to the 
end of the world. 

But the puppy held back and delayed 
progress as effectively as a ship’s anchor, so, 
fearing to exert too great a strain upon his 
extended finger, Daniels gave the animal 
bodily into her embrace. One short arm 
encircled the dog’s neck, whereupon, as if 
by habit, it limply resigned itself to misery. 
The three went slowly out of that sin-ridden 
place, the man dazed and delighted, the child 
loquacious and trustful, the puppy with loll- 
ing tongue and legs protruding stiffly. 

Daniels had mastered many dialects in his 
time, from Chinook to pidgin-English, but 
to save himself he could make nothing out 
of this language. Some words were plain, 
but they were lost in a bubbling flow of 
strange, moist, lisping articulations that left 
the general meaning obscure. She answered 
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all his questions eagerly, fully, and he 
acknowledged, 

“She knows what she’s sayin’, all right, 
but I’m as rattled as.a tenderfoot.” 

Nevertheless he derived a preposterous. 
delight from this experience, until he realized 
that they were wandering aimlessly. Then 
thoughts of a possible encounter with a dis- 
tracted parent filled him with such dismay 
that he appealed to the first woman he met. 
“Lady! If you know where this baby 
lives ‘a 

“Certainly I know.” 

“Then take her home. Her mother’ll 
think I’m a kidnapper.” Daniels perspired 
at the thought. 

The woman laughingly accepted the re- 
sponsibility of a full explanation, but as she 
lifted the child it turned up its face to Dan- 
iels, quite as a matter of course. The rose- 
bud lips awaited him, yet he did not under- 
stand. He inquired blankly, 

“Vow what does she want?” 

““A kiss. Don’t you, dearie?” 

““God’Imighty!”’ breathed the man. Then 
he lowered his bearded face. 

He was trembling when the strangers had 
gone; he felt those moist baby lips against 
his, and the sensation almost overcame him. 
He didn’t like the woman’s appearance, but 
she seemed tender hearted and—there was 
no better way of insuring the safety of his 
little charge than to give her over. 

But that kiss! It remained upon his lips 
more fragrant, more holy, than anything he 
had ever conceived. It left him conscious 
of his own uncleanliness and shortcomings. 

Still in a daze he looked down at his index 
finger, which remained rigid: it was blue 
with the cold, but he felt nothing except the 
clasp of a tiny woollen mit. 

“Well!” he exploded. ‘‘I—don’t seem to 
be dreaming. She liked me—she must ’ave, 
or she wouldn’t ’ave kissed me. She sure 
did, and I—God! I’d trade Discovery for 
another one.” 

He felt no further interest in Arcadia; he 
thought only of the child and the amazing 
adventure that had come to him; he could 
think of nothing else during the afternoon. 





‘More than once he touched his lips timidly 


with his tongue and bared his hand to stare 
at his big finger. 

When he had dined that evening he 
began a leisurely round of the saloons and 
gambling-halls, pausing in each to invite 
everyone to drink, as befitted a man of 
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wealth. He played, more or less, without 
knowing whether he won or lost, for his 
thoughts were directed in other and 
stranger channels. 

The Elite was the most pretentious place 


of amusement in Arcadia, and it was run- 


ning full blast when he strolled in, late that 
night. The show was over in the theater, 
but a dance was going on. Beyond the peo- 
ple at the gambling-tables he saw swiftly 
moving figures and heard the caller’s shouts 
through the rhythmic beat of the orchestra. 

He looked on with some interest until he 
could engage the attention of a bartender, 
then said, ‘‘Call everybody up for a drink.” 
When the fellow eyed him distrustfully he 
explained, “I’m John Daniels.” 

He was amused at the instant, almost 
ludicrous change of expression, and at the 
alacrity with which the crowd responded to 
his invitation. They stampeded; the games 
were deserted; the “‘sleepers” roused them- 
selves; even the dancers came trooping 
forth with his name upon their lips. The 
music ended discordantly, and the musicians 
followed them. The long bar was lined six 
deep by people who elbowed each other for a 
glimpse of the famous John Daniels. Those 
who succeeded beheld a huge, grim-featured 
man, bearded t6 the cheek-bones, who 
seemed deaf to their remarks and heedless of 
their stares. His hair was long and gray; 
his eyes were small and bright and hard; he 
looked like a Mormon elder. 

It took time to serve such an assemblage, 
and during the delay Daniels stood motion- 
less, vaguely resenting this curiosity. When 
the bartender said, ‘All set!”’ he raised his 
glass and exclaimed, 

“Drink hearty!”’ 

As the glass left his lips his eyes ran down 
the bar and along the bank of faces, clear to 
the end where the dance-hall girls had 
squeezed themselves in. There they rested, 
and widened. 

His hand fell heavily, crushing the glass 
beneath it, for facing him, clinging to the 
rail as if about to fall, stood his wife. Their 
eyes met fairly. Daniels saw in hers the 
first flaming light of recognition, then that 
expression of deathly terror that he remem- 
bered: he felt the floor sinking, saw the near- 
by figures whirling, heard the clamor die. 

After his first start not a muscle of his 
face moved, but his eyes began slowly to 
search through the crowd as if for some one, 
and seeing that, she understood. With a 


hand to her throat she groped her way 
blindly out of the crush, then made for the 
rear, but her knees forsook her, and she 
paused, leaning against the wall. It never 
occurred to her that she might escape. 

She knew without looking when he came 
toward her. He spoke in an emotionless 
tone saying, “‘Come!”’ and she followed, half 
swooning—followed him up the stairs to the 
curtained boxes that ran around the gallery. 

When they were alone, she faced him, 
managing to utter: “So, you—are John 
Daniels! They said you were dead.” 

She expected some violence, death per- 
haps, but he only looked at her silently with 
an expression she could not read. She felt 
she must scream. She swayed; her eyes 
were filmed with terror. 

“Well! Why don’t you do it, McGill? 
Why don’t you?” she cried hysterically. 

‘Where is Barclay?”’ he inquired. 

“‘He’s here—somewhere. We came three 
weeks ago. We—TI didn’t know—” 

He saw that she was not the woman he 
had known: she was frail, broken; her 
fluttering hands were thin and bloodless; 
she had no spirit. 

“So! He’s got you working, eh? You're 
one of these—rusélers!”’ 

“T had to do something. All I know is 
stage work.” 

“This ain’t stage work!” 

She nodded wearily. “He made me go 
the—limit.” 

“‘Made you! Did you get a divorce?” 

““N—no!” 

McGill cursed so harshly that she 
flinched, although she had long since grown 
accustomed to profanity. Then he turned 
away, but reading murder in his face she 
seized him with fingers that were like claws. 

“Wait! Don’t do that!” 

“You love him, don’t you?” 

“No, no! But—he’s bad now, and—and 
probably drunk. He’ll kill you, McGill. 
He’s bad, I tell you—tough—don’t you 
understand? He’s bad, and he’s made me 
bad, too; that’s why I’m here. He’s not 
worth it, McGill; neither am I!” 

“You can’t stay in Arcadia, neither of 
you. I got out of Ophir and let you alone, 
but this is my town; I can’t leave it.” 

“We'll go,” she cried, wringing her hands, 
“anyhow I'll go, if you’ll help me. But I'll 
need help—oh, God, yes! I'll need help. 
You don’t know— You and he can settle 
things afterward.” 
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“You want to leave him?” 

“T’ve tried to break away. I’ve been try- 
ing ever since that first day in Ophir, but he 
won’t let me. I kept trying—until I 
learned better; now I’m afraid. He’s 
broken me, Dan, but you'll help me to leave 
him, won’t you?” 

After a time the husband answered, more 
to himself than to her: “I guess I’m even 
with you, anyhow. You’ve gone to hell, 
hand in hand with him. I won’t interfere— 
not that way. Is’pose he beats you?” 

She nodded, and saw his bearded face 
twitch. “‘Yes, and he'll make me like 
these other women—you understand? I’ve 
fought until I’m tired, worn out. I’m ina 
trap, McGill, and—I’m afraid—afraid for 
the little soul I have left.” 

“You sprung the trap,’’ he told her bit- 
terly. 

But his wife had seen a way to freedom 
and clutched at it with desperate persist- 
ence. “Listen! I want to talk to you. 
Come with me for a minute.” 

“Come? Why?” 

“Never mind. Oh, it’s all right. You 
owe me something, for I still have your 
name. Do this for me, please! It’s only 
a step.” 

He yielded to her imploring eyes 
and followed grudgingly down the 
back stairs and into the night, 
wondering the while at his own 
weakness. She led the way, bare- 
headed, heedless of the cold. They 
were in that ill-favored district he 
had penetrated earlier in the day, 
but if it had been offensive then 
it was doubly so now, with its 
muffled sounds of debauchery and 
wickedness. She paused final- 
ly, fumbling at the door of 
one miserable structure, where- 
upon he growled, 

“You live here?” 

“Sh—h!” She laid a 
finger on her lips as she let 
him in and lit a lamp, then 
she beckoned him toward 
the single rear room, shad- 
ing the light with one 
hand and inviting him 
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tiny lass who had befriended him that after- 
noon. Her lips were pouting sweetly; her 
face was flushed with dreams; one plump 
little arm was outside the covers, and just 
below the doubled fist McGill saw the 
deep, dimpled bracelet of babyhood. Her 
presence made of these squalid surround- 
ings a place of purity; the room became 
suddenly a shrine. 

“The son of a gun!” said McGill inanely, 
then his face darkened once more. ‘‘I know 
her,” he announced grimly. ‘What are you 
doing with that kid—in this hell-hole?”’ 

From the alleyways near by came a burst 
of ribaldry, but the woman’s face was shin- 
ing when she answered: 

‘Why, she’s mine—my baby. We have 
no other home.” 

He did not—could not—speak, so she 
said simply, 



















silently to peer over her *Ao- ™ 
shoulder. 
The surprise of what he 
saw struck McGill dumb, “No, no! Not yet! Let her stay here a little while—till I'm 
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“Now you see why I must leave Barclay, 
and—all this.” 

“Vour baby!”’ McGill’s eyes dropped to 
the index finger of his right hand; then he 
touched his lips curiously. 

“Barclay won’t let me run straight. I’ve 
always wanted to, and now I must, for the 
baby’s sake.”’ When this brought no re- 
sponse she continued with growing intens- 
ity, but in a lowered tone: “She'll begin to 
understand things, before long. She’ll hear 
about him—and me. Then what? She’ll 
think for herself, and she'll never forget a 
thing like that, never. How can she grow 
up to be good if she learns the truth? It 
wouldn’t let her. Nobody could stay good 
around Barclay. Even I couldn’t, and I 
was a woman when I met him. I’m decent, 
inside, McGill. Honestly, I am, and I’ve 
been sorry every day since you left. Oh! 
I’ve paid for what I did! And I'll pay more, 
if I have to, but she mustn’t be part of the 
price. No! You’ve got to help me. Don’t 
you see?”’ 

She mistook his gesture of bewilderment 
for one of refusal, then hurried to one final, 
frenzied appeal, although at a fearful cost to 
herself. It was this which had come to her 
in the dance-hall, it was this that she had 
led up to without allowing herself time in 
which to weaken. 

“Listen! She shouldn’t stay with me, 
even if I get away: it wouldn’t be good for 
her; besides, Barclay would find us some- 
time, or if he didn’t, I’m too sick to last 
much longer. Then she’d be alone. You’re 
rich, McGill. You’re John Daniels. You'll 
have to take her—not for my sake, under- 
stand, but—” 

“7?” The man started. “I take Bar- 
clay’s baby? Great God!”’ 

There was a moment of silence during 
which the wife strove to steady herself, then 
she said, 

‘She’s not his: she’s yours—ours.”’ 

McGill uttered a great cry. It issued 
from the depths of his being and racked him 
dreadfully. He swung ponderously toward 
the rear room, then fell to trembling so that 
he could not proceed. He stared at the 
woman, lifted his hands, then dropped them; 
his lips shook. A fretful, sleepy complaint 
issued from the chamber, at which the 
mother raised a warning finger, and the 
necessity for silence calmed him more 
quickly than anything else could have done. 

‘““My—baby!”’ he whispered, while he felt 


something melt within him and was filled 
with such an aching joy that he sobbed with 
the agony of it. 

His wife’s punishment overflowed when 
he breathed fiercely: 

“Then give her to me. You can’t keep 
her—you can’t touch her. You ain’t fit.” 

She bowed her head in assent, although 
his torture was nothing as compared with 
hers. 

“You'll help me to get away from Bar- 
clay, won’t you?” she asked, supporting 
herself unsteadily. 

“Barclay! I forgot him! He’s the one 
that did all this, ain’t he? He brought you 
to—this; and my baby, too. He made her 
live among women like these. He raised 
her in slime—”’ The speaker’s face became 
slowly, frightfully distorted. 

His wife went swiftly to him; she strug- 
gled to fend him away from the door, but he 
moved irresistibly. They wrestled breath- 
lessly so as not to awaken the child, while 
she begged him in the baby’s name not to 
go, not to bring blceod upon her, but he 
plucked her arms from around him and 
went out, closing the door softly. 

When he had gone Mrs. McGill stood mo- 
tionless, her eyes closed, her palms pressed 
over her ears as if to shut out a sound she 


dreaded. 


Barclay was dealing ‘‘ bank” in one of the 
saloons when McGill entered and came 
toward him down the full length of the 
room. They recognized each other as their 
eyes met, and the former sat back stiffly in 
his chair, feeling that the dead had risen. 
What he saw written in the face of the 
bearded man drove the blood from his 
cheeks, for it was something he had dreaded 
in his dreams. He knew himself to be cor- 
nered, and fear set his nerves to jumping so 
uncontrollably that when he snatched the 
Colt’s from its drawer and fired blindly, he 
missed. The place was crowded, and it broke 
into a frightful confusion at the first shot. 

None of those present told the same tale 
of what immediately followed, but the 
stories agreed in this, that John Daniels 
neither hesitated nor quickened his ap- 
proach, although Barclay emptied his gun so 
swiftly that the echoes blended, then 
snapped it on a spent cartridge as the two 
clinched. Curious ones later searched out 
the bullet marks in wall and ceiling which 
showed beyond doubt the nervous panic 
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under which the gambler had gone to 
pieces, and so long as the building stood 
they remained objects of great interest. 

Now McGill—or Daniels, as he was 
known to the onlookers—never went 
armed, having yet to feel the need of other 
weapons than his hands. He tore the gun 
from his victim’s grasp, then mauled him 
with it so fearfully that men shouted at him 
and hid their faces. Meanwhile he was 
speaking, growling something into Bar- 
clay’s ears. No one understood what it was 
he said until the confusion died and they 
heard these words, 

‘““—And you'll go with my brand on you 
where everybody’ll read it and know 
you're a rat.” 

Next he did something that a great many 
had heard of, but few, even of the old-timers, 
had witnessed. He gun-branded his enemy. 
Barclay was little more than a pulp by this 
time; he lay face up across the faro table 
with McGill’s fingers at his throat. They 
thought the older man was about to brain 
him, but instead he turned the revolver in 
his hand and drew the thin, sharp-edged 
sight across Barclay’s forehead from temple 
to temple, then from forelock to bridge of 
nose. A stream of blood followed, as the 
sight ripped through to the skull like a dull 
scalpel, leaving a ragged, disfiguring cross 
above the gambler’s eyes; it scarred the 
bone; it formed a hideous mutilation that 
would last so long as the fellow lived, and 
constitute a brand of infamy to single him 
out from ten thousand, telling the story of 
his dishonor. 

When he had finished, McGill raised the 
wretch bodily and flung him half across the 
room as if he were unclean; then without a 
glance to right er left, he went forth as he 
had come. 

His wife was waiting with her ears cov- 
ered, but she saw the blood on his hands 
when she opened her eyes, and cried out. 
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“Tt’s his,” he told her roughly. “I 
don’t think I killed him: I tried not to, for 
her sake,” he inclined his head toward the 
inner door. ‘But it was hard to hold in, 
after all this time. He'll never trouble you 
again.” 

‘When do you—mean to take the baby?” 
she whispered. 

“Now! She—” 

“No, no! Not yet! Let her stay here 
a little while—till I’m strong enough 
to let her go. Just a little while, Mc- 
Gill. You’re a good man—don’t you 
understand?” She was palsied, incoherent 
with dread; in her eyes was a look of 
death. But he held out his empty arms, 
crying hoarsely, 

“Let me have my kiddie!” 

So she went in and gathered up the sleep- 
ing babe. 

It may have been the father’s heart-beats 
that awakened the little one when she lay 
against his breast; at any rate, the blue eyes 
epened and stared up at him gravely. As- 
tonishment, alarm, gave way to recogni- 
tion; she smiled drowsily, and her lids 
closed again, then a tiny hand curled about 
one of McGill’s fingers. His face was wet 
when he raised it to the stricken woman and 
said gently, 

“We'll go now, if you’re ready, Alice.” 

“What do you—?” She stared at him 
wildly. “You don’t want me, McGill: not 
after all I’ve done, all I—am?”’ 

“T’ve always wanted you,” he told her 
simply. “You'll have to come, for she 
needs you.” Holding the baby close with 
one arm, he extended the other to his wife, 
but she drew back, choking. 

“Not yet!” she managed to say through 
her tears, “not until you know I’m not all 
bad—only weak.” 

He took her hand, and together they went 
out, walking slowly so as not to awaken the 
child. 
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Do you dream? 


The Dream Doctor 


Have you ever heard of Dr. Sigmund Freud, of Vienna? 






Do you know what he 


is doing? In the following story, Craig Kennedy solves a baffling murder mystery by searching the 
soul—by analyzing, according to Dr. Freud’s theories, the dreams—of one of the innocent char- 


acters in the tragedy. 


We think Mr. Reeve has rarely done a more clever or brilliant piece of 
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interesting. 
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2 HIS is Dr. Leslie—the coroner. 
Can you come to the Municipal 
Hospital—right away?” 

“Right away, Doctor,” answered 

Craig, hanging up the receiver. ‘‘ Walter, 

you'll come, too?” 

A quarter of an hour later we were in the 
courtyard of the city’s largest hospital. In 
the balmy sunshine the convalescing pa- 
tients were sitting on benches or slowly try- 
ing their strength, walking over the grass, 
clad in faded hospital bathrobes. 

We entered the office and quickly were 
conducted by an orderly to a little labora- 
tory in a distant wing. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Craig, as we 
hurried along. 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied the man, 
“except that it seems that Price Maitland, 
the broker, you know, was picked up on 
the street and brought here dying. He died 
before the doctors could relieve him.” 

Dr. Leslie was waiting impatiently for 
us. “What do you make of that, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy?” 

The coroner spread out on the table before 
us a folded half-sheet of typewriting and 
searched Craig’s face eagerly to see what 
impression it made on him. 

“We found it stuffed in Maitland’s out- 
side coat pocket,” ht explained. 

It was dateless and brief: 


DEAREST MADELINE: 

May God in his mercy forgive me for what I am 
about todo. I have just seen Dr. Ross. He has 
told me the nature of your illness. I cannot bear 
to think that I am the cause, so I am going simply 
to drop out of your life. “I cannot live with you, 
and I cannot live without you. Do not blame me. 





than that. 


Always think the best you can of me, even if you 
could not give me all. Good-bye. 
Your distracted husband, 
PRICE. 

At once the idea flashed over me that 
Maitland had found himself suffering from 
some incurable disease and had taken the 
quickest means of settling his dilemma. 

Kennedy looked up suddenly from the 
note. 

“Do you think it was a suicide?” asked 
the coroner. 

“Suicide?” Craig repeated. ‘Suicides 

don’t usually write on typewriters. A 
hasty note scrawled on a sheet of paper in 
trembling pen or pencil, that is what they 
usually leave. No, some one tried to escape 
the handwriting experts this way.” 
* “Exactly my idea,” agreed Dr. Leslie, 
with evident satisfaction. ‘Now listen. 
Maitland was conscious almost up to the last 
moment, and yet the hospital doctors tell 
me they could not get a syllable of an 
ante-mortem statement from him.” 

“You mean he refused to talk?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied; “it was more perplexing 
Even if the police had not made 
the usual blunder of arresting him for in- 
toxication instead of sending him immedi- 
ately to the hospital, it would have made no 
difference. The doctors simply could not 
have saved him, apparently. For the truth 
is, Professor Kennedy, we don’t even know 
what was the maiter with him.” 

Dr. Leslie seemed much excited by the 
case, as well he might be. 

“Maitland was found reeling and stag- 
gering on Broadway this morning,” con- 
tinued the coroner.. ‘‘ Perhaps the police- 
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man was not really at fault at first for 
arresting him, but before the wagon came 
Maitland was speechless and absolutely 
unable to move a muscle.” 

Dr. Leslie paused as he recited the strange 
facts, then resumed: ‘His eyes reacted, 
all right.. He seemed to want to speak, to 
write, but couldn’t. A frothy saliva drib- 
bled from his mouth, but he could not frame 
a word. He was paralyzed, and his breath- 
ing was peculiar. They then hurried him to 
the hospital as soon as they could. But 
it was of no use.” 

Kennedy was regarding the doctor keenly 
as he proceeded. Dr. Leslie paused again 
to emphasize what he was about to say. 

“Here is another strange thing. It may 
or may not be of importance, but it is 
strange, nevertheless. Before Maitland 
died they sent for his wife. He was still 
conscious when she reached the hospital, 
could recognize her, seemed to want to 
speak, but could neither talk nor move. It 
was pathetic. She was grief-stricken, of 
course. But she did not faint. She is 
not of the fainting kind. It was what she 
said that impressed everyone. ‘I knew 
it—I knew it,’ she cried. She had dropped 
on her knees by the side of the bed. ‘I 
felt it. Only the other night I had the hor- 
rible dream. I saw him in a terrific strug- 
gle. Icould not see what it was—it seemed 
to be an invisible thing. I ran to him— 
then the scene shifted. I saw a funeral pro- 
cession, and in.the casket I could see 
through the wood—his face—oh, it was a 
warning! It has come true. I feared it, 
even though I knew it was only a dream. 
Often I have had the dream of that funeral 
procession and always I saw the same face, 
his face. Oh, it is horrible—terrible!’ ” 

It was evident that Dr. Leslie at least was 
impressed by the dream. 

“What have you done since?” 
Craig. 

“T have turned loose everyone I could 
find available,” replied Dr. Leslie, handing 
over a sheaf of reports. 

Kennedy glanced keenly over them as 
they lay spread out on the table. “I should 
like to see the body,” he said, at length. 

It was lying in the next room, awaiting 
Dr. Leslie’s permission to be removed. 

“At first,” explained the doctor, leading 
the way, ‘“‘we thought it might be a case 
of knock-out drops, chloral, you know—or 
perhaps chloral and whiskey, a combination 
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which might unite to make chloroform in 
the blood. But no. We have tested for 
everything we can think of. In fact there 
seems to be no trace of a drug present. It 
is inexplicable. If Maitland really com- 
mitted suicide, he must have taken some- 
thing—and as far as we can find out there 
is no trace of anything. As far as we have 
gone we have always been forced back to the 
original idea that it was a natural death— 
perhaps due to shock of some kind, or 
organic weakness.” 

Kennedy had thoughtfully raised one of 
the lifeless hands and was examining it. 

“Not that,” he corrected. ‘Even if the 
autopsy shows nothing, it doesn’t prove 
that it was a natural death. Look!” 

On the back of the hand was a tiny, red, 
swollen mark. Dr. Leslie regarded it with 
pursed-up lips as though not knowing 
whether it was significant or not. 

“The tissues seemed to be thickly in- 
filtrated with a reddish serum and the blood- 
vessels congested,’ he remarked slowly. 
“There was a frothy mucus in the bronchial 
tubes. The blood was liquid, dark, and 
didn’t clot. The fact of the matter is that 
the autopsical research revealed absolutely 
nothing but a general disorganization of the 
blood-corpuscles, a most peculiar thing, but 
one the significance of which none of us here 
can fathom. If it was poison that he took 
or that had been given to him, it was the 
most subtle, intangible, elusive, that ever 
came to my knowledgé. Why, there is 
absolutely no trace or clue 

“Nor any use in looking for one in that 
way,” broke in Kennedy decisively. “If 
we are to make any progress in this case, 
we must look elsewhere than to an autopsy. 
There is no clue beyond what you have 
found, if I am right. And I think I am 
right. It was the venom of the cobra.” 

“Cobra venom?” repeated the coroner, 
glancing up at a row of technical works. 

“Ves. No, it’s no use trying to look it 
up. There is no way of verifying a case of 
cobra poisoning except by the symptoms. , 
It is not like any other poisoning in the 
world.” 

Dr. Leslie and I looked at each other, 
aghast at the thought of a poison so subtle 
that it defied detection. 

“You think he was bitten by a snake?” 
I blurted out, half incredulous. 

“Oh, Walter, on’ Broadway? No, of 
course not. But cobra venom has a medi- 
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cinal value. It is sent here in small quan- 
tities for various medicinal purposes. Then, 
too, it would be easy to use it. A scratch 
on the hand in the passing crowd, a quick 
shoving of the letter into the pocket of the 
victim—and the murderer would probably 
think to ‘go undetected.”’ 

We stood dismayed at the horror of such 
a scientific murder and the meagerness of the 
materials to work on in tracing it out. 

“That dream was indeed peculiar,” 
ruminated Craig, before we had really 
grasped the import of his quick revelation. 

“You don’t mean to say that you attach 
any importance to a dream?” I asked 
hurriedly, trying to follow him. 

Kennedy merely shrugged his shoulders, 
but I could see plainly enough that he did. 

“You haven’t given this letter out to the 
press?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” answered Dr. Leslie. 

“Then don’t, until I say to do so. 
need to keep it.” 

The cab in which we had come to the 
hospital was still waiting. ‘‘We must see 
Mrs. Maitland first,” said Kennedy, as we 
left the nonplused coroner and his assis- 
tants. 

The Maitlands lived, we soon found, in a 
large old-fashioned brownstone house just 
off Fifth Avenue. 

Kennedy’s card with the message that it 
was very urgent brought us in as far as the 
library, where we sat for a moment looking 
around at the quiet refinement of a more 
than well-to-do home. 

On a desk at one end of the long room was 
a typewriter. Kennedy rose. There was 
not a sound of anyone in either the hallway 
or the adjoining rooms. A moment later 
he was bending quietly over the typewriter 
in the corner, running off a series of char- 
acters on a sheet of paper. A sound of a 
closing door upstairs, and he quickly 
jammed the paper into his pocket, retraced 
his steps, and was sitting quietly opposite 
me again. 

Mrs. Maitland was a tall, perfectly formed 
woman of baffling age, but with the im- 
pression of both youth and maturity which 
Was very fascinating. She was calmer now, 
and although she seemed to be of anything 
but a hysterical nature, it was quite evident 
that her nervousness was due to much more 
than the shock of the recent tragic event, 
great as that must have been. It may have 
been that I recalled the words of the note, 
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“Dr. Ross has told me the nature of 
your illness,” but I fancied that she had 
been suffering from some nervous trouble. 

“There is no use prolonging our introduc- 
tion, Mrs. Maitland,” began Kennedy. 
““We have called because the authorities are 
not yet fully convinced that Mr. Maitland 
committed suicide.” 

It was evident that she had seen the note, 
at least. “‘Not a suicide?” she repeated, 
looking from one to the other of us. 

“Mr. Masterson on the wire, ma’am,” 
whispered a maid. ‘Do you wish to speak 
to him? He begged to say that he did not 
wish to intrude, but he felt that if there——” 

“Yes, I will talk to him—in my room,” 
she interrupted. 

I thought that there was just a trace of 
well-concealed confusion, as she excused 
herself. 

We rose. Kennedy did not resume his 
seat immediately. Without a word or look 
he completed his work at the typewriter 
by abstracting several blank sheets of paper 
from the desk. 

A few moments later Mrs. Maitland re- 
turned, calmer. 

“In his note,” resumed Kennedy, “he 
spoke of Dr. Ross and 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘can’t you see Dr. Ross 
about it? Really I—I oughtn’t to be— 
questioned in this way—not now, so soon 
after what I’ve had to go through.” 

It seemed that her nerves were getting 
unstrung again. Kennedy rose to go. 

“Later, come to see me,” she pleaded. 
“But now—you must realize—it is too 
much. I cannot talk—I cannot.” 

“Mr. Maitland had no enemies that you 
know of?” asked Kennedy, determined to 
learn something now, at least. 

“No, no. None that would—do that.” 

“You had had no quarrel?” he added. 

““No—we never quarreled. Oh, Price— 
why did you? How could you?”’ 

Her feelings were apparently rapidly 
getting the better of her. Kennedy bowed, 
and we withdrew silently. He had learned 
one thing. She believed or wanted others 
to believe in the note. 

At a public telephone, a few minutes later, 
Kennedy was running over the names in 
the telephone book. ‘‘Let me see—here’s 
an Arnold Masterson,” he considered. 
Then turning the pages he went on, “‘ Now 
we must find this Dr. Ross. There—Dr. 
Sheldon Ross—specialist in nerve diseases 
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—that must be the one. He lives only a 
few blocks further up-town.” 

Handsome, well built, tall, dignified, in 
fact distinguished, Dr. Ross proved to be 
a man whose very face and manner were 
magnetic, as should be those of one who 
had chosen his branch of the profession. 

“You have heard, I suppose, of the 
strange death of Price Maitland?”’ began 
Kennedy when we were seated in the doctor’s 
office. 

“Yes, about an hour ago.” It was evi- 
dent that he was studying us. 

“Mrs. Maitland, I believe, is a patient 
of yours?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Maitland is one of my pa- 
tients,”’ he admitted interrogatively. Then, 
as if considering that Kennedy’s manner was 
not to be mollified by anything short of a 
show of confidence, he added: ‘‘She came 
to me several months ago. I have had her 
under treatment for nervous trouble since 
then, without a marked improvement.” 

“And Mr. Maitland,” asked Kennedy, 
“was he a patient, too?” 

“Mr. Maitland,” admitted the doctor 
with some reticence, “had called on me 
this morning, but no, he was not a patient.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual?” 

“He seemed to be much worried,” Dr. 
Ross replied guardedly. 

Kennedy took the suicide note from his 
pocket and handed it to him. 

“T suppose you have heard of this?” 
asked Craig. 

The doctor read it hastily, then looked up, 
as if measuring from Kennedy’s manner 
just how much he knew. “As nearly as I 
could make out,” he said slowly, his reti- 
cence to outward appearance gone, ‘‘ Mait- 
land seemed to have something on his mind. 
He came inquiring as to the real cause of 
his wife’s nervousness. Before I had 
talked to him long I gathered that he had 
a haunting fear that she did not love him 
any more, if ever. I fancied that he even 
doubted her fidelity.” 

I wondered why the doctor was talking 
so freely, now, in contrast with his former 
secretiveness. 

“Do you think he was right?” shot out 
Kennedy quickly, eying Dr. Ross keenly. 

‘““No, emphatically, no; he was not right,” 
replied the doctor, meeting Craig’s scrutiny 
without flinching. “Mrs. Maitland,” he 
went on more slowly as if carefully weigh- 
ing every word, “belongs to a large and 


growing class of women in whom, to 
speak frankly, sex seems to be suppressed. 
She is a very handsome and attractive 
woman—you have seen her? Yes? You 
must have noticed, though, that she is really 
frigid, cold, intellectual.” : 

The doctor was so sharp and positive 
about his first statement and so careful in 
phrasing the second that I, at least, jumped 
to the conclusion that Maitland might 
have been right, after all. I imagined that 
Kennedy, too, had his suspicions of the 
doctor. 

“Have you ever heard of or used cobra 
venom in any of your medical work?” he 
asked casually. 

Dr. Ross wheeled in his chair, surprised. 

“Why, yes,” he replied quickly. ‘You 
know that it is a test for blood diseases, 
one of the most recently discovered and used 
parallel to the old tests. It is known as 
the Weil cobra-venom test.” 

“Do you use it often?” 

“N-no,” he replied.. ‘My practice ordi- 
narily does not lie in that direction. I 
used it not long ago, once, though. I have 
a patient under my care, a well-known 
club-man. He came to me originally——” 

“Arnold Masterson?” asked Craig. 

“Yes—how did you know his name?” 

“Guessed it,’”’ replied Craig laconically, 
as if he knew much more than he cared to 
tell. ‘‘He was a friend of Mrs. Maitland’s, 
was he not?” 

“T should say not,” replied Dr. Ross, with- 
out hesitation. He was quite ready to talk 
without being urged. “Ordinarily,” he 
explained confidentially, “professional ethics 
seals my lips, but in this instance, since 
you seem to know so much, I may as well 
tell more.” 

I hardly knew whether to take him at his 
face value or not. Still he went on: “Mrs. 
Maitland is, as I have hinted at, what we 
specialists would call a consciously frigid 
but unconsciously passionate woman. As 
an intellectual woman she suppresses nature. 
But nature does and will assert herself, we 
believe. Often you will find an intellectual 
woman attracted unreasonably to a purely 
physical man—I mean, speaking generally, 
not in particular cases. You have read 
Ellen Key, I presume? Well, she expresses 
it well in some of the things she has written 
about affinities. Now, don’t misunder- 
stand me,” he cautioned. ‘I am speaking 
generally, not of this individual case.” 
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I was following Dr. Ross closely. When 
he talked so, he was a most fascinating man. 

“Mrs. Maitland,” he resumed, ‘has 
been much troubled by her dreams, as you 
have heard, doubtless. The other day she 
told me of another dream. In it she 
seemed to be attacked by a bull, which 
suddenly changed into a serpent. I 
may say that I had asked her to 
make a record of her 
dreams, as well as other 
data, which I thought 
might be of use in the 
study and treatment of her 
nervous troubles. I 
readily surmised that 
not the dream, but some- 
thing else, perhaps some 
recollection which it re- 
called, worried her. By 
careful questioning I 
discovered that it was— 
a broken engagement.” 

“Yes,” prompted 
Kennedy. 

“The bull-serpent, she 
admitted, hada half-human 
face—the face of Arnold Masterson!”’ 

Was Dr. Ross desperately shifting sus- 
picion from himself? I asked. 

“Very strange—very,” ruminated Ken- 
nedy. “That reminds meagain. I wonder 
if you could let me have a sample of this 
cobra venom?” 

“Surely. Excuse me; I’ll get you some.” 

The doctor had scarcely shut the door 
when Kennedy began prowling around 
quietly. In the waiting-room, which was 
now deserted, stood a typewriter. 

Quickly Craig ran over the keys of the 
machine until he had a sample of every 
character. Then he reached into a 
drawer of the desk and hastily stuffed 
several blank sheets of paper into his 
pocket. 

“Of course I need hardly caution you in 
handling this,” remarked Dr. Ross, as he 
returned. “You are as well acquainted as 
I am with the danger attending its careless 
and unscientific uses.” 

“I am, and I thank you very much,” 
said Kennedy. 

We were standing in the waiting-room. 

‘You will keep me advised of any progress 
you make in the case?” the doctor asked. 
“It complicates, as you can well imagine, 
my treatment of Mrs. Maitland.” 
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“Suicide, Craig repeated. 
“Suicides don't usually 
write on typewriters ~ 


“T shall be glad to do so,” replied Ken- 
nedy, as we departed. 

An hour later found us in a handsomely 
appointed bachelor apartment in a fashion- 
able hotel overlooking the lower entrance 
to the Park. 

““Mr. Masterson, I believe?” inquired 
Kennedy, as a slim, debonair, youngish-old 
man entered the room in which we had been 
waiting. 

“T am that same,” he smiled. “‘To what 
am I indebted for this pleasure?” 

We had been gazing at the various curios 
with which he had made the room a veritable 
den of the connoisseur. 

“You have evidently traveled consider- 
ably,’ remarked Kennedy, avoiding the 
question for the time. 

“Ves, I have been back in this country 
only a few weeks,” Masterson replied, 
awaiting the answer to the first question. 

“T called,” proceeded Kennedy, “in the 
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hope that you, Mr. Masterson, might be 

able to shed some light on the rather 

peculiar case of Mr. Maitland, of whose 

death, I suppose, you have already heard.” 
emo’? 


“You have known Mrs. Maitland a long 
time?” ignored Kennedy. 

“We went to school together.” 

“And were engaged, were you not?” 

Masterson looked at Kennedy in ill- 
concealed surprise. 

“Yes. But how did you know that? It 
was a secret—only between us two—I 
thought. She broke it off—not I.” 

“She broke off the engagement ?” 
prompted Kennedy. 

“Ves—a story about an escapade of mine 
and all that sort of thing, you know—but, 
by Jove! I like your nerve, sir.” Master- 
son frowned, then added: “I prefer not to 
talk of that. There are some incidents in 
a man’s life, particularly where a woman 
is concerned, that are forbidden.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” hastened Kennedy, 
“but, by the way, you would have no 
objection to making a statement regarding 
your trip abroad and your recent return 
to this country—subsequent to—ah—the 
incident which we will not refer to?” 

“None whatever. I left New York in 
1908, disgusted with everything in general, 
and life here in particular ™ 

“Would you object to jotting it down so 
that I can get it straight?” asked Kennedy. 
“Just a brief résumé, you know.” 

“No. Have you a pen or a pencil?” 

“T think you might as well dictate it; it 
will take only a minute to run it off on the 
typewriter.” 

Masterson rang a bell. A young man 
appeared noiselessly. 

“‘Wix,” he said, “‘take this: ‘I left New 
York in 1908, traveling on the Continent, 
mostly in Paris, Vienna, and Rome. Lat- 
terly I have lived in London, until six weeks 
ago, when I returned to New York.’ Will 
that serve?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” said Kennedy, as he 
folded up the sheet of paper which the 
young secretary handed to him. “Thank 
you. I trust you won’t consider it an im- 
pertinence if I ask you whether you were 
aware that Dr. Ross was Mrs. Maitland’s 
physician?” 

‘““Of course I knew it,” Masterson replied 
frankly. ‘I have given him up for that 
reason, although he does not know it yet. 





I most strenuously object to being the sub- 
ject of—what shall I call it?—his mental 
vivisection.” 

“Do you think he oversteps his position 
in trying to learn of the mental life of his 
patients?” queried Craig. 

“T would rather say nothing further on 
that, either,” replied Masterson. “I was 
talking over the wire to Mrs. Maitland a 
few moments ago, giving her my condo- 
lences and asking if there was anything I 
could do for her immediately, just as I 
would have done in the old days—only 
then, of course, I should have gone to her 
directly. The reason I did not go, but tele- 
phoned, was because this Ross seems to 
have put some ridiculous notions into her 
head about me. Now, look here; I don’t 
want to discuss this. I’ve told you more 
than I intended, anyway.” 

Masterson had risen. His suavity masked 
a final determination to say no more. 

The day was far advanced after this 
series of very unsatisfactory interviews. 
I looked at Kennedy blankly. We seemed 
to have uncovered so little that was tangi- 
ble that I was much surprised to find that 
apparently he was well contented with 
what had happened in the case so far. 

“T shall be busy for a few hours in the 
laboratory, Walter,” he remarked, as we 
parted at the subway. ‘‘I think, if you have 
nothing better to do, that you might employ 
the time in looking up some of the gossip 
about Mrs. Maitland and Masterson, to say 
nothing of Dr. Ross,” he emphasized. 
“Drop in after dinner.” 

There was not much that I could find. Of 
Mrs. Maitland there was practically nothing 
that I already did not know from having 
seen her name in the papers. She was a 
leader in a certain set which was devoting its 
activities to various social and moral propa- 
ganda. Masterson’s early escapades were 
notorious even in the younger smart set in 
which he had moved, but his years abroad 
had mellowed the recollection of them. He 
had not distinguished himself in any way 
since his return to set gossip afloat, or had 
any tales of his doings abroad filtered 
through to New York clubland. Dr. Ross, I 
found to my surprise, was rather better 
known than I had supposed, both as a 
specialist and as a man about town. He 
seemed to have risen rapidly in his pro- 
fession as physician to the ills of society’s 
nerves. 
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I was amazed after dinner to find Kennedy 
doing nothing at all. 

““What’s the matter?” Iasked. “Have 
you struck a snag?” 

“No,” he replied slowly, “I was only 
waiting. I told them to be here between 
half-past eight and nine.” 

“Who?” I queried. 

“Dr. Leslie,” he answered. “He has 
the authority to compel the attendance of 
Mrs. Maitland, Dr. Ross, and Masterson.” 

The quickness with which he had worked 
out a case which was, to me, one of the most 
inexplicable he had had for a long time, left 
me standing speechless. 

One by one they dropped in during the 
next half-hour, and, as usual, it fell to me to 
receive them and smooth oyer the rough 
edges which always obtruded at these little 
enforced parties in the laboratory. 

Dr. Leslie and Dr. Ross were the first 
to arrive. They had not come together, 
but had met at the door. I fancied I saw 
a touch of professional jealousy in their 
manner, at least on the part of Dr. Ross. 
Masterson came, as usual ignoring the seri- 
ousness of the matter and accusing us all of 
conspiring to keep him from the first night 
of a light opera which was opening somewhat 
ahead of the season. Mrs. Maitland fol- 
lowed, the unaccustomed pallor of her face 
heightened by the plain black dress. I 
felt most uncomfortable, as indeed I think 
the rest did. She merely inclined her head 
to Masterson, seemed almost to avoid the 
eye of Dr. Ross, glared at Dr. Leslie, and 
absolutely ignored me. 

Craig had been standing aloof at his 
laboratory table, beyond a nod of recogni- 
tion paying little attention to anything. 
He seemed to be in no hurry to begin. 

“Great as science is,” he commenced, at 
length, “it is yet far removed from perfec- 
tion. There are, for instance, substances 
so mysterious, subtle, and dangerous as to 
set the most delicate tests and powerful 
lenses at naught, while they carry death 
most horrible in their train.” 

He could scarcely have chosen his open- 
ing words with more effect. 

“Chief among them,” he proceeded, 
“are those from nature’s own laboratory. 
There are some sixty species of serpents, 
for example, with deadly venom. Among 
these, as you doubtless have all heard, none 
has brought greater terror to mankind than 
the cobra-di-capello, the Naja tripudians 
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of India. It is unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe the cobra or to say anything about 
the countless thousands who have yielded 
up their lives to it. I have here a small 
quantity of the venom’’—he indicated it ina 
glass beaker. “It was obtained in New 
York, and I have tested it on guinea-pigs. 
It has lost none of its potency.” 

I fancied that there was a feeling of relief 
when Kennedy by his actions indicated 
that he was not going to repeat the test. 

“This venom,” he continued, “dries in 
the air into a substance like small scales, 
soluble in water but not in alcohol. It has 
only a slightly acrid taste and odor, and, 
strange to say, is inoffensive on the tongue 
or mucous surfaces, even in considerable 
quantities. All we know about it is that in 
an open wound it is deadly swift in action.” 

It was difficult to sit unmoved at the 
thought that before us, in only a few grains 
of the stuff, was enough to kill us all if it 
were introduced into a scratch of our skin. 

“Until recently chemistry was powerless 
to solve the enigma, the microscope to detect 
its presence, or pathology to explain the 
reason for its deadly effect. And even now, 
about all we know is that autopsical research 
reveals absolutely nothing but the general 
disorganization of the blood corpuscles. 
In fact, such poisoning is best known by the 
peculiar symptoms—the vertigo, weak legs, 
and falling jaw. The victim is unable to 
speak or swallow, but is fully sensible. 
He has nausea, paralysis, an accelerated 
pulse at first followed rapidly by a weaken- 
ing, with breath slow and labored. The 
pupils are contracted, but react to the last, 
and he dies in convulsions like asphyxia. 
It is both a blood and a nerve poison.” 

As Kennedy proceeded, Mrs. Maitland 
never took her large eyes from his face. 

Kennedy now drew from a large envelope 
in which he protected it, the typewritten 
note which had been found on Maitland. 
He said nothing about the “suicide” as he 
quietly began a new line of accumulating 
evidence. 

“There is an increasing use of the type- 
writing machine for the production of spuri- 
ous papers,” he began, rattling the note 
significantly. “It is partly due to the great 
increase in the use of the typewriter gen- 
erally, but more than all is it due to the 
erroneous idea that fraudulent typewriting 
cannot be detected. The fact is that the 
typewriter is perhaps a worse means of con- 
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cealing identity than is disguised hand- 
writing. It does not afford the effective 
protection to the criminal that is supposed. 
On the contrary, the typewriting of a fraudu- 
lent document may be the direct means by 
which it can be traced to its source. First 
we have to determine what kind of machine 
a certain piece of writing was done with, 
then what particular machine.” 

He paused and indicated a number of 
little instruments on the table. 

“For example,” he resumed, “the Lovi- 
bond tintometer tells me its story of the 
color of the ink used in the ribbon of the 
machine that wrote this note as well as 
several standard specimens which I have 
been able to obtain from three machines 
on which it might have been written. 

“That leads me to speak of the quality 
of the paper in this half-sheet that was 
found on Mr. Maitland. Sometimes such 
a half-sheet may be mated with the other 
half from which it is torn as accurately as if 
the act were performed before your eyes. 
There was no such good fortune in this 
case, but by measurements made by the 
vernier micrometer caliper I have found the 
precise thickness of several samples of paper 
as compared to that of the suicide note. 
I need hardly add that in thickness and 
quality, as well as in the tint of the ribbon, 
the note points to one person as the author.” 

No one moved. 

“And there are other proofs—unescapa- 
ble,’”’ Kennedy hurried on. “For instance, 
I have counted the number of threads to 
the inch in the ribbon, as shown by the 
letters of this note. That also corresponds 
to the number in one of the three ribbons’ 

Kennedy laid down a glass plate peculiarly 
ruled in little squares. 

“This,” he explained, “is an alignment 
test plate, through which can be studied 
accurately the spacing and alignment of 
typewritten characters. There are in this 
pica type ten to the inch horizontally and 
six to the inch vertically. That is usual. 
Perhaps you are not acquainted with the 
fact that typewritten characters are in line 
both ways, horizontally and_ vertically. 
There are nine possible positions for each 
character which may be assumed with 
reference to one of these little standard 
squares of the test plate. You cannot fail 


to appreciate what an immense impossi- 
bility there is that one machine should dupli- 
cate the variations out of the true which 
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the microscope detects for several characters 
on another. 

“Not only that, but the faces of many 
letters inevitably become broken, worn, 
battered, as well as out of alignment, or 
slightly shifted in their position on the type 
bar. The type faces are not flat, but a lit- 
tle concave to conform to the roller. There 
are thousands of possible divergences, scars, 
and deformities in each machine. 

“Such being the case,” he concluded, 
“typewriting has an individuality like that 
of the Bertillon system, finger-prints, or the 
portrait parlé.” 

He paused, then added quickly: ‘“ What 
machine was it in this case? I have samples 
here from that of Dr. Ross, from a machine 
used by Mr.. Masterson’s secretary, and 
from a machine which was accessible to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Maitland.” 

Kennedy stopped, but he was not yet 
prepared to relieve the suspense of two of 
those whom his investigation would absolve. 

“Just one other point,” he resumed 
mercilessly, “‘a point which a few years ago 
would have been inexplicable—if not posi- 
tively misleading and productive of actual 
mistake. I refer to the dreams of Mrs. 
Maitland.” 

I had been expecting it, yet the words 
startled me. What must they have done 
to her? But she kept admirable control 
of herself. 

“Dreams used to be treated very seriously 
by the ancients, but until recently modern 
scientists, rejecting the ideas of the dark 
ages, have scouted dreams. To-day, how- 
ever, we study them scientifically, for we 
believe that whatever is, has a reason. Dr. 
Ross, I think, is acquainted with the new 
and remarkable theories of Dr. Sigmund 


- Freud, of Vienna?” 


Dr. Ross nodded. ‘I dissent vigorously 
from some of Freud’s conclusions,” he hast- 
ened. 

‘Let me state them first,”’ resumed Craig. 
“Dreams, says Freud, are very important. 
They give us the most reliable information 
concerning the individual. But that is 
only possible’”—Kennedy emphasized the 
point—“‘if the patient is in entire rapport 
with the doctor. 

“Now, the dream is not an absurd and 
senseless jumble, but a perfect mechanism 
and has a definite meaning in penetrating 
the mind. It is as though we had two 
streams of thought, one of which we allow 
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to flow freely, the other of which we are 
constantly repressing, pushing back into the 
subconscious, or unconscious. This matter 
of the evolution of our individual mental 
life is too long a story to bore you with at 
such a critical moment. 

“But the resistances, the psychic censors 
of our ideas, are always active, except in 
sleep. Then the repressed ma- 
terial comes to the surface. But 
the resist- 
ances never 
entirely lose 
their power, 
and the 
dream shows 
the material 
distorted. 
Seldom does 
one recognize 
his own re- 
pressed 
thoughts or 
unattained 
wishes. The 
dream really 
is the guard- 
ian of sleep to 
satisfy the 
activity of 
the uncon- 
scious and re- 
pressed men- 
tal processes 
that would 
otherwise dis- 
turb sleep by keeping the 
censor busy. In the case 
of a nightmare the watch- 
man or censor is aroused, finds him- 
self overpowered, so to speak, and 
calls on consciousness for help. 

“There are three kinds of dreams 
—those which represent an unre- 
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beliefs than we think, could be traced to 
preceding dreams.” 

Dr. Ross was listening attentively, as 
Craig turned to him. “This is perhaps the 
part of Freud’s theory from which you 
dissent most strongly. Freud says that as 
soon as you enter the intimate life of a 
patient you begin to find sex in some form. 
In fact, the 
best indica- 
tion of ab- 
normality 
would be its 
absence. Sex 
is one of the 
strongest of 
human im- 
pulses, yet 
the one sub- 
jected to the 
greatest re- 
pression. For 
that reason it 
is the weakest 
point in our 
cultural de- 
velopment. 
In a normal 
life, he says, 
there are no 
neuroses. Let 
me proceed 
now with 
what the 
Freudists call 
the psychanalysis, the soul an- 
alysis, of Mrs. Maitland.” 

It was startling in the ex- 
treme to consider the possibili- 
ties to which this new science 
might lead, as he proceeded 
to illustrate it. 

“Mrs. Maitland,” he con- 
tinued, “your dream of fear 






pressed wish as fulfilled, those that “By Jove! like your was a dream of what we call 


represent the realization of a re- nerve, sir” 


pressed wish in an entirely con- 

cealed form, and those that represent 
the realization of a repressed wish in a 
form insufficiently or only partially con- 
ce ued. 

‘Dreams are not of the future, but of the 
past, except as they show striving for un- 
fulfilled wishes. Whatever may be denied 
in reality we nevertheless can realize in 
another way—in our dreams. And proba- 
bly more of our daily life, conduct, moods, 


the fulfilment of a suppressed 
wish. Moreover, fear always 
denotes a sexual idea underlying the dream. 
In fact, morbid anxiety means surely un- 
satisfied love. The old Greeks knew it 
The gods of fear were born of the goddess 
of love. Consciously you feared the death 
of your husband because unconsciously you 
wished it.” 

It was startling, dramatic, cruel, per- 
haps, merciless—this dissecting of the soul 
of the handsome woman before us; but it 
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had come to a point where it was necessary 
to get at the truth. 

Mrs. Maitland, hitherto pale, was now 
flushed and indignant. Yet the very man- 
ner of her indignation showed the truth of 
the new psychology of dreams, for, as I 
learned afterward, people often become in- 
dignant when the Freudists strike what is 
called the “main complex.” 

“There are other motives just as im- 
portant,” protested Dr. Ross. ‘Here in 
America the money motive, ambition 

“Let me finish,” interposed Kennedy. 
“JT want to consider the other dream also. 
Fear is equivalent to a wish in this sort of 
dream. It also, as I have said, denotes sex. 
In dreams animals are usually symbols. 
Now, in this second dream we find both the 
bull and the serpent, from time immemorial, 
symbols of the continuing of the life-force. 
Dreams are always based on experiences 
or thoughts of the day preceding the dreams. 
You, Mrs. Maitland, dreamed of a man’s 
face on these beasts. There was every 
chance of having him suggested to you. 
You think you hate him. Consciously you 
reject him; unconsciously you accept him. 
Any of the new psychologists who knows 
the intimate connection between love and 
hate, would understand how that is possible. 
Love does not extinguish hate; or hate, love. 
They repress each other. The opposite 
sentiment may very easily grow.” 

The situation was growing more tense as 
he proceeded. Was not Kennedy actually 
taxing her with loving another? 

“The dreamer,” he proceeded remorse- 
lessly, “is always the principal actor in a 
dream, or the dream centers about the 
dreamer most intimately. Dreams are 
personal. We never dream about matters 
that really concern others, but ourselves. 

“Years ago,” he continued, “‘ you suffered 
what the new psychologists call a ‘psychic 
trauma’—a soul-wound. You were en- 
gaged, but your censored consciousness re- 
jected the manner of life of your fiancé. 
In pique you married Price Maitland. But 
you never lost your real, subconscious love 
for another.” 

He stopped, then added in a low tone that 
was almost inaudible, yet which did not 
call for an answer, ‘“‘Cou!d you—be honest 
with yourself, for you need say not a word 
aloud—could you always be sure of your- 
self in the face of any situation?” 





Another Craig Kennedy story, The Death House, will appear in the September issue. 








She looked startled. Her ordinarily in- 
scrutable face betrayed everything, though 
it was averted from the rest of us and could 
be’ seen only by Kennedy. She knew the 
truth that she strove to repress; she was 
afraid of herself. 

“Tt is dangerous,” she murmured, “to 
be with a person who pays attention to such 
little things. If everyone were like you, I 
would no longer breathe a syllable of my 
dreams.” 

She was sobbing now. 

What was back of it all? I had heard of 
the so-called resolution dreams. I had 
heard of dreams that kill, of unconscious 
murder, of the terrible acts of the subcon- 
scious somnambulist of which the actor had 
no recollection in the waking state until 
put under hypnotism. Was it that which 
Kennedy was driving at disclosing? 

Dr. Ross moved nearer to Mrs. Maitland 
as'if to reassure her. Craig was studying 
attentively the effect of his revelation both 
on her and on the other faces before him. 

Mrs. Maitland, her shoulders bent with 
the outpouring of the long-suppressed emo- 
tion of the evening and the tragic day, called 
for sympathy which, I could see, Craig 
would readily give when he had reached the 
climax he had planned. 

“Kennedy,” exclaimed Masterson, push- 
ing aside Dr. Ross, as he bounded to the 
side of Mrs. Maitland, unable to restrain 
himself longer, ‘‘ Kennedy, you are a faker— 
nothing but a damned dream doctor—in 
scientific disguise.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Craig, with a quiet 
curl of the lip. ‘But the threads of the 
typewriter ribbon, the alignment of the 
letters, the paper, all the ‘finger-prints’ 
of that typewritten note of suicide were 
those of the machine belonging to the man 
who caused the soul-wound, who knew 
Madeline Maitland’s inmost heart better 
than herself—because he had heard of Freud 
undoubtedly, when he was in Vienna— 
who knew that he held her real love still, 
who posed as a patient of Dr. Ross to learn 
her secrets as well as to secure the subtle 
poison of the cobra. That man, perhaps, 
merely brushed against Price Maitland in 
the crowd, enough to scratch his hand with 
the needle, shove the false note into his 
pocket—anything to win the woman who 
he knew loved him, and whom he could 
win. Masterson, you are that man!” 
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The New Governor of Georgia 
By John Temple Graves 





who wins the office of governor is the man 
whom the people want for governor. The 
direct primary is especially forceful 
there. The governor takes the oath of 
office by the will and under the bene- 
diction of a majority of the people, and 
he carries the commission of the people 
until he retires or is retired by the electors 
from whom he came. 
Of this new type of public officials in 
the South is John Marshall Slaton, of 
Atlanta, a name that rings historic in 
the past and does not seem likely to 
be discounted in the future. 
Out of the vigorous battles of the bar, 
of the hustings, and of the legislative 
forum, comes John Marshall Slaton 


[ae the régime of the 
princely planters of the old 
South, the offices of state in 
Georgia were handed down from 
father to son through a long 
line of distinguished families. 

There were few scions of a great 
name whoever soughtinvain 
the positions of political ' 
honor in the South before 
the war. It was an 
aristocracy of intellect 
and blood if not of 
money, but even so 
it was not a democ- 
racy after the 
popular standards 
of to-day. 

That old South 
which has passed 
through revolutions 
of system and in- 
stitutions and of 
industrial develop- 
ment alsorecordsa 
vital change in its 
political methods. 

The men who 
hold office in the 
South to-day have to Bs 
fightforit. Andin fF 
these later days the 
survival of the fit- 
test from a political 
campaign no longer 
depends upon the 
power to manipulate 
conventions and 
thimblerig the caucus, 
but must be won fair 
and square before the 
ballots of the whole 
people under the 
new rule of direct 
elections. 

In Georgia, par- 
ticularly, the 
man 
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Governor and Mrs. John Marshall Slaton 


The finest political and social stroke that “Jack” Slatom 
ever made was when he won the hand and heart of 
Sallie Fannie Grant, of Atlanta 
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to the executive chair of the Empire State of 
the South. He has borne himself valiantly 
in every list in which he fought, commercial 
and political. He comes out scarred but 
unstained. He has had sixteen years of leg- 
islative service in which unflagging industry 
always sustained his excellent ability. 
Within these sixteen years he was twice 
elected speaker of the Georgia House and 
twice president of the Georgia Senate, with- 
out opposition in either instance. 


A NEARLY UNANIMOUS ELECTION 


When Georgia elected Mr. Slaton governor 
last fall, Georgia very nearly made a unani- 
mous thing of it. There are 148 counties in 
the state and Slaton carried 127 0f them. He 
was opposed by two excellent gentlemen, one 
of them a decided conservative, the other an 
ultra-radical. Slaton ran as a progesssive, 
but it was carefully explained that he carried 
a safety-valve attachment, guaranteed to 
stand always between Slaton and explosion. 

A great many people in Georgia point to 
Slaton’s all-but-undisputed election to the 
chief magistry as evidence that heis the lucki- 
est man Georgia politics has ever produced. 

Others, however, incline to see in the 
governor’s subtle ability to get big things 
without opposition the evidence of a master 
politician—and that is exactly what he is. 


They call him “Jack” Slaton in Georgia, - 


from the mountains to the seaboard. That 
state delights in familiarity with her favor- 
ite sons. Statesmen from other common- 
wealths have commented upon this single- 
name familiarly used that illustrates poli- 
tics in Georgia—Hoke” Smith, “Joe” 
Brown, “Seab” Wright, “Clark” Howell, 
“Bill” Howard, “Hamp” McQuorter, 
“Jim” Griggs, “Pleas” Stovall, “Flem” 
Dubignon, “Pat” Calhoun, are all singular 
and popular names. 

“Jack” Slaton is forty-five years of age. 
He was born in Meriwether County, seven- 
teen miles from a railroad. He comes of 
fine old “Cracker State” stock and grew to 
early manhood in the country. He was 
educated by rural school-teachers and a 
God-fearing father and mother of the strict- 
est Methodist type of religion. At six- 
teen he went to the University of Georgia 
at Athens and worked his way through col- 
lege. He was graduated with the first 
honors of his class, and thereby refutes the 
ancient theory that first-honor men in col- 
lege never get anywhere in after-life. 





The New Governor of Georgia 


Governor Slaton is affable, genial, per- 
suasive, level-headed, and wise. He had 
rather say kind things than unkind things. 
He always cloaks the mailed fist in the velvet 
glove. But he can fight, and does fight 
when necessary. 

Elected to the Georgia legislature in 1896, 
Mr. Slaton was a member continuously until 
promoted to the governorship. During his 
legislative career he fathered many important 
measures, always in the line of progress, 
never in the line of reaction. The best thing 
he ever did in the legislature—certainly the 
most dramatic—was when he, as president 
of the Senate, cast the deciding vote in favor 
of the Federal income-tax amendment. 
Speaker Slaton came down from his seat in 
the presiding officer’s chair, made a ringing 
speech in favor of the measure, and sent it 
along to the governor for approval by cast- 
ing the one additional vote necessary to 
stamp Georgia’s ratification upon it. 

Slaton’s brother-in-law, John Grant, is one 
of the wealthiest men in the South. Mrs. 
Slaton is wealthy also. The income tax will 
cost thema stately penny. Slaton, with their 
hearty approval, however, viewed the matter 
as one of simple justice and right, and voted 
for it. A tremendous effort had been made to 
bring about Georgia’s rejection of the amend- 
ment. It would have succeeded had it not 
been for Slaton. After his effort, no further 
move was made to block the amendment. 


“JACK ” SLATON’S RECORD 


Governor Slaton’s ‘record all reads that 
same way. Wherever he voted it was on 
the side of the people Never, in all his 
eight years as presiding officer of the two 
houses of the Georgia General Assembly, 
was Slaton reversed once ina ruling. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing of sheer “luck” in 
that record—rather is it accepted generally 
as conclusive testimony to his fair-minded- 
ness in rendering his decisions. 

A thrilling period in Mr. Slaton’s legisla- 
tive career will serve to illustrate his per- 
fectly poised services as presiding officer. 
He was speaker during the stormy session 
of 1906, when the present state-wide pro- 
hibition law was enacted. More than once 
during three or four days of that fierce fight, 
there were riotous scenes within the Hall of 
Representatives. The galleries were packed 
and jammed, and passionate debate was the 
order of the hour. When the war reached 
its climax both sides united in a petition to 
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although previous occupants of the same 
delicate position had chosen to call 
themselves “ governor.” 
The finest political 
and social stroke 
that “Jack” Slaton 
ever made was 
when he won the 
hand and heart 
of Sallie Fan- 
nie Grant, 
of Atlanta. 
Had he 
failed to do this 
he might not be governor 
to-day. Mrs. Slaton is 
a descendant of one of 
Georgia’s greatest gov- 
ernors, James Jackson, 
and is undoubtedly to 
the manor born in 
Dixie. She is an even 
better politician than 
her distinguished 
husband, and 
has been always 
the inspiration, 
' the guide, philoso- 
nal proceedings. | pher, and friend of 
Five years before X her husband’s best 
the old convict-lease ™“™ ; ambitions. She is as 
system was abolished brave in her womanliness as she 
in Georgia, Slaton urged is proud in her wifely possession 
that the convicts be taken of the “first gentleman of Geor- 
out of the hands of lessees gia.” She represents all that is 
and placed on the public best in the old South and all that 
roads. The change eventu- is practical in the new. She was 
ally was made. No step ever born to an inheritance of leader- 
taken by Georgia was more ship in the best society of Georgia, 
truly progressive than this, and is an accomplished cook and a 
and Slaton was a pioneer in housekeeper, without a superior in 
the work of bringing it about. thestate. With ample wealth, un- 
As president of the Senate, bounded popularity, and manners 
Mr. Slaton was called upon, as gracious and graceful as ever 
in 1911, to exercise the execu- adorned a public station, the Slaton 
tive functions of governor régime in Georgia is certain to 
for seventy-five days pending be remembered as an era of beau- 
the election of a governor tiful hospitality in which aristo- 
to fill the vacancy caused by cratic poise and balance are de- 
Hoke Smith’s election to the lightfully mingled with the most 
Federal Senate. It is charac- cordial democratic simplicity. 
teristic of him, and indica- The common judgment of 
tive of his sense of pro- Georgia picks Governor Slaton 
portion and his modesty, as a certain successor, 
that he styled him- soon or late, to one of the 
self merely “acting gov- He can fight, and does fight | senatorial seats in the United 
ernor” during that time, when necessary States Senate from his state. 


Speaker Slaton not to leave his 
chair until the finish could be effect- 
ed, and from nine in the morning 
until ten-thirty of the night the bill 
passed the speaker did not leave 
his chair, and was forced to make a 
ruling every three or four minutes. 
There are many other things to 
Slaton’s credit in Georgia’s 
legislative annals. Head- 
vocated and supported, 
for ten years before 
it finally was passed, 
a law to abolish: 
free passes, franks, 
and so forth, in Geor- 
gia. He advocated 
the building of a 
general station on 
the state’s termi- 
nal property in 
Atlanta. Heintro- 
duced and passed 
the present law 
restricting and 
regulating the 
matter of insan- 
ity pleas in crimi- 
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DRAWN BY JOHW ALONZO WILLIAMS 


“How dare you!” she gasped. “How dare you! Is that what your friendship means? No—don't 


touch me!“ as he took a step toward her 
338 (New Wine in Old Bottles) 












New Wine in Old Bottles 


What better phrase to apply to this story than that of Nietzsche—‘‘human, all too human!”’ 


What is to be said for Tom Baxter who, with the best intentions in the world, goes to 
work to wreck his own and his wife’s happiness? He had a really grave problem to face 
—that of transferring a young girl from one environment to another of a totally different 


nature—and he was unfit to handle it. 


And his situation is, unfortunately, that of 


hundreds in America to-day. Mrs. Van de Water’s story is going to make many a young 


couple not yet ‘‘ 


shaken down’’ in life do some real hard thinking. It must make them 
5S 


see how much more inscrutable and baffling than that of evil is the problem of folly. 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Author of “Why I Left My Husband,” ‘Good for the Soul,” “The Liar,” ete. 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


S Tom Baxter was an artist his friends 
had expected that his wife would 
be young and pretty. In fact, he 
had told them, in superlative 

phrase, that she was both. It was also evi- 
dent that she was unsophisticated. 

As for Elizabeth Baxter herself, she felt 
for a while after her marriage as if she were 
“making believe” that she was grown up. 
Tom had said during the brief days of their 
courtship that she was like a wild flower, and 
the simile was more apt than are most 
lovers’ rhapsodies. 

Tom Baxter had met his wife during the 
autumn that he had spent in Virginia, shoot- 
ing. He had carried a letter of introduc- 
tion from a Southern woman living in New 
York to the family of Colonel Anderson, 
whose old home was in the county in which 
his ancestors had settled. 

“They are real F. F. V.’s” Mrs. Ran- 
dolph had told Tom. ‘Colonel Anderson’s 
son and daughter still live in the old home- 
stead, and they have only one child—a 
daughter. I haven’t seen Beth since she 
was six years old, but she was certainly 
mighty pretty then.” 

That she was “mighty pretty” still, Tom 
decided when he met her. She was a dainty 
creature with auburn hair, fair skin, and 
dark eyes. The man had never met just 
her type before. Mrs. Anderson was some- 
what of an invalid, and her daughter had 
been brought up in a seclusion that, to the 
New York man, seemed almost archaic. 
Yet she had the unembarrassed manner and 
ease of conversation peculiar to the woman 
born south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 


her soft elision of cunsonants sounded very 
musical to the Northern man’s ears. 

“You know I have never been anywhere 
much,” she remarked once to him. “ Moth- 
er has not been strong, and she has not 
liked to have me go away from home with- 
out her. Twice I have gone up to Richmond 
with her and father and stayed for a few 
days with my cousins there. But that is 
the only glimpse of a big city I have ever 
had.” 

Tom suppressed the smile that her words 
evoked. Here was a lovely girl, nineteen 
years old, and all she knew of life in a “big 
city’”’ was what she had seen during two 
short visits to her relatives in Richmond. 


Tom had taken a tiny apartment before | 


he went South for his marriage, and into 
this he had moved the furniture from his 
bachelor quarters. So many things must 
be added that the little home could not be 
ready for occupancy until the mistress of it 
had selected such furnishings as she needed. 
A generous check for this purpose had been 
a part of her parents’ wedding-gift to her. 
Tom had decided to retain his studio in 
a down-town building, and to this his wife 
made no protest. She had a secret notion 
that artists’ workrooms were very dusty 
and untidy places. 

The bride’s first fortnight in New York 
seemed to her like a dream through which 
she was whirled, a bewildered, and, at 
times, a rather frightened girl. Her hus- 
band felt that he was guilty of extrava- 
gance in staying at a large hotel until the 
furniture was bought and placed in the up- 
town apartment, but he wanted Elizabeth 
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to “see how things were done in New York.” 
Therefore he engaged rooms at the Waldorf 
for two or three days. 

‘Elizabeth was delighted and impressed 
at the new experience. She declared that 
her first cocktail, taken at Tom’s urgent re- 
quest on the evening of their arrival in New 
York, was ‘‘an event.” She raised sur- 
prised eyes to her husband, over the edge 
of her glass, after her first taste of the dry 
Martini. 

“Why, Tom!” she exclaimed, “‘it’s really 
good, isn’t it?”’ 

Tom threw back his head with a boy- 





ish laugh. “You unsophisticated creature! 
What did you expect it to be—a dose of 
medicine?”’ 


The pair were seated at a small table in 
the Empire dining-room, and Tom was 
pleasantly conscious of the admiring glances 
that rested upon his wife. His joy and 
pride in her were enhanced by the fact that 
other people saw her and knew that she was 
his property. 

“You forget,” the girl reminded him, 
taking another sip of the cocktail, ‘that I 
know nothing about liquors. Mother did 
not even let me take egg-nogg at Christmas- 
times. She says it does not look well for 
a girl to drink such things—but, now that 
I am married, it’s different, and I can have 
more liberty; though, of course, I would not 
take this even now with anyone but my 
husband. Will this give me a headache, do 
you reckon?” she queried solicitously. 

“Begin gradually, and it won’t,” replied 
“her husband. “A half-glass will be enough 
for you at first. I tell you, little girl, in 
spite of your old-fashioned notions, we’ll 
make a real sport of you yet!” 

“That cocktail didn’t affect me uncom- 
fortably at all,” she announced a few min- 
utes later, “except that it has made my 
cheeks burn. Oh, Tom dear,” with a sigh 
of happiness, “isn’t this all lovely—the 
music and the lights and all these stun- 
ning-looking men and women about us, and 
we right in the midst of it all, here in New 
York itself. I declare’—with a merry 
laugh —“T feel just like I was a heroine in 
one of Chambers’ society novels. I used to 
read them at home and imagine what it 
must be like to be a sure-enough New 
Yorker—and now here I am it!” 

“Tl make you love New York if I can, 
little girl,”’ her husband said affectionately. 
“Tt’s a great old town.” 
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“T’ll like it, of course,” she agreed. “But, 
dear, I will never love it just like I love Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Of course not,’’ assented Tom quickly, 
for he saw a suspicious moisture about her 
eyes, although her lips smiled tremulously. 

“And,” said the girl softly, “I hope the 
band doesn’t play ‘Dixie’ before we leave 
the dining-room. For, if it does, I might be 
so silly as to want to cry!” 


Tom Baxter had no cause to complain of 
any lack of interest and cordiality on the 
part of his friends toward his bride. He 
did not tell them where the new home was 
until the furniture had been bought and the 
apartment was in readiness for guests. 
Then one announcement that his wife was 
prepared to receive callers was sufficient. 
For, let outsiders criticize them as they will, 
New York people are genial in welcoming 
strangers. Elizabeth Baxter, coming from 
a state which makes hospitality its boast, 
was surprised in the people whom she had 
expected to find, at first, somewhat inac- 
cessible and cold. They called on her; in- 
vited her to their homes, gave merry af- 
fairs in her honor, and did all in their power 
to make her feel that she was one of them. 

Still, in spite of it all—she sometimes 
thought that it might be because of it all 
—she spent many unhappy and puzzled 
hours during her first Northern winter. 
Her husband’s ways, and his friends’ ways, 
were not hers. She vexed Tom by sug- 
gesting this, and he accused her of being 
narrow and puritanical. Once he asked 
her gently, but with evident wounded feel- 
ing, not to criticize his friends. He had 
hoped, he said, that she would care for them 
as he did. After this, she tried to accom- 
modate herself to her surroundings and, 
gradually, found herself copying some of the 
manners and habits of her new associates. 
In spite of their unlikeness to herself, she 
could appreciate the kindness that accom- 
panied their rather free-and-easy customs, 
and before the winter was over she had 
learned to do many of the things that they 
did. Those same things were to the set 
in which she now moved but pastimes; 
to the novice, they began to assume the im- 
portance of occupations. She wondered if 
all Northerners were like the happy-go- 
lucky group that her husband gathered 
about him, and if the wealthy New Yorkers 
were as agreeable and jolly as were Tom’s 

















friends. She asked her husband as much, 
one day some months after her marriage. 

‘““My dear, I don’t know,” he acknowl- 
edged laughingly, “as I do not belong to 
the wealthy classes.” 

“Are you what people call a bohemian?” 
she queried, puzzled. 

“No,” he declared, “I am not. The 
so-called bohemians are a vulgar kind of 
set, living from hand to mouth. Our crowd 
is not of that type, and are just about the 
nicest, jolliest crowd in town—not slaves to 
conventionality, to be sure, but knowing 
just how far to go and where to stop.” 

“T see,” said his wife doubtfully, but in 
her own heart she was still a little per- 
plexed, and wondered if New York and Vir- 
ginia had absolutely different codes of so- 
cial manners or whether the people among 
whom she had been born and reared were 
hopelessly behind the times. 

Love of admiration from men is, to the 
unsophisticated and vain woman, as in- 
sidious as the love of liquor is to the weak 
man, and is as subtle and as strong. As 
a girl, Elizabeth Baxter had had a few ad- 
mirers—youths who, in the retrospect, she 
knew to have been callow, provincial fel- 
lows. Tom Baxter was the first mature 
man who had asked her to marry him. 
Added to her affection for him was a 
pleased surprise that she, young and inex- 
perienced, should have won his heart. 
When she met his friends, some of them 
artists, all of them what is known as men of 
the world, she was surprised and flattered 
at their evident admiration, and she won- 
dered if it was right for her to allow 
them to pay her such compliments as she 
might have welcomed had she still been un- 
married. Once she voiced this doubt to 
Tom, speaking only a part of her thought. 

“I suppose it is quite proper for me, 
though I am married, to let men say com- 
plimentary things to me?” she asked. 

‘How are you going to avoid it, since you 
cannot help being lovely?” he replied, with 
mock gallantry. 

“Oh, Tom,” she pleaded, “do be serious 
fora minute! I mean that I suppose it is 
all right for me to allow a man—well, say 
like the artist, Mr. Seldon Drake—to com- 
pliment me, isn’t it?” 

Her husband looked slightly annoyed. 
“Dear girl,” he said, “the greatest sign you 
give of woman’s besetting sin, vanity, is 
that you suspect that men mean more than 
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they do mean when they say pretty little 
things to you. Why, all men say—even 
I say—the same things to dozens of women.” 

“T almost hope that you don’t!” she ob- 
jected, with a flash of temper. 

“T probably do,” was the calm reply. “I 
have liked women all my life, and have been 
in the habit of letting them know it, and I 
propose to keep it up. Of course,” he 
added as an after-thought, “I, as a married 
man, would say only such things as you 
could not take exception to.”’ 

Elizabeth was silent, and, irritated by her 
lack of response, her husband spoke testily. 

“You do my friends an injustice when 
you think that they would not show my 
wife the same respect that I would show their 
wives. But come, let me hear what dread- 
ful thing Seldon Drake said to you. He 
is not a married man, but he is my friend, 
and an artist who has arrived just where I 
would like to be myself. In fact, I think 
that his influence has helped me, and 
may help me in time to come. And, be- 
sides being an influential person, and my 
friend, he is a gentleman.” 

After which impetuous statement, Eliza- 
beth Baxter would have been more than 
human and less than woman if she had told 
her husband that the artist had spoken his 
admiration of her with more seeming se- 
riousness than did other men. But ske must 
tell something, since she had begun what 
she had meant to be a confession, so she 
uttered, as she had acquired the habit of 
doing lately, a partial truth. 

“Why,” she stammered, flushing hotly, 
“‘he said that you were lucky to be married 
to me.” She stopped, confusedly, and 
Tom’s hearty laugh spared her the necessity 
of further speech. 

“Well!” he declared. “And so I am! 
I know it, and Drake would be an infernal 
ass if he did not know the same thing. 
Cheer up, little girl, for no strange thing has 
happened to you. Try and heal that run- 
ning sore on your supersensitive conscience! 
I can trust you with my friends, and my 
friends with you.” 

He kissed her in the way in which some 
husbands soon get to kissing their wives— 
as if the lover had been forgotten in the 
married man. Tom was not given to look- 
ing below the surface, and he did not sus- 
pect how fond Seldon Drake was getting of 
his friend’s wife, not that that wife, con- 
trary to the laws laid down by conventional 
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and untempted matrons, did not find the 
devotion of as clever and entertaining a 
man as Drake distasteful. Of course these 
matrons would say that Elizabeth Baxter 
should have shrunk in abhorrence from his 
evident enjoyment of her society, but, as 
this is a true story, one must acknowledge 
that she did not. 

Elizabeth still loved Tom dearly, but she 
was learning that to husbands, who are 
also artists and men of the world, there are 
other things in life than the little wife and 
the little home. If Tom had other inter- 
ests, why might not she? And, as Tom’s 
set liked her and petted her, why might she 
not let herself go as all these other women 
seemed to do? After all, she decided with 
a mental shrug, who knew but what these 
same women had friends among men who 
were just as devoted to them as Seldon 
Drake seemed to be to her? So she 
quieted her conscience when she found her- 
self looking forward to the artist’s visits. 

The first year of the Baxters’ wedded 
life slipped away. They spent the summer 
quietly on Long Island, as the week-ends, 
when some of “the crowd” would come 
down, were the only times in which Tom 
was not sketching and studying. Eliza- 
beth was glad of the rest, for the late hours 
and gaiety of the previous winter had told 
on hersnerves. Here, on the seashore, she 
spent much time out of doors and went to 
bed early, reviving and rejuvenating under 
the regimen until Tom, reverting to the 
post-nuptial days of poetic rhapsody, de- 
clared that, whereas she had looked like a 
pale lily in the early summer, October 
found her resembling a Killarney rose. 

-‘ You’re prettier than ever,” he declared 
the day after their return to their town 
home, “and I actually grudge letting you 
run down to Virginia to see your mother.” 

Elizabeth sighed. “I don’t understand 
myself any more,” she said impulsively. 
“Of course I long to see the dear home peo- 
ple, and to get into the dear old place again, 
but I just love New York, and all it stands 
for.”’ 

“You certainly are thoroughly inoculated 
with the New York microbe,” laughed her 
husband. “Iam glad you love the place.” 


“T don’t know,” mused the wife, slowly, 
“if it is the place or, as I just said, what it 
stands for, that I love.” 

‘What it stands for?”’ asked her husband. 

“Yes,” she explained. 


“IT mean all the 
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good times with our crowd, and the jolly 
theater parties, and the late suppers here 
and in other people’s apartments, and all 
that kind of thing. I don’t believe that the 
so-called smart set in New York have nearly 
as good times as we have. It begins to 
seem almost all of life to me.” 

Her husband shook his head. “I don’t 
think you quite mean that, Beth dear,” 
he protested. “I can understand that, af- 
ter the quiet existence you lived as a girl, 
you find our life here pleasant. I like it, 
too, but it is only a small part of real life, 
and I enjoy it only because back of it all is 
a purpose I have at heart—the hope of 
making myself a big artist, of making a 
home for you, and, sometime, for our chil- 
dren.”’ 

The wife shivered slightly. “I used to 
think about those things, too,” she said. 
“But I unlearned all that within a few 
months after our marriage.” 

Tom Baxter was very grave as he an- 
swered. ‘You are in fun, dear,’ he 
chided. ‘You cannot mean that you, a 
womanly woman, have ceased to hope that 
sometime you may have children of your 
own.” 

“T am not in fun!” exclaimed the woman. 
“As I say, I, too, used to have those old- 
fashioned notions, along with the other 
ideas that you laughed at—about women 
staying quietly at home, and not flirting, 
and not drinking, and not telling risqué 
stories—but I have laughed myself out of 
them all.”’ 

Her eyes flashed and her cheeks glowed. 
Her husband looked at her in amazement. 

“T have never heard you talk like this 
before, Beth,” he said reprovingly. “I sup- 
pose it is a pose, but I don’t like it. It is 
unwomanly. And I do not wish you to talk 
as if you flirted, or as if other nice women 
do—for they don’t.” 

“Don’t they?” demanded the wife. 
“Don’t you call it flirting when a woman 
takes a rose from her boquet and kisses it 
and then puts it in your button-hole, as I 
saw Seldon Drake’s sister do last night?” 

Tom flushed. ‘‘That was all in fun,” he 
declared. ‘‘Don’t get jealous, Beth. That 
is not like you.” 

No, it was not, she said with a sudden 
change of mood, and would Tom forgive 
her for being so silly? And wouldn’t he 
also forgive her for not saying that she 
wanted to be an old frump of a housewife, 





staying at home looking after a crying 
baby, and losing at least two whole years 
out of her young life, just when she had 
learned to enjoy every minute of it? 

And, being too much astonished and dis- 
turbed at the harvest of opinions which had 
sprung from what he felt to be his very 
innocent sowing, Tom Baxter let the matter 
drop for the time. Elizabeth was going 
back to quiet old Virginia next week, where 
her mother’s wise counsel would soon re- 
store her to her steady, calm self. 

But, chancing the next day to meet on 
Fifth Avenue his old friend and adviser, 
Mrs. Randolph, Tom turned, fell into step 
beside her, and, as he thought, tactfully di- 
rected conversation to the subject of his 
wife. After telling of Elizabeth’s proposed 
trip home, and a part of the discussion of 
yesterday, he came to the point. 

“T can talk to you as I cannot to anyone 
else,” he said frankly. “And I am wonder- 


ing if it is a very good thing for that little 
wife of mine to have as much excitement 
and company as we had all last winter. Of 





She was surprised and flattered at their evident admiration 





course she enjoyed it, and I do not like to 
check it now, for I encouraged it.” 
Mrs. Randolph spoke quickly. 
she said, “that’s just where you speak the 
truth! I remember that you urged that child 
to throw aside what you called her ‘old- 
fashioned notions,’ and I confess that they 
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were old-fashioned. But, my dear boy, 
they were hers and the kind she had been 
taught. When men try to make over wo- 
men, and to teach them to drop certain re- 
serves and constraints, they forget that to 
do this one must almost work a change in 
the woman’s nature. And it’s like what the 
Bible says about putting new wine into old 
bottles. It is different with youmen. You 
have knocked about from the time you 
were boys, and have, as Kipling puts it, 
tasted enough of the soap and shoe-black- 
ing while in your puppyhood to know just 
what they are. But a woman is different, 
—that is, a woman like your wife. At first 
she protested; then her love for you and 
your insistence that she look at life as you 
do, made her determine to try to do it. 
343 
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And you can hardly blame her if she suc- 
ceeded so well that her head was a little 
turned at first. Don’t worry. She’s all 
right.” 

“Of course she is,’ agreed Tom. “I 
never intimated that she was not. But I 
guess I don’t understand feminine psy- 
chology.” 

“T reckon you don’t,” laughed Mrs. 
Randolph. ‘Men seldom do. But don’t 
try to stop Beth’s fun too suddenly. Af- 
ter all, she is little more than a child, and 
you must let her come around gradually to 
your present way of thinking, which, allow 
me to remind you, was not your way of 
thinking or acting a year ago. Then you 
had not been married long enough to talk 
the housewife-and-mother stuff you talk 
now. And, as Beth is not a man, it was 
not so easy for her to learn to live the friv- 
olous life you forced upon her, but, having 
learned it, she can’t unlearn it at once. But 
of course you will not blame yourself. 
Men never do.” 

“T fear,” said Tom somberly, “that you 
are in an unsympathetic frame of mind to- 
day. Thank you, just the same.” He 
lifted his hat and forced himself to smile 
as he left her. 

Mrs. Randolph, as she walked on up- 
town, was thinking of a little motor car 
she had driven several years before. She 
remembered how she had let it coast down 
a steep hill one day until, when she found 
that it was getting beyond her control, she 
put on the brakes with such force and sud- 
denness that she stripped the gears. The 
car was laid up for repairs, and she had to 
walk home. 

“That is the way that a man treats his 
wife when she gets to coasting down the 
hill on which he started her,’’ she mused. 
“But Beth is not started down-hill, for, 
thank heaven! there is no man in the ques- 
tion.” 

Which is but another proof that a wise 
woman does not always knowa sister woman. 

Elizabeth went South, and her letters 
came to Tom daily. She was glad to see her 
own people and dear old Virginia. But, 
of course, the place was dreadfully quiet, 
and she did miss her own little home and 
her husband. Nevertheless, she would try 
to “stick it out” until the fortnight was 


over. 
Meanwhile Tom Baxter was appalled at 
the loneliness that settled upon the apart- 


ment. He missed Bethat every turn. The 
maid took good care of him, and served his 
meals as well as he could wish, yet the place 
was like a tomb. He said as much to Ella 
Drake when she called him up on the tele- 
phone to ask how he was getting along now 
that “her ladyship,” as she phrased it, was 
away. She made fun of him, then pitied 
him. 


don’t see them when you are so lonely?” 
she inquired. ‘Why take a solitary dinner 
at home to-night when I am here pining to 
be asked out to some nice restaurant with 
some good kind gentleman?” 

“Meaning me?” Tom laughed. 

“Meaning you—if you want to go,” she 
retorted. 

Of course Tom went, and the evening 
passed so pleasantly that he asked Ella 
Drake to repeat the experiment again dur- 
ing his wife’s absence. He did not mention 
this when he wrote to Beth, preferring to 
tell her of it in person. As Ella was the 
sister of his friend, Seldon Drake, he knew 
her well enough to do unconventional 
things with her, and she was a nice, pleas- 
ant girl—not too old to be good company, 
yet old enough not to be sentimental. More- 
over, she was interested in his work and he 
could talk to her about it as he had never 
talked of it even to his wife. For Elizabeth, 
dear as she was, knew nothing of art. He 
had told her once that he was just as glad 
that she did not, adding that he thought it 
was a mistake for an artist’s wife to be run- 
ning into his studio and tempting him to 
forget his work in the charm of her pres- 
ence. And, as his studio was far down- 
town, Elizabeth had found it easy to accept 
his hint. But with Ella Drake the case 
was different. She was like another man. 

On the evening of Elizabeth’s return, 
Tom met her at the Pennsylvania station. 
It was a cold, wet, November night, and he 
declared that he was going to indulge in the 
extravagance of a taxi-cab up-town. 

“Just as a celebration of your home-com- 
ing,’ he said. ‘It is good to have you back 
again, little wife.” 

“Have you really missed me, Tom?” 
she asked, looking eagerly into his eyes. 
“What have you been doing?”’ 

“Working, and being forlorn.” 

“Your friends might have made things 
pleasant for you if you had ,told them you 
were lonely,” she suggested hesitatingly. 


“What’s the use of having friends if you. 
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Tom made no reply. Somehow, just as 
soon as she got home he could not tell her 
of the two evenings with Ella Drake. And 
Elizabeth asked no more questions—in- 
deed, was silent until their arrival at their 
own apartment. 

A box of flowers was on the table in the 
hall when the pair entered their front door. 
Tom glanced at the address. 

‘““Mrs. Baxter,’” he read. Then, rec- 
ognizing the handwriting, ‘Why, they’re 
from Seldon Drake,” he observed. ‘“‘How 
did he know you were coming home to- 
night?” 

Elizabeth looked at him curiously. “His 
sister may have told him,” she said quietly. 

Tom flushed. ‘“ How’’— he began awk- 
wardly, but his wife interrupted him. 

“Are you going to inquire how she 
knew?” she asked sharply. ‘Why, you 
may possibly have mentioned the date 
of my return on one of the evenings that 
you and she dined together.” 

She paused for an instant, but, as Tom 
did not speak, she hurried on: 

“I gave you a chance to tell me about 
that, Tom, but you thought best not to 
take it. But J will tell you without any 
more fuss about it that Seldon Drake 
knew that I was coming home to-night be- 
cause I wrote him that I was.” 

Tom started slightly. ‘‘ You wrote Drake 
—why?” 

“Because he wrote to me,” was the calm 
reply. ‘‘And I answered his letters.”’ 

Tom frowned. The situation seemed to 
him suddenly unconventional and absurd. 
His wife writing toanother man—even if that 
man was his very good friend! He caught 
Elizabeth’s hand as she turned from him. 

“Wait, Beth,” he said. ‘Tell me why 
you and Drake have been corresponding 
during your absence.” 

“T suppose,” said the woman dryly, 
“for the same reason that you and his sister 
have been dining together during my ab- 
sence.” Then, with the abrupt change of 
mood peculiar to her, she lifted her face 
to his. 

“Ah, Tom dear,” she pleaded, “don’t 
let’s quarrel! It’s not worth it. And I’m 
mighty tired.” 

Her husband looked at her searchingly. 
“Who told you that I dined with Ella 
Drake?” he demanded. 

“Her brother,” she answered indiffer- 
ently, adding with a forced laugh: “You 
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certainly didn’t mention it, Tom, dear. 
And now please tell Betty to make haste and 
serve supper. I'll be ready in a minute.” 
Alone in her dressing-room, she dashed 
cold water over her heated face. “It’s 
all right!” she whispered to herself. “As 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
it’s just as well that he didn’t tell me about 
Ella, since I don’t want to tell him that 
Seldon wrote to me every day I was away.” 
She pressed her fingers hard against her 
eyeballs, and stood for a moment thinking. 
“T wish he hadn’t written so often,” she 
muttered. ‘‘ Yet he is Tofh’s friend as well 
as mine—and I just won’t worry about it.” 
With which resolution she joined Tom at 
the table and ate the late supper prepared 
for her home-coming. It was pleasant, she 
said to her husband, to get back to dear 
little old New York again. 


Suspicious people usually see the things 
they are looking for, whether they exist or 
not. Especially is this true of husband and 
wife, and Tom and Elizabeth Baxter were no 
exceptions tothe rule. Yet there were seldom 
any open expressions of doubt. Beth be- 
came a little more fond of society; Tom a 
little more devoted to his work. Their 
friends, coming as of old to their apart- 
ment, went away thinking that, after all, 
it was perhaps the jolliest home in which 
“the crowd” ever met. 

Tom Baxter did not for a moment be- 
lieve that his wife had ceased to love him, 
but he did think that she was becoming 
vain and fond of admiration. It did not 
occur to him that she had always been 
both of these things and that he had 
encouraged the foibles which he now con- 
sidered faults. She, less sophisticated, 
could not understand why her husband’s 
mood had undergone such a change. Was 
it, she sometimes wondered suspiciously, 
that he was beginning to be bored by her, 
and that Ella Drake had the power to win 
him from her, his own wife? She tried to 
put the suspicion from her mind, for it 
made her wretched. She had already learned 
that the best way to banish one thought 
was to set another in its place, and she got 
into the habit of putting the thought of 
Seldon Drake’s devotion in the place where 
her jealousy of another woman, and her grief 
at what she considered Tom’s indifference, 
would otherwise be. Drake had never 
talked actual love to her, but he told her 
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that she was his dearest friend, the one per- 
son who understood him, and that, had he 
such a wife as she was, he would be a better 
man. He also chatted with her on artis- 
tic matters, and told her of the pictures he 
was painting—pictures by which he was 
making himself famous. And Elizabeth, 
remembering that Tom told her ‘nothing of 
his work, was flattered that Seldon Drake 
thought her worthy his confidence. 

The woman who has not a supreme and 
tangible aim or occupation in life soon falls 
a victim to an insistent idea, and Eliza- 
beth Baxter turned over in her mind the 
matter of Tom’s intimacy with Ella Drake 
until her misery drove her to ask her hus- 
band a question which might help her to 
ascertain where the older woman’s attrac- 
tion for him lay. Assuming an air of in- 
difference that effectually deceived her 
husband, she remarked casually one morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table that “‘Ella Drake 
was rather clever, was she not?” and awaited 
the reply with well-concealed eagerness. 
Tom’s answer was frank and unsuspicious. 
He was glad to see that Beth was too sensi- 
ble to be jealous, and he met her half-way. 

“Why, she’s not exactly clever, I think,” 
he said. ‘But she is an agreeable person, 
and an excellent art critic. To tell the 
truth, the cleverest thing about her, to my 
way of thinking, is her knowledge of art 
and her ability to offer suggestions that 
help a man. I often wonder if much of 
Seldon’s success is not due to the fact that 
he talks over his work with his sister and 
gets many valuable hints from her.” 

“T see,”’ said his wife. 

She saw, or fancied she saw, more than 
her husband suspected. Here, then, lay 
the secret of Ella Drake’s influence over 
another woman’s husband. Was that hus- 
band entirely to blame if he found no such 
comprehending sympathy at home? Should 
not his wife educate herself along the lines 
of his profession so that she might be a help 
to him and not a hindrance? And was it 
now too late, after all these months, for her 
to learn to talk with him as another woman 
who did not love him was able to talk? 
Could she not, even now, think of some 
ideas that might help him, that might 
prove an incentive, or even an inspiration, 
to him? 

And out of the pitiful hope and uncer- 
tainty came to the girl-wife the memory of 
a shipwreck of which she had once dreamed. 


She had thought at the time that a great 
picture might be painted from that dream. 
It was strange that she had not remembered 
it before and told Tom of it. But she would 
do so now. Perhaps this would prove to 
him that, while she was not clever, yet she 
could furnish him with some suggestions 
that he might develop into something fine. 
She mused on the scheme for days. She 
and Tom had quarreled so much more 
lately than of old that it was not easy for 
her to break through the chill of reserve 
by which her husband seemed sometimes 
surrounded. But one evening, as they sat 
together in the living-room after dinner, she 
made an attempt to utter her thought. The 
chance was worth the effort, she determined 
resolutely. 

“Tom,” she said abruptly, “I have 
thought out the plan of a picture for you.” 

Tom glanced up absent-mindedly from 
the evening paper. 

“Ah?” he asked indifferently. 

It was not a propitious beginning, but 
the woman tried again. 

“T think it might make a big study,” 
she persisted. 

Tom laid down the paper with a stifled 
sigh. “What is the subject?” he asked, 
with elaborate patience. 

“A shipwreck,” replied the wife. 

Baxter laughed. ‘That is hardly an 


original subject, my dear. I think I have’ 


seen at least ten thousand pictures of ship- 
wrecks in different stages of agitation.” 

He took up his paper again. Elizabeth 
was wounded, and when she spoke her 
voice showed it. 

“Perhaps,” she demurred, “if you would 
listen to what I have to say you might not 
consider me as senseless as you seem to 
think me.” 

Tom sighed.again, this time audibly. 
Disputes and dissensions were becoming 
so frequent nowadays that his chief feeling 
was one of weariness at his wife’s fretful 
tone. But he forced himself to speak 
calmly. 

“T am listening,” he said. ‘“‘What is 
your idea?” 

But her enthusiasm was gone. Lamely 
and awkwardly she tried to describe her 
picture as she had fancied it. 

“Tt could be the inside of a vessel’’— 
she stammered—‘“‘the cabin, I think they 
call it, don’t they? There could be a good 
many people in it, and the faces of the 
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frightened passengers could show their char- 
acters—couldn’t they? There could be a 
man without anybody he cared about with 
him, and a bride and groom thinking only 
about one another, and a mother with a 
child, and—and—ther people. ” 

She floundered hopelessly and stopped, 
with tears of chagrin in her eyes. Tom 
looked dubious. 

“Perhaps,” he said with constrained tol- 
erance, “your idea might be worked up 
into something worth while, but I don’t 
just see it myself. If I had to try it, I 
would give the result some such title as ‘The 
Supreme Moment.’ I declare,” with a sud- 
den lighting of his face, “that’s a pretty 
good title, isn’t it? I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, my dear, but my title beats 
your picture—now doesn’t it?”’ 

The wife flushed. ‘I might have known 
that you would not think any suggestion of 
mine worth considering.” 

The man moved impatiently. “For pity’s 
sake, Beth,” he protested, ‘‘don’t let’s have 
a scene about nothing—just because I hap- 
pen to see nothing remarkable in your 
inspirations!” 

He was vexed 
at her irritation 
and impatient 
at her wounded 
attitude. He 
remembered 


He stood for a minute longer, gazing with stern eyes at the picture 
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with relief that he had an engagement down- 
town that evening, and rose from his chair. 

“At any rate,” he went on, “I have no 
time to stop for a conjugal spat to-night. 
Perhaps when I come back you may be in a 
better humor.” 

But his wife’s chagrin, mortification, and 
disappointment culminated in an outburst 
of temper. 

‘Of course you sneer at any idea of mine,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I wasa fool to try to seem 
interested in your work when you already 
have some one to whom you can confide 
all your artistic inspirations, and who can 
give you the kind of sympathy you don’t 
care to find in your wife!” 

She had risen and stood in front of him. 
She flinched slightly as he hurled a ques- 
tion at her, 

“What do you mean?” 

But she was too angry to be prudent. “I 
mean,” she replied, her voice shrill and un- 
steady, “that I am not quite such an idiot 
as not to know that you and Ella Drake—” 
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The man brought his fist down upon the 
table by him with such force that his wife 
started violently. 

“Leave her name out of this discussion— 
do you hear?” he thundered. “I forbid 
you to mention her again. She is my friend, 
and if you were not so infernally jealous I 
might make you understand that. As it 
is, I shall not try.” 

He turned to leave the room but his 
wife detained him, her face distorted by 
rage. 

“Oh, I’m not jealous,” she panted. 
“Vou forget, Tom Baxter, that one has to 
love a man to be jealous of him.”’ 

Some one has said that there is a savage 
in every man, and the one in Tom Baxter 
looked from his eyes as he replied. He 
was white with wrath. 

“True!” he exclaimed brutally. “And 
that’s the reason I have not yet succeeded 
in being jealous of you and Seldon Drake!” 

Then he went out. 


Five minutes after Tom Baxter’s angry 
departure, the door of the living-room opened 
soitly and Seldon Drake entered. He had 
knocked, but had received no reply. He 
knew that he would find his hostess alone, 
for he had seen her husband leave the house 
as he himself had crossed the street to- 
ward it. Tom, he thought, had evidently 
not recognized him. The maid who ad- 
mitted him to the apartment had told him 
that her mistress was in the living-room 
and that she was sure he could go right in. 
The man’s face changed as his eyes fell on 
the bowed form at the table... The woman’s 
face was buried in her folded arms, her 
body was shaken by sobs. Stepping for- 
ward swiftly, he laid a caressing hand on the 
auburn hair. 


‘Dear child,” he said softly, “what is the © 


matter?”’ 

There are times in all our lives when a 
word of sympathy is so welcome that we 
accept it with avidity, forgetful of all but 
our hunger for it. To this lonely and dis- 
traught wife such a time had now come. 
For the moment, all that she appreciated 
was that she was miserable, heartbroken, 
sobbing out her grief alone, and that sud- 
denly out of the darkness engulfing her had 
come the touch of a friend, the voice of the 
man who had always been kind to her and 
who was pitying her. , She did not shrink 
as he knelt beside her and took her hands. 


“Dear child,” he repeated, “tell me what 
is wrong.” 

She had stopped sobbing and was looking 
at him strangely, almost wildly. 

“Tom and I have quarreled,”’ she said in 
a tense whisper. “He doesn’t love me 
any more.” 

Her hands were quivering and her nerv- 
ous fingers clutched his with an intensity 
that he felt with a thrill of triumph. Surely 
she would not cling to him in this way if 
she did not care for him. He bent his 
head lower over hers. Her eyes were still 
gazing into his and were full of an anguish 
of which the artist in the man made a men- 
tal note in spite of his emotion. It was a 
wonderful look. Tactfully and gently he 
drew from the agitated creature before him 
the story of the scene between herself and 
her husband, of how she had meant to help 
him and how he had scorned her sugges- 
tion, of how she had angered him and the 
cruel truths he had uttered. 

“He doesn’t love me any more,” she re- 
iterated, in the same tense tones in which 
she had first made the overwhelming state- 
ment. 

The strain on the man to whom his own 
wish was law was too great. With a stifled 
exclamation he caught the slight form in 
his arms and pressed kisses on her face and 
lips. 

“Ah, Beth!” he exclaimed, “can’t you see 
that I understand you as he cannot, that 
he cannot love you as I love you, that I—” 

But she wrenched herself free with a vio- 
lence that made the man stagger to his feet. 
She sprang up and faced him, her look of 
anguish turned to one of horror. 

“How dare you!” she gasped. ‘How 
dare you! Good God! Is that what your 
friendship means? No—don’t touch me!” 
as he took a step toward her. 

The man looked at her transfixed. Hell 
may have no fury like a woman scorned, but 
earth has few like a selfish man robbed of an 
unlawful love at the moment when he claims 
it as his right. Only for an instant did 
Seldon Drake wonder if Elizabeth Baxter 
was as unsophisticated as she seemed; then, 
as he recalled her ready acceptance of his 
attentions and devotion during the months 
that had passed since he met her, he caught 
her roughly by the arm. 

“See here,” he declared savagely, ‘you're 
no baby, and you’ve known all along that 
I loved you!” 
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“Let go of me!” she commanded, and in- 
stinctively he dropped her arm. “I’ve 
been a fool,’”’ she rushed on excitedly, ‘for 
I trusted you, and—” with a moan as of 
physical anguish— “I did think you were 
a gentleman and my friend.” 

“And your husband’s friend, too, per- 
haps?” he sneered. 

Her pale face flushed crimson. ‘Oh, I 
don’t know what I thought!” she ejacu- 
lated, wringing her hands in a sudden agony 
of comprehension and self-loathing. “I 
thought we could just be good friends, that 
you understood and would always under- 
stand. You said so, and I—oh, I believed 
it!” And—” with a sudden outburst of 
anger, ‘‘you tried to make me believe it!” 

The man sneered again. “Well,” he 
said, as he turned toward the door, “what 
if I did? I didn’t suppose that you were 
a damned fool!”’ 


Tom Baxter, coming in an hour later, 
paused as he passed his wife’s room. He 
thought he heard a sob, and, his heart sud- 
denly smiting him, he turned the knob 
noiselessly and looked in. In the faint 
light that shone from the hall-door he saw 
Elizabeth lying, apparently asleep, her face 
turned from him. He closed the door 
softly and went into his own room. 

“Sleeping soundly, as I might have 
known she would be,” he muttered. “If 
that was Drake I passed on my way down 
the street, he either did not come here or 
did not stay long.” 

And with this thought he tried to con- 
sole himself and quiet his mind. 

A man does not find it easy to apologize, 
especially when he feels that the other 
party to a quarrel is, perhaps, more to blame 
than he. So Tom Baxter said nothing to 
his wife of the crisis in their lives. He did 
not call it a crisis. Men do not take such 
things as seriously as do women. But 
Tom was uncomfortable enough to want to 
make amends in some way. He was the 
more willing to do this as Beth, while not 
affectionate, was more gentle in manner 
than of old and seemed pathetically de- 
sirous of pleasing him. He found her at 
times with her eyes fixed on him with an 
expression that made him long to take her 
in his arms and ask her to forget all their 
misunderstandings. But he could not do 
this just yet. As he thus mused, he went 
back mentally to the source of their bitter 
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quarrel, and remembered the picture that 
Beth had suggested. He was ashamed of 
himself as he recalled her eager manner and 
her chagrin at his failure to appreciate her 
poor little efforts in his behalf. Even if 
she did lose her temper and say unjust 
things—(he hardened his heart a little as 
he recollected what some of those things 
were)—he would like to make amends for 
his part of the mischief done that night. 
And at last there crept into his mind the 
idea of painting the picture that the poor 
child had suggested. Might that sacri- 
fice on his part heal the breach between 
them? He regarded the thought as an in- 
spiration, and turned it straightway into 
action. As he worked, he planned the 
climax toward which his efforts were lead- 
ing—how he would bring Beth to the studio 
some day and show her that, after all, in 
spite of their miserable misunderstanding, 
he had followed her suggestion. The 
thought put him at peace with himself. 

While he worked the days passed swiftly 
on into spring, and Elizabeth Baxter grew 
paler and more listless. Her husband, 
toiling in his studio from morning to late 
afternoon, scarcely appreciated the change 
that had come to her. When he occasion- 
ally noted her pallor he would remind him- 
self that the first warm days were telling 
on her. Once he aroused himself from his 
absorption to observe that Seldon Drake 
had not been at the apartment for some 
time—at least that he had not seen him, 
and he remarked upon the fact to his wife. 

“No,” she said briefly, “he hasn’t been 
here lately.” 

The words were almost colorless, and the 
man chided himself for being a little glad 
that Beth had not seemed to notice Drake’s 
apparent defection. 

The picture of which poor Elizabeth’s 
suggestion had been the germ was nearly 
completed when, one afternoon, Tom Bax- 
ter met Ella Drake near her home and 
paused to speak to her. 

“Where have you been lately?” she de- 
manded. “TI haven’t seen you in weeks,” 

“T’ve been very busy,” responded the man 
vaguely. 

“Genius has been burning, has it?” she 
queried. ‘I’m glad it has, but I feel a bit 
resentful at missing our pleasant talks to- 
gether. Now that you are so near, come 
on with me to my house and take a cup of 
afternoon tea with me.” 
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He did her bidding and spent an agree- 
able half-hour over the teacups. He found 
it good to be with this cheery woman again. 
When he rose to go, she detained him. 

“By the way,” she said, “that big 
brother of mine has just put the last touches 
on what I consider about the best bit of 
work he has done—a picture which is pret- 
ty sure to get on the line at the Academy. 
Before you leave just come on upstairs to 
his studio and look at it,—won’t you? 
He’s out, but I am sure he would be glad to 
have an old friend like you see his work.” 

She led the way to the studio on the 
top floor. The late afternoon sun shot 
level rays across the room in the cen- 
ter of which stood an easel bear- 
ing a covered picture. Ella 
Drake hurried forward 
and removed the cloth. 

“Here it is!” she 
said eagerly. “You 
see it’s a scene in a 
ship’s cabin during a 
storm at sea.” 

The man stepped 
in front of the can- 
vas, and the 
woman, her 
eyes fixed on 
it, did not see 
his start of 
surprise. 

“T think 
the idea is: 
great,” she 
went on en- 
thusiastically 
—‘*the 
crowded 
cabin, and 
the faces of 
the passen- 
gers as danger 
brings out the 
ruling passion 
in the soul of 
each. But it 
is a fearful commentary on human nature 
if what Seldon has painted here is true to 
life. The only one in the group who seems 
to forget herself is the mother with her 
little child clinging to her. The anguish 
in that bride’s eyes as she looks at her hus- 
band wrings my heart. I wonder if you can 
see in her face the resemblance to your wife? 
I called Seldon’s attention to it, and he 


~ Tell me the rest!" he commanded suddenly, seizing her 


by the shoulder 


said that of course it was accidental. But 
aren’t the hair and coloring hers exactly?p— 
only of course Elizabeth’s eyes never had 
that expression in them. Seldon calls the 
picture ‘The Supreme Moment’.” 

There was silence while Baxter noted 
every detail. The bride on the canvas was 
strangely like Beth—only that. look of an- 
guish had never been in her eyes—at least 
he had never seen it. Had Drake— 

The intense stillness was broken by Ella 
Drake’s impatient exclamation. 

“Well! What do you think of it?” she de- 

manded. “‘Isn’t it great? 

Hasn’t Seldon exceeded 

even himself this 
time?” 

Baxter moistened 

his lips before speak- 

ing, but his reply 

was steady and 

clearly enunciated: 

“The work is 
fine, the sub- 

ject wonder- 

ful, the title 

—just what 

it should be 

—‘The Su- 

preme Mo- 

ment.’ Thank 
you for show- 
ing it to me.” 
He stood 
for a minute 
longer, gazing 
with stern 
eyes at the 
picture, then 
turning, 
walked silent- 
ly downstairs 

and, with a 

brief ‘‘good 

afternoon ”’ to 
his hostess, 
" went away. 












It was almost dinner-time when Tom 
Baxter reached home. Elizabeth was wait- 
ing for him in the living-room. She had 
not turned on the lights and had been 
walking the floor nervously, thinking out a 
plan she would broach to her husband as 
soon as he should enter. She would ask 
him to let her go home for a little visit. She 
was tired and restless and unhappy. _ Per- 
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haps if she could get away from everything 
and live the sane life of her girlhood for a 
month she might be able to think clearly. 
Perhaps, too, she thought with a dry 
sob, if she were to go away for a while, 
Tom might miss her and love her a little 
again. 

She looked impatiently at the hall clock. 
Why should he be late to-day of all days— 
just when she had screwed up her courage to 
the point of making her suggestion to him? 
Yet when she heard his latch-key she did 
not meet him in the lighted hall, but waited 
here in the semi-darkness for him. She 
felt unstrung, almost frightened. 

“Tam here, Tom,” she called tremulously. 
And, as he entered, she made the self-evi- 
dent and banal remark that most women 
make under like circumstances—“ You're 
late.” 

“Yes,” said the man tersely, “I was de- 
tained.” 

The gloom in the room prevented her 
seeing his face clearly, and she hurried on, 
fearful lest her courage should fail her. 

“T want to ask you, Tom,” she faltered, 
“please to let me go down home for a while. 
May I, please? I won’t stay long.” 

She was standing in front of him, but he 
gazed over her, not at her. He spoke 
hoarsely. 

“Yes, you may go, and you needn’t 
hurry back!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, Tom!” she gasped, incredulously; 
“Why, Tom!” 

But he ignored the note of appeal in her 
voice and hurried on. 

“T’ve just been to Drake’s studio,” he 
said accusingly, “and I saw his picture— 
the one which you suggested that J paint! 
No! there’s no need to say anything!” as 
she uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
“You know all about it! You gave him the 
whole thing—title and all! You’ve fooled 
and tricked me long enough, and now—” 

She tried to check him. “Tom!” she 
began, her voice breaking into a thin wail; 
“listen!” 

_ “Be quiet until I finish!” he ordered. 
Then, with a quick movement, he turned on 
the light above her and looked mercilessly 
into her terrified face. ‘Drake came here 
that night after our quarrel about the pic- 
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ture, didn’t he? There’s no use denying it, 
for I met him!” 

He had told her to be silent and yet, when 
she did not reply, he repeated his question, 

“Didn’t he?” 

She nodded without speaking. 

“And you told him about it, eh?” he 
demanded. 

“IT only told him’”’—she began, but again 
he stopped her. 

“Answer me—yes or no!” he ordered. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“And you told him of our quarrel, too, 
I suppose, and he sympathized with you?” 

The woman was too much frightened to 
note that there was a ray of hope in his eyes 
—a ray that died quickly when she nodded 
again. 

“Tell me the rest!” he commanded sud- 
denly, seizing her by the shoulder. “I 
know it all anyway, I suppose! Did he 
pity you, and tell you he loved you better 
than I did?” 

“Oh, Tom!” she shuddered, dropping 
her head on his arm, “I couldn’t help it! 
I didn’t know!” 

“Didn’t know!” he ejaculated harshly. 
“Didn’t know! They all say that! And, 
as you don’t try to deny it, I suppose 
he kissed you and took you in his arms. 
My God!” pushing her from him with a 
gesture that made her reel and almost fall, 
“and you have pretended to be the simple, 
unsophisticated little girl that all the world 
thinks you! You are the one who criticized 
the manners and behavior of my associates 
when I brought you here among them, and 
yet you carry on a clandestine affair with a 
man—and that man my friend—an affair 
so vile that any of the women whom you 
criticize would shrink from you if they knew 
of it! Yes, go back home! The sooner the 
better! Only, for God’s sake, when you get 
there, stay there—in the state that boasts 
of gallant men and virtuous women! And, 
when you are gone, I’ll come back here, and 
not till then!” 

She sank in a quivering heap at his feet, 
and lifted feeble, trembling hands to him. 
But he did not look at her or touch her. 

A moment later the door of the little apart- 
ment slammed behind him, and she was 
left alone. 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Ocean steamships passed up ahd down the estuary, and lofty-masted ships towed by red-stacked tugs. 
She gazed at the sailors on the ships, wondered on what far voyages and to what 
far lands they went, wondered what freedoms were theirs 
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THE STORY OF A FIGHT AGAINST ODDS FOR LOVE AND A HOME 


By Jack London 


Author of “Martin Eden,” ‘Burning Daylight,’ “Smoke Bellew,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis:—Is this the man? So Saxon questioned of herself when she had met “Big Bill’’ Roberts, one-time prize- 
fighter, on the dancing-floor at Weasel Park, whither she and Mary, ironers of fancy starch, had gone for a Sunday outing. 
Never had she come so near to losing her heart as Billy, blue eyed, boyish, gentlemanly, had come to winning it after a few 
hours’ acquaintance. Planned by Mary and Bert Wanhope, the meeting had taken a happy turn, for both Saxon and Billy 
had seized the future in the present and grasped at its chance for happiness. Billy was a teamster and knew what hard 
work meant, so they went home early, Saxon glorying in his refusal to “‘make a time of it,’’ as Bert suggested. He kissed 
her good-night at the gate, with Wednesday night’s dance as their next meeting. Friday’s dance was next arranged for, 
but on Thursday night Charley Long, a rebuffed suitor, met her outside the laundry and warned her that if she did not go 
with him ‘‘somebody’ll get hurt.” ut Saxon bore the notion that Billy, at least, could take care of himself. 

Billy did, and Saxon experienced the delightful sensation of knowing that this big boy cared enough for her to risk a 
fight—which wasn’t needed. Billy next proposed a Sunday buggy-ride. They drove out of the city behind a spirited 
team, Saxon glad to get away from the abuse which Sarah, her sister-in-law, had heaped upon her because she preferred 
Billy, a prize-fighter, to Charley Long, an honest laboring man. Home cares were soon forgotten as they drove into the 
hills, each happy in the first true comradeship ever experienced with one of the opposite sex. In the hills they ate a lunch- 
eon provided ad Billy, and then lingered until warnings of dusk urged them homeward. Darkness overtook them—and 
silence. Then out of it came Billy’s frank proposal, and Saxon's countering only with the objection that she was the older— 
an objection overruled by Billy’s statement that ‘‘ Love’s what counts’’—accepted him. 

In spite of her sister-in-law’s objections, Saxon completed her preparations and married Billy at the promised time. 
They and Mary and Bert ate the wedding supper at Barnum’s, and then Saxon and Billy went to their Pine Street cottage 
alone. Later Mary and Bert married and became their neighbors. The winter passed without an event to mar their hap- 
piness, though Billy’s wages were cut. But in the spring came a strike in the railroad shops, a strike that soon grew bitter 
and deadly, and threw a pall over their whole neighborhood. To Saxon, approaching motherhood, the passing days bore 





a menace, 


The strike proved to be very serious. The neighborhood was full of rioting. In one encounter Bert was killed, and 
several of Billy's friends are at length responsible for the death of scabs. In the midst of the excitement, Saxon’s baby—a 
girl—is born and dies. Billy was compelled to go on strike, and this brought much hardship to the Pine Street cottage; 
funds and provisions gave out. Harmon, a railroad fireman, was taken as a lodger. Saxon stood stoutly by her husband 
and refused to let him take any job that would ‘‘throw the other fellows down.”’ Billy began todrink. One night he care 
home terribly bruised, after a boxing bout with the ‘‘Chicago Terror.'’ But he brought twenty dollars, the loser’s end. 


N the days that followed, Billy’s swell- 
ings went down and the bruises passed 
away with surprising rapidity. Only 
remained the black eyes, unduly con- 
spicuous on a face as blond as his. 

The discoloration was stubborn, persisting 
half a month, in which time happened divers 
events of importance. 

Otto Frank’s trial had been expeditious. 
Found guilty by a jury notable for the busi- 
ness and professional men on it, the death 
sentence was passed upon him, and he was 
removed to San Quentin. 

The cases of Chester Johnson and the 

fourteen others had taken longer, but within 
the same week they, too, were finished. 
Chester Johnson was sentenced to be hanged. 
Two got life; three, twenty years. Only 
two were acquitted. The remaining seven 
received terms of from two to ten years. 
_ The effect on Saxon was to throw her 
into deep depression. Billy was made 
gloomy, but his fighting spirit was not sub- 
dued. 

‘‘Always some men killed in battle,” he 
said. “That’s to be expected. But the 


way of sentencin’ ’em gets me. All found 
guilty was responsible for the killin’; or 
none was responsible. If all was, then 
they should all get the same sentence. 
They oughta hang like Chester Johnson, 
or else he oughtn’t to hang. I’d just like 
to know how the judge makes up his mind. 
It must be like markin’ China lottery-tick- 
ets. He plays hunches. He looks at a 
guy an’ waits for a spot or a number to come 
into his head. How else could he give 
Johnny Black four years an’ Cal Hutchins 
twenty years? He played the hunches as 
they came into his head, an’ it might just 
as easy been the other way around an’ Cal 
Hutchins got four years an’ Johnny Black 
twenty. 

“T know both them boys. They hung 
out with the Tenth an’ Kirkham gang 
mostly, though sometimes they ran with my 
gang. We used to go swimmin’ after school 
down to Sandy Beach on the marsh, an’ in 
the Transit Slip. An’ once, on a Thursday, 
we dug a lot of clams together, an’ played 
hookey Friday to peddle them. An’ we 
used to go out on the Rock Wall an’ catch 
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pogies an’ rock cod. One day—the day of 
the eclipse—Cal caught a perch half as big 
as a door. I never seen such a fish. An’ 
now he’s got to wear the stripes for twenty 
years. Lucky he wasn’t married. If he 
don’t get the consumption he’ll be an old 
man when he comes out.” 

“T used to dance with Chester Johnson,” 
Saxon said. “And I knew his wife, Kitty 
Brady, long and long ago. She had next 
place at the table to me in the paper-box 
factory. She’s gone to San Francisco to her 
married sister’s. She’s going to have a 
baby, too. She was awfully pretty, and 
there was always a string of fellows after 
her.” 

The effect of the convictions and severe 
sentences was a bad one on the union men. 
Instead of being disheartening, it intensified 
the bitterness. Billy’s repentance for hav- 
ing fought, and the sweetness and affection 
which had flashed up in the days of Saxon’s 
nursing of him were blotted out. At home 
he scowled and brooded, while his talk 
took on the tone of Bert’s in the last days 
ere that Mohican died. Also, Billy stayed 
away from home longer hours, and was 
again steadily drinking. 

Saxon well-nigh abandoned hope. AI- 
most was she steeled to the inevitable trag- 
edy which her morbid fancy painted in a 
thousand guises. Oftenest, it was of Billy 
being brought home on a stretcher. Some- 
times it was a call to the telephone in the 
corner grocery and the curt information by 
a strange voice that her husband was lying 
in the receiving hospital or the morgue. 
And when the mysterious: horse-poisoning 
cases occurred, and when the residence of 
one of the teaming magnates was half de- 
stroyed by dynamite, she saw Billy in 
prison, or wearing stripes, or mounting to 
the scaffold at San Quentin; while at the 
same time she could see the little cottage 
on Pine Street besieged by newspaper re- 
porters and photographers. 

Yet her lively imagination failed alto- 
gether to anticipate the real catastrophe. 
Harmon, the fireman lodger, passing through 
the kitchen on his way out to work, had 
paused to tell Saxon about the previous 
day’s train-wreck in the Alviso marshes, 
and of how the engineer, imprisoned under 
the overturned engine and unhurt, being 
drowned by the rising tide, had begged to 
be shot. Billy came in at the end of the 
narrative, and from the somber light in his 


heavy-lidded eyes Saxon knew he had been 
drinking. He glowered at Harmon, and, 
without greeting to him or Saxon, leaned 
his shoulder against the wall. 

Harmon felt the awkwardness of the situ- 
ation, and did his best to appear oblivious. 
“T was just telling your wife—”’ he began, 
but was savagely interrupted. 

“T don’t care what you was tellin’ her. 
But I got something to tell you, Mister 
Man. My wife’s made up your bed too 
many times to suit me.” 

“Billy!” Saxon cried, her face scarlet 
with resentment and hurt and shame. 

Billy ignored her. Harmon was saying, 
“T don’t understand—”’ 

“Well, I don’t like your mug,” Billy in- 
formed him. ‘“You’re standin’ on your 
foot. Get off of it. Get out. Beat it. 
D’ye understand that?” 

“T don’t know what’s got into him,” 
Saxon gasped hurriedly to the fireman. 
“He’s not himself. Oh, I am so ashamed, 
so ashamed.” 

Billy turned on her. “You shut your 
mouth an’ keep outa this.”’ 

“But, Billy,” she remonstrated. 

“An’ get outa here. You go into the 
other room.” 

“Here, now,”’ Harmon broke in. ‘This 
is a fine way to treat a fellow.” 

“T’ve given you too much rope as it is,” 
was Billy’s answer. 

“T’ve paid my rent regularly, haven’t I?” 

“An’ I oughta knock your block off for 
you. Don’t see any reason I shouldn’t, for 
that matter.” % 

“Tf you do anything like that, Billy—” 
Saxon began. 

“You here still? Well, if you won’t go 
into the other room, I'll see that you do.” 

His hand clutched her arm. For one 
instant she resisted his strength; and in 
that instant, when the flesh crushed under 
his fingers, she realized the fullness of his 
strength. 

In the front room she could only lie back 
in the Morris chair sobbing, and listen 
to what occurred in the kitchen. 

“T’ll stay to the end of the week,” the 
fireman was saying. “I’vepaid inadvance.” 

“Don’t make no mistake,”’ came Billy’s 
voice, so slow that it was almost a drawl, 
yet quivering withrage. “You can’t get out 
too quick if you wanta stay healthy—you 
an’ your traps with you. I’mlikely tostart 
something any moment.” 
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“Oh, I know you’re a slugger—”’ the 
fireman’s voice began. 

Then came the unmistakable impact of a 
blow; the crash of glass; a scuffle on the back 
porch, and, finally, the heavy bumps of a 
body down the steps. She heard Billy re- 
enter the kitchen, move about, and knew 
he was sweeping up the broken glass of the 
kitchen door. Then he washed himself at 
the sink, whistling while he dried his face 
and hands, and walked into the front room. 
She did not look at him. She was too sick 
and sad. He paused irresolutely, seeming 
to make up his mind. 

“T’m goin’ up town,” he stated. “There’s 
a meetin’ of the union. If I don’t come 
back it’ll be because that geezer’s sworn 
out a warrant.” 

He opened the front door and paused. 
She knew he was looking at her. Then the 
door closed, and she heard him go down 
the steps. 

Saxon was stunned. She did not think. 
She did not know what to think. The 
whole thing was incomprehensible, incredi- 
ble. She lay back in the chair, her eyes 
closed, her mind almost a blank, crushed 
by a leaden feeling that the end had come to 
everything. 

The voices of children playing in the 
street aroused her. Night had fallen. She 
groped her way to a lamp and lighted 
it. In the kitchen she stared, lips trem- 
bling, at the pitiful, half-prepared meal. 
The fire had gone out. The water had 
boiled away from the potatoes. When 
she lifted the lid, a burnt smell arose. 
Methodically she scraped and cleaned the 
pot, put things in order, and peeled and 
sliced the potatoes for next day’s frying. 
And just as methodically she went to bed. 
Her lack of nervousness, her placidity, was 
abnormal, so abnormal that she closed her 
eyes and was almost.immediately asleep. 
Nor did she awaken till the sunshine was 
streaming into the room. 

It was the first night she and Billy had 
spent apart. She was amazed that she had 
not lain awake worrying about him. She 
lay with eyes wide open, scarcely thinking, 
until pain in her arm attracted her atten- 
tion. It was where Billy had gripped her. 
On examination she found the bruised flesh 
fearfully black and blue. She was aston- 
ished, not by the spiritual fact that such 
bruise had been administered by the one she 
loved most in the world, but by the sheer 
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physical fact that an instant’s pressure had 
inflicted so much damage. The strength 
of a man was a terrible thing. Quite imper- 
sonally, she found herself wondering if 
Charley Long was as strong as Billy. 

It was not until she dressed and built the 
fire that she began to think about more im- 
mediate things. Billy had not returned. 
Then he was arrested. What was she to 
do: leave him in jail, go away, and start life 
afresh? Of course it was impossible to go on 
living witha man who had behaved ashe had. 
But then came another thought. Was it 
impossible? After all, he was her husband. 
For better or worse—the phrase ‘reiterated 
itself, a monotonous accompaniment to her 
thoughts. To leave him was to surrender. 
She carried the matter before the tribunal 
of her mother’s memory. No; Daisy would 
never have surrendered. Daisy was a 
fighter. Then, she, Saxon, must fight. 
Besides—and she acknowledged it readily, 
though in a cold, dead way—besides, Billy 
was better than most husbands. Better 
than any other husband she had heard of, 
she concluded, as she remembered many of 
his earlier nicenesses and finenesses, and es- 
pecially his eternal chant, “Nothing is too 
good for us. The Robertses ain’t on the 
cheap.” 

At eleven o’clock she had a caller. It 
was Bud Strothers, Billy’s mate on strike- 
duty. Billy, he told her, had refused bail, 
refused a lawyer, had asked to be tried by 
the court, had pleaded guilty, and had re- 
ceived a sentence of sixty dollars or thirty 
days. Also, he had refused to let the boys 
pay his fine. 

“‘He’s clean looney,” Strothers summed 
up. “Won’t listen to reason. Say’s he'll 
serve the time out. He’s been tankin’ up 
too regular, I guess. His wheels are buzzin’. 
Here, he give me this note for you. Any 
time you want anything, send forme. The 
boys’ll all stand by Bill’s wife. You be- 
long to us, you know. How are you off for 
money?” 

Proudly she disclaimed any need for 
money, and not until her visitor departed 
did she read Billy’s note: 


DEAR SAxon: Bud Strothers is going to give you 
this. Don’t worry about me. I am going to take 
my medicine. I deserve it, you know that. I 
guess I am gone bughouse. Just the same I am 
sorry for what I done. Don’t come to see me. I 
don’t want you to. If you need money the union 
will give you some. The business agent is all right. 
I will be out ina month. Now, Saxon, you know 
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“Billy! Saxon cried, her face scarlet with resentment and hurt and shame. Billy ignored her. Harmon 
on your foot. Get off of it. Get out. 
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I love you and just say to yourself that you forgive 
me this time and you won’t never have to do it 
again. 

BILLy. 


Bud Strothers was followed by Maggie 
Donahue and Mrs. Olsen, who paid neigh- 
borly calls of cheer and were tactful in their 
offers of help and in studiously avoiding 
more reference than was necessary to Billy’s 
predicament. 

In the afternoon, James Harmon arrived. 
He limped slightly, and Saxon divined that 
he was doing his best to minimize that evi- 
dence of hurt. She tried to apologize to 
him, but he would not listen. 

“T don’t blame you, Mrs. Roberts,” he 
said. “TI know it wasn’t your doing. But 
your husband wasn’t just himself, I guess. 
He was fightin’ mad on general principles, 
and it was just my luck to get in the way, 
that was all.” 

“But just the same—”’ 

The fireman shook his head. “I know 
all about it. I used to punish the drink 
myself, and I done some funny things in 
them days. And I’m sorry I swore that 
warrant out and testified. But I was hot 
in the collar. I’m cooled down now, an’ 
I’m sorry I done it.” 

“You're awfully good and kind,” she 
said, and then began hesitantly on what was 
worrying her. “ You—you can’t stay now 
with him—away, you know.” 

“Ves; that wouldn’t do, would it? T’ll 
tell you: Dll pack up right now and skin 
out, and then, before six o’clock, I’ll send 
a wagon for my things. Here’s the key to 
the kitchen door.” 

Much as he demurred, she compelled him 
to receive back the rent for the rest of his 
week. He shook her hand heartily at leav- 
ing, and tried to get her to promise to call 
upon him for a loan any time she might be 
in need. 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured her. “I’m 
married and got two boys. One of them’s 
got his lungs touched, and she’s with ’em 
down in Arizona campin’ out.” 

And as he went down the steps she won- 
dered that so kind a man should be in so 
madly cruel a world. , 

The Donahue boy threw in a spare even- 
ing paper, and Saxon found half a column 
devoted to Billy. It was not nice. The 
fact that he had stood up in the police court 
with his eyes blacked from some other fray 
was noted. He was described as a bully, 
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a hoodlum, a rough-neck, a professional slug- 
ger whose presence in the ranks was a dis- 
grace to organized labor. The assault he 
had pleaded guilty of was atrocious and 
unprovoked, and if he was a fair sample of a 
striking teamster, the only wise thing for 
Oakland to do was to break up the union 
and drive every member from the city. 
And, finally, the paper complained at the 
mildness of the sentence. It should have 
been six months at least. The judge was 
quoted as expressing regret that he had 
been unable to impose a six months’ sen- 
tence, this inability being due to the con- 
dition of the jails, already crowded be- 
yond capacity by the many cases of assault 
committed in the course of the various 
strikes. 

That night Saxon experienced her first 
loneliness. Her brain seemed in a whirl, and 
her sleep was broken by vain gropings for 
the form of Billy she imagined at her side. 

In the morning she received a visit from 
Sarah—the second in all the period of her 
marriage; and she could easily guess her 
sister-in-law’s ghoulisherrand. Noexertion 
was required for the assertion of all of 
Saxon’s pride. She refused to be in the 
slightest on the defensive. There was 
nothing to defend, nothing to explain. 


. Everything was all right, and it was no- 


body’s business anyway. This attitude 
but served to vex Sarah. 

“T warned you, and you can’t say I 
didn’t,” her diatribe ran. “TI always knew 
he was no good, a jailbird, a hoodlum, a 
slugger. My heart sunk into my boots 
when I heard you was runnin’ with a prize- 
fighter. I told you so at the time. But 
no; you wouldn’t listen, you with your high- 
falutin’ notions an’ more pairs of shoes than 
any decent woman should have. You knew 
better’n me. An’ I said then, to Tom, 
I said, ‘It’s all up with Saxon now.’ Them 
was my very words. Them that touches 
pitch is defiled. If you’d only a-married 
Charley Long! Then the family wouldn’t 
’a’ been disgraced. An’ this is only the be- 
ginnin’, mark me, only the beginnin’. Where 
it'll end, God knows. He’ll kill somebody 
yet, that plug-ugly of yourn, an’ be hanged 
for it. You wait an’ see, that’s all, an’ 
then you’ll remember my: words. As you 
make your bed, so you will lay in it.” 

“Best bed I ever had,” Saxon commented. 

“So you can say; so you can say,” Sarah 
snorted. 
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“T wouldn’t trade it for a queen’s bed,” 
Saxon added. 

“A jailbird’s bed,” Sarah rejoined wither- 
ingly. 

“Oh, it’s the style,” Saxon retorted airily. 
“Everybody’s getting a taste of jail. 
Wasn’t Tom arrested at some street meeting 
of the socialists? Everybody goes to jail 
these days.” 

The barb had struck home. 

“But Tom was acquitted,” Sarah hastened 
to proclaim. ; 

“Just the same he lay in jail all night 
without bail.” 

This was unanswerable, and Sarah exe- 
cuted her favorite tactic of attack in flank. 

“A nice come-down for you, I must say, 
that was raised straight an’ right, a-cuttin’ 
up didoes with a lodger.” 

“Who says so?” Saxon blazed with an 
indignation quickly mastered. 

“Oh, a blind man can read between the 
lines. A lodger, a:young married woman 
with no self-respect, an’ a prize-fighter for 
a husband—what else would they fight 
about?” 

“Just like any family quarrel, wasn’t it?” 
Saxon smiled placidly. 

Sarah was shocked into momentary 
speechlessness. 

“And I want you to understand it,” 
Saxon continued. “It makes a woman 
proud to have men fight over her. I am 
proud. Do you hear? I am proud. I 
want you to tell them so. I want you to 
tell all your neighbors. Tell everybody. I 
am no cow. Men like me. Men fight for 
me. Men go to jail for me. What is a 
woman in the world for, if it isn’t to have 
men like her? Now, go, Sarah; go at once, 
and tell everybody what you’ve read be- 
tween the lines. Tell them Billy is a jail- 
bird and that I am a bad woman whom all 
men desire. Shout it out, and good luck 
to you. And get out of my house. And 
never put your feet init again. You are too 
decent a woman to come here. You might 
lose your reputation. And think of your 
children. Now get out. Go!” 

Not until Sarah had taken an amazed 
and horrified departure did Saxon fling her- 
self on the bed in a convulsion of tears. 
She had been ashamed, before, merely of 
Billy’s inhospitality and surliness and un- 
fairness. But she could see, now, the light 
in which others looked on the affair. It had 
not entered Saxon’s head. She was confi- 
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dent that it had not entered Billy’s. She 
knew his attitude from the first. Always 
he had opposed taking a lodger because of 
his proud faith that his .wife should not 
work. Only hard times had compelled his 
consent, and, now that she looked back, al- 
most had she inveigled him into consenting. 

But all this did not alter the viewpoint 
the neighborhood must hold, that everyone 
who had ever known her must hold. And 
for this, too, Billy was responsible. It was 
more terrible, more horrible, than all the 
other things he had been guilty of put to- 
gether. She could never look anyone in the 
face again. Mrs. Donahue and Mrs. Olsen 
had been very kind, but of what must they 
have been thinking all the time they talked 
with her? And what must they have said to 
each other? What was everybody saying? 

Later, exhausted by her grief, when the 
tears no longer fell, she grew more imper- 
sonal, and dwelt on the disasters that had 
befallen so many women since the strike 
troubles began—Otto Frank’s wife, Hen- 
derson’s widow, pretty Kitty Brady, Mary, 
all the womenfolk of the other workmen 
who were now wearing the stripes in San 
Quentin. Her world was crashing about 
her ears. No one was exempt. Not only 
had she not escaped, but hers was the worst 
disgrace of all. Desperately she tried to 
hug the delusion that she was asleep, that 
it was all a nightmare, and that soon the 
alarm would go off and she would get up and 
cook Billy’s breakfast so that he could go 
to work. 


XXV 


Att that night Saxon lay, unsleeping, 
without taking off her clothes; and when 
she arose in the morning and washed her 
face and dressed her hair, she was aware of a 
strange numbness, of a feeling of constric- 
tion about her head as if it were bound by 
a heavy band of iron. It seemed like a dull 
pressure upon her brain. It was the be- 
ginning of an illness that she did not know 
as illness. All she knew was that she felt 
queer. It was not fever. It was not cold. 
Her bodily health was as it should be, and, 
when she thought about it, she put her con- 
dition down to nerves—nerves, according 
to her ideas and the ideas of her class, being 
unconnected with disease. 

She had a strange feeling of loss of self, 
of being a stranger to herself, and the world 
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in which she moved seemed a vague and 
shrouded world. It lacked sharpness of 
definition. Its customary vividness was 
gone. She had lapses of memory, and was 
continually finding herself doing unplanned 
things. Thus, to her astonishment, she 
came to in the back yard, hanging up the 
week’s wash. She had no recollection of 
having done it, yet it had been done precisely 
as it should have been done. She had 
boiled the sheets and pillow-slips and the 
table linen. Billy’s woollens had been 
washed in warm water only, with the home- 
made soap the recipe of which Mercedes 
had given her. On investigation, she found 
she had eaten a mutton-chop for breakfast. 
This meant that she had been to the butcher 
shop, yet she had no memory of having gone. 
Curiously, she went into the bedroom. The 
bed was made up, and everything was in 
order. 

At twilight she came upon herself in the 
front room, seated by the window, crying 
in an ecstasy of joy. At first she did not 
know what this joy was; then it came to her 
that it was because she had lost her baby. 
““A blessing, a blessing,” she was chanting 
aloud, wringing her hands, but with joy. 
She knew it was with joy that she wrung 
her hands. 

The days came and went. She had little 
notion of time. Sometimes, centuries ago 
it seemed to her it was since Billy had gone 
to jail. At other times it was no more than 
the night before. But through it all two 
ideas persisted: she must not go to see Billy 
in jail; it was a blessing she had lost 
her baby. 

Once Bud Strothers came to see her. She 
sat in the front room and talked with him, 
noting with fascination that there were 
fringes to the heels of his trousers. Another 
day, the business agent of the union called. 
She told him, as she had told Bud Strothers, 
that everything was all right, that she 
needed nothing, that she could get along 
comfortably until Billy came out. 

At times the silent cottage became un- 
endurable, and Saxon would throw a shawl 
about her head and walk out the Oakland 
Mole, or cross the railroad yards and the 
marshes to Sandy Beach, where Billy had 
said he used to swim. Also, by going out 
the Transit Slip, by climbing down the piles 
on a precarious ladder of iron spikes, and by 
crossing a boom of logs, she won access to 
the Rock Wall that extended far out into 


the bay and that served as a barrier between 
the mud flats and the tide-scoured channel 
of Oakland Estuary. Ocean steamships 
passed up and down the estuary, and lofty- 
masted ships towed by red-stacked tugs. 
She gazed at the sailors on the ships, 
wondered on what far voyages and to what 
far lands they went, wondered what free- 
doms were theirs. 

Especially she liked the Rock Wall. 
There was a freedom about it, a wide spa- 
ciousness that she found herself instinc- 
tively trying to breathe, holding her arms 
out to embrace and make part of herself. 
It was a more natural world, a more rational 
world. She could understand it—under- 
stand the green crabs with white-bleached 
claws that scuttled before her and which 
she could see pasturing on green-weeded 
rocks when the tide was low. Here, hope- 
lessly man-made as the great wall was, 
nothing seemed artificial. There were no 
men there, no laws or conflicts of men. 
The tide flowed and ebbed; the sun rose and 
set; regularly each afternoon the brave 
west wind came romping in through the 
Golden Gate, darkening the water, cresting 
tiny wavelets, making the sailboats fly. 
Everything ran with frictionless order. 
Everything was free. Firewood lay about 
for the taking. No man sold it by the sack. 
Small boys fished with poles from the rocks, 
with no one to drive them away for trespass, 
catching fish as Billy had caught fish, as 
Cal Hutchins had caught fish. Billy had 
told her of the great perch Cal Hutchins 
caught on the day of the eclipse, when he had 
little dreamed the heart of his manhood 
would be spent in convict’s garb. 

And here was food, food that was free. 
She watched the small boys on a day when 
she had eaten nothing, and emulated them, 
gathering mussels from the rocks at low 
water, cooking them by placing them among 
the coals of a fire she built on top of the wall. 
They tasted particularly good. _ She learned 
to knock the small oysters from the rocks, 
and once she found a string of fresh-caught 
fish some small boy had forgotten to take 
home with him. 

Here drifted evidences of man’s sinister 
handiwork—from a distance, from the cities. 
One flood tide she found the water cov- 
ered with muskmelons. They bobbed and 
bumped along up the estuary in countless 
thousands. Where they stranded against 
the rocks she was able to get them. But 
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“ And I want you to understand it,” Saxon continued. “It makes a woman proud to have men fight 
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over her. I am proud. Do you hear? I am proud™ 


each and every melon—and she patiently 
tried scores of them—had been spoiled by a 
sharp gash that let in the salt water. She 
could not understand. She asked an old 
Portuguese woman gathering driftwood. 
“They do it, the people who have too 
much,” the old woman explained, straight- 
ening her labor-stiffened back with such an 
effort that Saxon could almost hear it creak. 
The old woman’s black eyes flashed angrily, 


and her wrinkled lips, drawn tightly across - 


toothless gums, wry with bitterness. “The 
people that have too much. It is to keep 
up the price. They throw them overboard 
in San Francisco.” 

“But why don’t they give them away to 
the poor people?” Saxon asked. 

‘They must keep up the price.” 

“But the poor people cannot buy them 
anyway,” Saxon objected. “It would not 
hurt the price.” 

7 The old woman shrugged her shoulders. 

I do not know. It is their way. They 
chop each melon so that the poor people 
cannot fish them out and eat anyway. 
They do the same with the oranges, with the 


apples. Ah, the fisherman! There is a 
trust. When the boats catch too much fish, 
the trust throws them overboard from 
Fisherman Wharf, boat-loads and _ boat- 
loads and boat-loads of the beautiful fish. 
And the beautiful good fish sink and are 
gone. And no one gets them. Yet they 
are dead and only good to eat. Fish are 
very good to eat.” 

And Saxon could not understand a world 
that did such things—a world in which some 
men possessed so much food that they 
threw it away, paying men for their labor of 
spoiling it before they threw it away; and in 
the same world so many people who did not 
have enough food, whose babies died be- 
cause their mothers’ milk was not nourishing, 
whose young men fought and killed each 
other for the chance to work, whose old men 
and women went to the poorhouse because 
there was no food for them in the little 
shacks they wept at leaving. She wondered 
if all the world were that way—the poor- 
house for the stupid, jewels and automo- 
biles for the clever ones. 

She was one of the stupid. She must be. 
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The evidence all pointed that way. Yet 
Saxon refused to accept it. She was not 
stupid. Her mother had not been stupid, 
nor had the pioneer stock before her. Still 
it must be so. Here she sat, nothing to eat 
at home, her love-husband changed to a 
brute beast and lying in jail, her arms and 
heart empty of the babe that would have 
been there if only the stupid ones had not 
made a shambles of her front yard in their 
wrangling over jobs. 

She sat there, racking her brain, the 
smudge of Oakland at her back, staring 
across the bay at the smudge of San Fran- 
cisco. Yet the sun was good; the wind was 
good, as was the keen salt air in her nostrils; 
the blue sky, flecked with clouds, was good. 
All the natural world was right, and sensible, 
and beneficent. It was the man-world that 
was wrong, and mad, and horrible. Why 
were the stupid stupid? Was it a law of 
God? No; itcould not be. God had made 
the wind and air and sun. The man-world 
was made by man, and a rotten job it was. 
Yet, and she remembered it well, the teaching 
in the orphan asylum was that God had 
made everything. Her mother, too, had be- 
lieved this, had believed inthis God. Things 
could not be different. It was ordained. 

For a time Saxon sat crushed, helpless. 
Then smoldered protest, revolt. Vainly she 
asked why God had it in for her. What had 
she done to deserve such fate? She briefly 
reviewed her life in quest of deadly sins 
committed, and found them not. 

No; God was not responsible. She could 
have made a better world herself—a finer, 
squarer world. This being so, then there 
was no God. God could not make a botch. 
The matron had been wrong; her mother 
had been wrong. Then there was no immor- 
tality, and Bert, wild and crazy Bert, falling 
at her front gate with his foolish death-cry, 
was right. One was a long time dead. 

Looking thus at life, shorn of its super- 
rational sanction, Saxon floundered into the 
morass of pessimism. There was no justifi- 
cation for right conduct in the universe, no 
square deal for her who had earned reward, 
for the millions who worked like animals, 
died like animals, and were a long time and 
forever dead. Like the hosts of more 
learned thinkers before her, she concluded 
that the universe was unmoral and without 
concern for man. 

And now she sat crushed in greater help- 
lessness than when she had included God 
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in the scheme of injustice. As long as God 
was, there was always chance for a miracle, 
for some supernatural intervention, some 
rewarding with ineffable bliss. With God 
missing, the world was a trap. Life was a 
trap. She was like a linnet, caught by 
small boys and imprisoned in a cage. That 
was because the linnet was stupid. But she 
rebelled. She fluttered and beat her soul 
against the hard face of things as did the 
linnet against the bars of wire. She was 
not stupid. She did not belong in the trap. 
She would fight her way out of the trap. 
There must be such a way out. When 
canal-boys and rail-splitters, the lowliest of 
the stupid lowly, as she had read in her 
school history, could find their way out and 
become presidents of the nation and rule 
over even the clever ones in their automo- 
biles, then could she find her way out and 
win to the tiny reward she craved—Billy, 
a little love, a little happiness. She would 
not mind that the universe was unmoral, 
that there was no God, no immortality. 
She was willing to go into the black grave 
and remain in its blackness forever, if only 
she could get her small meed of happiness 
first. 

How she would work for that happiness! 
How she would appreciate it, make the most 
of each least particle of it! But how was 
she to do it? Where was the path? She 
could not vision it. 


XXVI 


HER vague, unreal existence continued. 
It seemed in some previous lifetime that 
Billy had gone away, that another lifetime 
would have to come before he returned. 
She still suffered from insomnia. Long 
nights passed in succession, during which 
she never closed her eyes. At other times 
she slept through long stupors, waking 
stunned and numbed, scarcely able to open 
her heavy eyes, to move her weary limbs. 
The pressure of the iron band on her head 
never relaxed. She was poorly nourished. 
Nor had she a cent of money. She often 
went a whole day without eating. Once, 
seventy-two hours elapsed without food 
passing her lips. She dug clams in the 
marsh, knocked the tiny oysters from the 
rocks, and gathered mussels. 

And yet, when Bud Strothers came to see 
how she was getting along, she convinced 
him that all was well. One evening after 
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work Tom came, and forced two dollars 
upon her. He was terribly worried. He 
would like to help more, but Sarah was ex- 
pecting another baby. There had been 
slack times in his trade because of the strikes 
in the other trades. He did not know what 
the country was coming to. And it was all 
so simple. All they had to do was see 
things in his way and vote the way he 
voted. Then everybody would get a square 
deal. Christ was a socialist, he told her. 

“Christ died two thousand years ago,” 
Saxon said. 

“Well?” Tom queried, not catching her 
implication. 

“Think,” she said, “think of all the men 
and women who died in those two thousand 
years, and socialism has not come yet. And 
in two thousand years more it may be as 
far away as ever. Tom, your socialism 
never did you any good. It is a dream.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be if—” he began with a 
flash of resentment. 

“Tf they believed as you do. Only they 
don’t. You don’t succeed in making them.” 

“But we are increasing every year,”’ he 
argued. 

“Two thousand years is an awfully long 
time,” she said quietly. 

Her brother’s tired face saddened as he 
nodded. Then he sighed. ‘Well, Saxon, 
if it’s a dream, it is a good dream.” 

“T don’t want to dream,” was her reply. 
“T want things real. I want them now.”’ 

And before her fancy passed the countless 
generations of the stupid lowly, the Billys 
and Saxons, the Berts and Marys, the Toms 
and Sarahs. And to what end?. The stupid 
must always be under the heels of the clever 
ones. Only she, Saxon, daughter of Daisy 
who had written wonderful poems, and of a 
soldier-father who had ridden a roan war- 
horse, daughter of the strong generations 
who had won half a world from wild nature 
and the savage Indian—no, she was not 
stupid. It was as if she suffered false 
imprisonment. There was some mistake. 
She would find the way out. 

With the two dollars she bought a sack 
of flour and half a sack of potatoes. This 
relieved the monotony of her clams and 
mussels. Like the Italian and Portuguese 
women, she gathered driftwood and carried 
it home, though always she did it with 
shamed pride, timing her arrival so that it 
would be after dark. 

On the day that Otto Frank was hanged 
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she remained indoors. The evening papers 
published the account. There had been no 
reprieve. In Sacramento was a railroad 
governor who might reprieve or even pardon 
bank-wreckers and grafters, but who dared 
not lift his finger for a workingman. All 
this was the talk of the neighborhood. It 
had been Billy’s talk. It had been Bert’s 
talk. 

The next day Saxon started out for the 
Rock Wall, and the specter of Otto Frank 
walked by her side. And with him was a. 
dimmer, mistier specter that she recognized 
as Billy. Was he, too, destined to tread his 
way to Otto Frank’s dark end? Surely so, if 
the blood and strife continued. He wasa 
fighter. Hefelt he wasrightin fighting. It 
was easy to killa man. Even if he did not 
intend it, some time, when he was slugging 


-a scab, the scab would fracture his skull 


on a stone curbing or a cement sidewalk. 
And then Billy would hang. That was why 
Otto Frank hanged. He had not intended 
to kill Henderson. It was only by accident 
that Henderson’s skull was fractured. 
Yet Otto Frank had been hanged for it 
just the same. 


XXVIT 


Tue day before Billy’s release, Saxon 
completed her meager preparations to re- 
ceive him. She was without money, and, 
except for her resolve not to offend Billy in 
that way again, she would have borrowed 
ferry fare from Mrs. Donahue and journeyed 
to San Francisco to sell some of her personal 
pretties. As it was, with bread and pota- 
toes and salted sardines in the house, she 
went out at the afternoon low tide and dug 
clams for a chowder. Also, she gathered a 
load of driftwood, and it was nine in the 
evening when she emerged from the marsh, 
on her shoulder a bundle of wood and a 
short-handled spade, in her free hand the 
pail of clams. She sought the darker side of 
the street at the corner and hurried across 
the zone of electric light to avoid detection 
by the neighbors. But a woman came 
toward her, looked sharply, and stopped in 
front of her. It was Mary. 

‘My God, Saxon!” she exclaimed. “Is it 
as bad as this?” 

Saxon looked at her old friend curiously, 
with a swift glance that sketched all the 
tragedy. Mary was thinner, though there 
was more color in her cheeks—color of which 
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Saxon had her doubts. Mary’s bright eyes 
were landsomer, larger—too large, too 
feverish bright, too restless. She was well- 
dressed—too well dressed; and she was suf- 
fering from nerves. She turned her head 
apprehensively to glance into the darkness 
behind her. 

“My God!” Saxon breathed. ‘‘And 
you—” She shut her lips, then began 
anew. “Come along to the house,” she 
said. 

- “Tf you’re ashamed to be seen with me—” 
Mary blurted, with one of her old quick 
angers. 

“No, no,” Saxon disclaimed. “It’s the 
driftwood and the clams. I don’t want the 
neighbors to know. Come along.” 

“No; I can’t, Saxon. Id like to, but I 
can’t. I’ve got to catch the next train to 
Frisco. I’ve been waiting around. I 
knocked at your back door. But the house 
was dark. Billy’s still in, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he gets out to-morrow.” 

“T read about it in the papers,” Mary 
went on hurriedly, looking behind her. “I 
was in Stockton when it happened.” She 
turned upon Saxon almost savagely. ‘You 
don’t blame me, do you? I just couldn’t 
go back to work after bein’ married. I was 
sick of work. Played out, I guess, an’ no 
good anyway. But if you only knew how I 
hated the laundry even before I got married. 
It’s a dirty world. You don’t dream, 
Saxon, honest to God you could never guess 
a hundredth part of its dirtiness. Oh, I 
wish I was dead; I wish I was dead an’ out 
of it all. Listen—no,Ican’tnow. There’s 
the down-train puffin’ at Adeline. I’ll have 
to run forit. Can I come——” 

“Aw, get a move on, can’t you?” a man’s 
voice interrupted. 

Behind her the speaker had partly 
emerged from the darkness. No working- 
man, Saxon could see that—lower in the 
world scale, despite his good clothes, than 
any workingman. 

“T’m comin’, if you’ll only wait a second,” 
Mary placated. 

And by her answer and its accents Saxon 
knew that Mary was afraid of this man who 
prowled on the rim of light. 

Mary turned to her. “TI got to beat it; 
good-by,” she said, fumbling in the palm of 
her glove. 

She caught Saxon’s free hand, and Saxon 
felt a small hot coin pressed into it. She 
tried to resist, to force it back. 


“No, no,” Mary pleaded. “For old 
times. You can do as much for me some 
day. I’llsee you again. Good-by.” 

Suddenly sobbing, she threw her arms 
around Saxon’s waist, crushing the feathers 
of her hat against the load of wood as she 
pressed her face against Saxon’s breast. 
Then she tore herself away to arm’s length, 
passionate, quivering, and stood gazing at 
Saxon. 

“Aw, get a hustle, get a hustle,” came 
from the darkness the peremptory voice of 
the man. 

“Oh, Saxon!” Mary sobbed, and was gone. 

In the house, the lamp lighted, Saxon 
looked at the coin. It was a five-dollar 
piece—to her, a fortune. Then she thought 
of Mary, and of the man of whom she was 
afraid. Saxon registered another black 
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more destroyed. She looked at the coin and 
tossed it into the kitchen sink. When she 
cleaned the clams, she heard the coin tinkle 
down the vent pipe. 

It was the thought of Billy, next morning, 
that led Saxon to go under the sink, un- 
screw the cap to the catch-trap, and rescue 
the five-dollar piece. Prisoners were not 
well fed, she had been told; and the thought 
of placing clams and dry bread before Billy, 
after thirty days of prison fare, was too ap- 
palling for her to contemplate. She knew 
how he liked to spread his butter on thick, 
how he liked thick, rare steak fried on a dry, 
hot pan, and how he.liked coffee that was 
coffee and plenty of it. 

Not until after nine o’clock did Billy 
arrive, and she was dressed in her prettiest 
house-gingham to meet him. She peeped on 
him as he came slowly up the front steps, 
and she would have run out to him except 
for a group of neighborhood children who 
were staring from across the street. The 
door opened before him as his hand reached 
for the knob, and, inside, he closed it by 
backing against it, for his arms were filled 
with Saxon. No, he had not had breakfast, 
or did he want any now that he had her. 
He had only stopped for a shave. He had 
stood the barber off, and he had walked all 
the way from the City Hall because of lack 
of the nickel car fare. But he’d like a bath 
most mighty well, and a change of clothes. 
She mustn’t come near him until he was 
clean. 

When all this was accomplished, he sat in 
the kitchen and watched her cook, noting 
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the driftwood she put in the stove and ask- 
ing about it. While she moved about, she 
told how she had gathered the wood, how 
she had managed to live and not be beholden 
to the union, and by the time they were 
seated at the table she was telling him about 
her meeting with Mary the night before. 
She did not mention the five dollars. 

Billy stopped chewing the first mouthful 
of steak. His expression frightened her. 
He spat the meat out on his plate. 

“You got the money to buy the meat from 
her,” he accused slowly. “You had no 
money, no more tick with the butcher, yet 
here’s meat. Am I right?” 

Saxon could only bend her head. 

A terrifying, ageless look had come into 
his face, a bleak and passionless glaze into 
his eyes. “What else did you buy?” he 
demanded—not roughly, not angrily, but 
with the fearful coldness of a rage that 
words could not express. 

To her surprise, she had grown calm. 
What did it matter? It was merely what 
one must expect, living in Oakland—some- 
thing to be left behind when Oakland was a 
thing behind, a place started from. 

“The coffee,” she answered. “And the 
butter.” 

He emptied his plate of meat and her 
plate into the frying-pan, likewise the roll of 
butter and the slice on the table, and on top 
he poured the contents of the coffee canister. 
All this he carried into the back yard and 
dumped in the garbage-can. The coffee-pot 
he emptied into the sink. 

“How much of the money you got left?” 
he next wanted to know. 

Saxon had already gone to her purse and 
taken it out. 

“Three dollars and eighty cents,” she 
counted, handing ittohim. “I paid forty- 
five cents for the steak.” 

He ran his eye over the money, counted it, 
and went to the front door. She heard the 
door open and close, and knew that the sil- 
ver had been flung into the street. When 
he came back to the kitchen, Saxon was 
already serving him fried potatoes on a 
clean plate. 

He glanced at the fried potatoes, the 
fresh slice of dry bread, and the glass of 
water she placed by his plate. 

“Tt’sall right,” she smiled, as he hesitated. 
“There’s nothing left that’s tainted.” 

He shot a swift glance at her face, as if for 
sarcasm, then sighed and sat down. Almost 
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immediately he was up again and holding 
out his arms to her. “I’m goin’ to eat ina 
minute, but I want to talk to you first,” he 
said, sitting down and holding her closely. 
“Besides, that water ain’t like coffee. 
Gettin’ cold won’t spoil it none. Now, 
listen. You're the only person I got in this 
world. You wasn’t afraid of me an’ what 
I just done, an’ I’m glad of that. Now we'll 
forget all about Mary. I got charity 
enough. I’m just as sorry for her as you. 
I’d do anything for her. I’d wash her feet 
for her like Christ did. I’d let her eat at 
my table, an’ sleep under my roof. But all 
that ain’t no reason I should touch anything 
she’s responsible for. Now forget her. 
It’s you an’ me, Saxon, only you an’ me an’ 
to hell with the rest of the world. Nothing 
else counts. You won’t never have to be 
afraid of me again. Whiskey an’ I don’t 
mix very well, so I’m going to cut whiskey 
out. I’ve been clean off my nut, an’ I ain’t 
treated you altogether right. But that’s 
all past. It won’t never happen again. 
I’m goin’ to start out fresh. 

“Now take this thing. I oughtn’t to 
acted so hasty. But I did. I oughta 
talked it over. But I didn’t. My temper 
got the best of me, an’ you know I got one. 
If a fellow can keep his temper in boxin’, 
why he can keep it in bein’ married, too. 
Only this got me too sudden-like. It’s 
something I can’t stomach, that I never 
could stomach. An’ you wouldn’t want me 
to any more ’n I’d want you to stomach 
something you just couldn’t.” 

She sat up straight on his knees and 
looked at him, afire with an idea. “You 
mean that, Billy?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“Then [ll tell you something I can’t 
stomach any more. I'll die if I have to.” 

“Well?” he questioned, after a searching 
pause. 

“Tt’s up to you,” she said. 

“Then fire away.” 

“You don’t know what you’re letting 
yourself in for,” she warned. ‘Maybe 
you’d better back out before it’s too late.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. “What 
you don’t want to stomach you ain’t goin’ to 
stomach. Let her go.” 

“First,” she commenced, ‘no more slug- 
ging of scabs.” 

His mouth opened, but he checked the 
involuntary protest. 

“And, second, no more Oakland.” 
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“T don’t get that last.” 

“No more Oakland. No more living in 
Oakland. T’lldieif Ihave to. It’s pull up 
stakes and get out.” 

He digested this slowly. 
asked finally. 

“Anywhere. Everywhere. 
cigarette and think it over.” 

He shook his head and studied her. 

“You mean that?”’ he asked at length. 

“T do. I want to chuck Oakland just 
as hard as you wanted to chuck the beef- 
steak, the coffee, and the butter.” 

She could see him brace himself. She 
could feel him brace his very body ere he 
answered. 

“All right then, if that’s what you want. 
We'll quit Oakland. We'll quit it. cold. 
It never done nothin’ for me, an’ I guess 
I’m husky enough to scratch for us both 
anywheres.” 

Billy stood up, still holding her. He 
glanced at the fried potatoes. “Stone 
cold,” he said. “Come on. Put on your 
prettiest. We’re goin’ up-town for some- 
thing to eat an’ tocelebrate. I guess we got 
a celevration comin’, seein’ as we’re going 
to pull up stakes an’ pull our freight from 
the old burg. An’ we won’t have to walk. 
I can borrow a dime from the barber, an’ I 
got enough junk to hock for a blowout.” 

His junk proved to be several gold medals 
won in his amateur days at boxing tourna- 
ments. Once up-town and in the pawnshop, 
Uncle Sam seemed thoroughly versed in the 
value of the medals, and Billy jingled a hand- 
ful of silver in his pocket as they walked out. 

He was as hilarious as a boy, and she 
joined in his good spirits. When he stopped 
at a corner cigar-store to buy a sack of tobac- 
co, he changed his mind and bought cigars. 

“Oh, I’m a regular devil,’ he laughed. 
“Nothing’s too good to-day. It’s Barnum’s.” 

They strolled to the restaurant at Seventh 
and Broadway where they had had their 
wedding supper. 

“Let’s make believe we’re not married,” 
Saxon suggested. 

“Sure,” he agreed, ‘an’ take a private 
room so as the waiter’ll have to knock on 
the door each time he comes in.”’ 

Saxon demurred at that. “It will be too 
expensive, Billy. You'll have to tip him 
for the knocking. We'll take the regular 
dining-room.”’ 

“Order anything you want,” Billy said 
largely, when they were seated. “Here’s 
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family porterhouse, a dollar an’ a half. 
What d’ye say?” 

“‘ And hash browned,” she abetted, ‘‘and 
coffee extra special, and some oysters first— 
I want to compare them with the Rock 
oysters.” 

Billy nodded, and looked up from the bill 
of fare. “Here’s mussels bordelay. Try 
an order of them, too, an’ see if they beat 
your Rock Wall ones.”’ 

“Why not?” Saxon cried, her eyes danc- 
ing. “The world is ours. We’re just 
travelers through this town.” 

“Yep, that’s the stuff,” Billy muttered 
absently. He was looking at the theater 
column. He lifted his eyes from the paper. 
“Matinee at Bell’s. Wecan get reserved seats 
fora quarter. Dog-gone the luck anyway!”’ 

His exclamation was so aggrieved and 
violent that it brought alarm into her eyes. 

“Tf I’d only thought,” he regretted, “‘we 
could a’ gone to the Forum for grub. That’s 
the swell joint where fellows like Roy Blan- 
chard hangs out, blowin’ the money we 
sweat for them.” 

They bought reserved tickets at Bell’s 
Theater; but it was too early for the per- 
formance, and they went down Broadway 
and into the Electric Theater to while away 
the time on a moving-picture show. A 
cowboy film was run off, and a French comic; 
then came a rural drama situated somewhere 
in the Middle West. It began with a farm- 
yard scene. The sun blazed down on a 
corner of the barn and on a rail fence where 
the ground lay in the mottled shade of large 
trees overhead. There were chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, scratching, waddling, moving 
about. A big sow, followed by a roly-poly 
litter of seven little ones, marched majesti- 
cally through the chickens, rooting them 
out of the way. The hens, in turn, took 
it out on the little porkers, pecking them 
when they strayed too far from their mother. 
And over the top rail a horse looked drowsily 
on, ever and anon, at mathematically pre- 
cise intervals, switching a lazy tail that 
flashed high lights in the sunshine. 

A dog ran upon the scene. The mother pig 
turned tail and with short ludicrous jumps, 
followed by her progeny and pursued by the 
dog, fled out of the film. A young girl came 
on, a sunbonnet hanging down her back, 
her apron caught up in front and filled with 
grain which she threw to the fluttering fowls. 

A young man entered, his errand immedi- 
ately known to an audience educated in 
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moving pictures. But Saxon had no eyes 
for the love-making, the pleading forceful- 
ness, the shy reluctance, of man and maid. 
Ever her gaze wandered back to the chick- 
ens, to the mottled shade under the trees, 
to the warm wall of the barn, to the sleepy 
horse with its ever-recurrent whisk of tail. 

She drew closer to Billy, and her hand, 
passed around his arm, sought his hand. 

“Oh, Billy,” she sighed. ‘“I’d just die 
of happiness in a place like that.’ And, 
when the film was ended: ‘We got lots of 
time for Bell’s. Let’s stay and see that one 
over again.” 

They sat through a repetition of the per- 
formance, and when the farmyard scene 
appeared, the longer Saxon looked at it the 
more it affected her. And this time she 
took in further details. She saw fields 
beyond, rolling hills in the background, and 
a cloud-flecked sky. She identified some of 
the chickens, especially an obstreperous old 
hen who resented the thrust of the sow’s 
muzzle, particularly pecked at the little pigs, 
and laid about her with a vengeance when 
the grain fell. Saxon looked back across 
the fields to the hills and sky, breathing the 
spaciousness of it, the freedom, the content. 
Tears welled into her eyes, and she wept 
silently, happily. 

“Now I know where we’re going when we 
leave Oakland,” she informed him. 

“Where?” 

“There.” 

He looked at her, and followed her gaze to 
the screen. 

“Oh,” he said, and cogitated. 
shouldn’t we?” he added. 

“Oh, Billy, will you?” 

Her lips trembled in her eagerness, and 
her whisper broke and was almost inaudible. 

“Sure,” he said. It was his day of royal 
largess. “What you want is yourn, an’ 
T’ll scratch my fingers off for it. An’ I’ve 
always had a hankerin’ for the country 
myself.” 


* An’ why 
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It was early evening when they got off 
the car at Seventh and Pine on their way 
home from Bell’s Theater. Billy and Saxon 
did their little marketing together, then 
separated at the corner, Saxon to go on to the 
house and prepare supper, Billy to go and see 
the boys—the teamsters who had fought on 
in the strike during his month of retirement. 
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“Take care of yourself, Billy,” she called, 
as he started off. 

“Sure,” he answered, turning his face to 
her over his shoulder. 

Her heart leaped at the smile. It was his 
old, unsullied love-smile which she wanted 
always to see on his face—for which she 
would wage the utmost woman’s war to 
possess. A thought of this flashed brightly 
through her brain, and it was with a proud 
little smile that she remembered all her 
pretty equipment stored at home. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, supper 
ready, all but the putting on of the lamb- 
chops at the sound of his step, Saxon waited. 
She heard the gate click, but instead of his 
step she heard a curious and confused scrap- 
ing of many steps. She flew to open the 
door. Billy stood there, but a different 
Billy from the one she had parted from so 
short a time before. A small boy, beside 
him, held his hat. His face had been fresh- 
washed, or, rather, drenched, for his shirt 
and shoulders were wet. His hair lay damp 
and plastered against his forehead, and was 
darkened by oozing blood. Both arms 
hung limply by his side. But his face was 
composed, and he even grinned. 

“Tt’s all right,” he reassured Saxon. 
“The joke’s on me. Somewhat damaged 
but still in the ring.” He stepped gingerly 
across the threshold. ‘Come on in, you 
fellows. We’re all mutts together.” 

He was followed in by the boy with his 
hat, by Bud Strothers and another teamster 
she knew, and by two strangers. The lat- _ 
ter were big, hard-featured, sheepish-faced 
men, who stared at Saxon as if afraid 
of her. . 

“Tt’s all right, Saxon,” Billy began, but 
was interrupted by Bud. 

“First thing is to get him on the bed an’ 
cut his clothes off him. Both arms is broke, 
and here are the ginks that done it.” 

He indicated the two strangers, who 
shuffled their feet with embarrassment and 
looked more sheepish than ever. 

Billy sat down on the bed, and while 
Saxon held the lamp, Bud and the strangers 
proceeded to cut coat, shirt, and undershirt 
from him. 

“He wouldn’t go to the receivin’ hospi- 
tal,” Bud said to Saxon. 

“Not on your life,”’ Billy concurred. “I 
had ’em send for Doc Hentley. He'll be 
here any minute. Them two arms is all I 
got. They’ve done pretty well by me, an’ 
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I gotta do the same by them. No medical 
students a-learnin’ their trade on me.” 

“But how did it happen?”’ Saxon de- 
manded, looking from Billy to the strangers, 
puzzled by the amity -that so evidently 
existed among them all. 

“Oh, they’re all right,”’ Billy dashed in. 
“They done it through mistake. They’re 
Frisco teamsters, an’ they come over to help 
us—a lot of ’em.”’ 

The two teamsters seemed to cheer up at 
this, and nodded their heads. 

“Ves, missus,” one of them rumbled 
hoarsely. “It’s all a mistake, an’—well, 
the joke’s on us.” 

“The drinks, anyway,” Billy grinned. 

Not only was Saxon not excited, but she 
was scarcely perturbed. What had hap- 
pened was only to be expected. It was in 
line with all that Oakland had already done 
to her and hers, and, besides, Billy was not 
dangerously hurt. Broken arms and a sore 
head would heal. She brought chairs and 
seated everybody. 

“Now tell me what happened,” she 
begged. ‘I’m all at sea, what of you two 
burleys breaking my husband’s arms, then 
seeing him home and holding a love-feast 
with him.” 

“An’ you got a right,” Bud Strothers 
assured her. ‘You see, it happened this 
way 

“You shut up, Bud,” Billy broke in. 
“You didn’t see anything of it.”’ 

Saxon looked to the San Francisco teams- 
ters. 

“We'd come over to lend a hand, seein’ as 
the Oakland boys was gettin’ some the short 
end of it,’’ one spoke up, “an’ we’ve sure 
learned some scabs there’s better trades 
than drivin’ team. Well, me an’ Jackson 
here was nosin’ around to see what we can 
see, when your husband comes moseyin’ 
along. When he = 

“Hold on,’”’ Jackson interrupted. ‘Get 
it straight as you go along. We reckon we 
know the boys by sight. But your husband 
we ain’t never seen around, him bein’ . 

“As you might say, put away for a while,” 
the first teamster took up the tale. “So, 
when we sees what we thinks is a scab 
dodgin’ away from us an’ takin’ the short 
cut through the alley r 


‘The alley back: of Campbell’s grocery,” 


Billy elucidated. 
“Yep, back of the grocery,” the first 
teamster went on; ‘‘why, we’re sure he’s 
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a scab makin’ a sneak to get into the stables 
over the back fences.”’ 

“We caught one there, Billy an’ me,” 
Bud interpolated. 

“So we don’t waste any time,” Jackson 
said, addressing himself to Saxon. ‘‘We’ve 
done it before, an’ we know how to do ’em 
up brown an’ tie em with baby ribbon. So 
we catch your husband right in the alley.”’ 

“T was lookin’ for Bud,” said Billy. ‘“Thé 
boys told me I’d find him somewhere around 
the other end of the alley. An’ the first thing 
I know, Jackson, here, asks me for a match.” 

‘An’ right there’s where I get in my fine 
work,”’ resumed the first teamster. 

“What?” asked Saxon. 

“That.’”’ The man pointed tothe wound in 
Billy’s scalp. ‘“Ilaid’mout. He went down 
like a steer, an’ got up on his knees dippy, 
a-gabblin’ about somebody standin’ on their 
foot. He didn’t know where he was at, you 
see; clean groggy. An’ then we done it.” 

The man paused, the tale told. 

‘*Broke both his arms with the crowbar,” 
Bud supplemented. 

‘“‘That’s when I come to myself, when the 
bones broke,” Billy corroborated. ‘An’ 
there was the two of ’em givin’ me the ha-ha. 
‘That'll last you some time,’ Jackson was 
sayin’. An’ Anson says, ‘I’d like to’see you 
drive horses with them arms.’ An’ then 
Jackson says, ‘Let’s give ’m something for 
luck.” An’ with that he fetched me a 
wallop on the jaw.” 

“No,” corrected Anson. 
was mine.” 

“Well, it sent me into dreamland over 
again,” Billy sighed. ‘An’ when I come to, 
here was Bud an’ Anson an’ Jackson sousin’ 
me at a water-trough. An’ then we dodged 
a reporter an’ all come home together.” 

Bud Strothers held up his fist and indi- 
cated freshly abraded skin. ‘The reporter 
guy just insisted on samplin’ it,’”’ he said. 
Then, to Billy, ‘““That’s why I cut around 
Ninth an’ caught upwith you down on Sixth.” 

A few minutes later Doctor Hentley ar- 
rived and drove the men: from the room. 
They waited till he had finished, to assure 
themselves of Billy’s well-being, and then 
departed. In the kitchen, Doctor Hentley 
washed his hands and gave: Saxon final in- 
structions. 

“Tf it wouldn’t drive a man to drink,” 
Billy groaned, when Saxon returned to him. 
‘Did you ever dream such luck? Look at 
all my fights in the ring, an’ never a broken 
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bone, an’ here, snap, snap, just like that, two 
arms smashed.” 

“Oh, it might be worse,’’ Saxon smiled 
cheerfully. 

‘‘T’d like to know how.” 

“It might have been your neck.” 

“An’ a good job. I tell you, Saxon, you 
gotta show me anything worse.” 

“T can,” she said confidently. 

“Well?” 

“Well, wouldn’t it be worse if you in- 
tended staying on in Oakland where it 
might happen again?” 

“T can see myself becomin’ a farmer an’ 
plowin’ with a pair of pipe-stems like these,” 
he persisted. 

“Doctor Hentley says they’ll be stronger 
at the break than ever before. And you 
know yourself that’s true of clean-broken 
bones. Now you close your eyes and go to 
sleep. You're all done up, and you need to 
keep your brain quiet and stop thinking.” 

He closed his eyes obediently. She 
slipped a cool hand under the nape of his 
neck and let it rest. 

“That feels good,” he murmured. ‘‘ You’re 
so cool, Saxon. Your hand, and you, all of 
you. Bein’ with you is like comin’ gut into 
the cool night after dancin’ in a hot room.” 

After several minutes of quiet, he began 
to giggle. 

“What is it?”’ she asked. 

“Oh,nothin’. Iwas just thinkin’—think- 
in’ of them mutts doin’ me up.” 

Next morning Billy awoke with his blues 
dissipated. From the kitchen Saxon heard 
him painfully wrestling with strange vocal 
acrobatics. 

“T got a new song you never heard,” he 
told her when she came in with a cup of 
coffee. “I only remember the chorus, 
though. It’s the old man talkin’ to some 
hobo of a hired man that wants to marry his 
daughter. Mamie, that Billy Murphy used 
to run with before he got married, used to 
sing it. It’s a kind of a sobby song. It used 
to always give Mamie the weeps. Here’s 
the way the chorus goes—an’ remember, 
it’s the old man spielin’.” 

And with great solemnity and excruciat- 
ing flatting, Billy sang: 

“<Q treat my daughter kind-i-ly, 
An’ say you'll do no harm, 
An’ when I die Ill will to you 
My little house an’ farm— 

My horse, my plow, my sheep, my cow, 

An’ all them little chickens in the ga-a-rden. 
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“Tt’s them little chickens in the garden 
that gets me,” he explained. ‘“‘That’s how 
I remembered it—from the chickens in the 
movin’ pictures yesterday. An’ some day 
we'll have little chickens in the garden, 
won’t we, old girl?” 

“And a daughter, too,”’ Saxon amplified. 

““An’ T’ll be the old geezer sayin’ them 
same words to the hired man,” Billy car- 
ried the fancy along. “It don’t take 
long to raise a daughter if you ain’t in a 
hurry.” 

Saxon took her long-neglected ukulélé 
from its case and strummed it into tune. 

“And I’ve a song you never heard, Billy. 
Tom’s always singing it. He’s crazy about 
taking up government land and going farm- 
ing, only Sarah won’t think of it. He sings 
it something like this: 

“““We'll-hate a little farm, 
A pig, a horse, a cow, 

And you will drive the wagon, 
And I will drive the plow.’ ” 

“Only in this case I guess it’s me that’ll 
do the plowin’,” Billy approved, “Say, 
Saxon, sing ‘Harvest Days.’ That’s a 
farmer’s song, too.”’ 

After that, she feared the coffee was grow- 
ing cold and compelled Billy to take it. In 
the helplessness of two broken arms he had 
to be fed like a baby. 

“T’ll tell you one thing,”’ Billy said, be- 
tween mouthfuls. “Once we get settled 
down in the country you'll have that horse 
you’ve been wishin’ for all your life. An’ 
it’ll be all your own, to ride, drive, sell, or do 
anything you want with.” 

And, again, he ruminated: “One thing 
that’ll come handy in the country is that I 
know horses. That’s a big start. I can 
always get a job at that—if it ain’t at union 
wages. An’ the other things about farmin’ 
I can learn fast enough. Say, d’ye remem- 
ber that day you first told me about wantin’ 
a horse to ride all your life?” 

Saxon remembered, and it was only by a 
severe struggle that she was able to keep the 
tears from wellingintohereyes. Sheseemed 
bursting with happiness, and she was re- 
membering many things—all the warm 
promise of life with Billy that had been hers 
in the days before hard times. And now the 
promise was renewed again. Since its ful- 
filment had not come to them, they were 
going away to fulfil it for themselves and 
make the moving pictures come true. 


The next instalment of The Valley of the Moon will appear in the September issue. 
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Epitor’s Note.—In this instalment Mrs. Logan’s recollec- 
tions take us into an arena of extraordinary political con- 


troversy and strife. 


The story of the Liberal Republican 


Party is a striking parallel to that of the ‘“‘ Bull Moose” 


movement of nowadays. 
its appearance. 


A new school of statesmen makes 
The elections of 1872 and 1876 were two of 


the most exciting this country has ever passed through. 
There were many events of a social nature that have become 


historic. 


An eye-witness and participant describes the Chi- 


cago fire, the social life of Grant’s second administra- 


tion, 
around the world, the nomination of Garfield, etc. 


Y HUSBAND decided to enter 
the contest for the senator- 
ship from Illinois before the 
legislature which met Janu- 


ary 1,1871. The other candidates were 


General Palmer and General Oglesby. 
Both had won military reputations in 


the war and both had served as governor. 
Oglesby was extremely popular and had 

a wide acquaintance with the state legis- 
lators. He had been able to keep up his 
fences at home, while my husband had 
spent a large part of time as congressman- 
at-large in Washington. At the outset of 
the contest it was thought that Oglesby 
would be a certain winner. 

I begged General Logan to allow me to 
accompany him when he went to Spring- 
field to establish his headquarters, and he 
consented. With us went Miss Kate Logan, 
our adopted daughter, and Baby John A. 
Logan, Jr. Our own daughter (Dollie) was 
at school in Cincinnati. The general had 
a suite of rooms on the first floor as his 
regular headquarters, while Kate and I 
had a suite on the second floor of the old 
Leland Hotel. 

Calling in the assistance of Mrs. Wiggins, 
the wife of the proprietor, I soon had a 
homelike drawing-room, with plenty of 
easy-chairs, sofas, and a piano. Kate both 
played and sang well. Legislators, news- 
paper correspondents, everybody, friends 
and foes alike, were made welcome. I told 
them they need not talk politics; I just 
wanted them to feel at home. Very soon 
the newspapers took up my salon, as they 
called it. Some criticized it rather un- 


the return of the ex-President from his trip 


General 

Logan, when 
first elected to 
the Senate, 1871 


pleasantly; others made fun of it. But 
meanwhile my rooms were thronged. 

I made a point of inviting in General 
Oglesby’s and General Palmer's supporters, 
always assuring them that the occasion was 
purely social. One day I met General 
Oglesby himself in the hall, and after an 
exchange of compliments I said: ‘General, 
I am afraid you are forgetting the old- 
school politeness that used to become you 
so well. You have not yet called on me.” 

‘*Madam,”’ he answered, “the fact is that 
I am afraid to submit myself to your 
blandishments. You are making trouble 
here. I am afraid I might leave your 
presence a Logan man.” 

“Now, General, don’t joke,” I con- 
tinued, “I would like to see you socially. 
You would meet a good many pleasant 
people at my rooms; it would do y ou good.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” he de- 
murred. ‘For my part, I wish you would 
leave town, Mrs. Logan. You see, I am 
forgetting my politeness, but I really think 
it is an unfair adv vantage.” 

“Not at all,” I replied. “You are 
suffering from one of the disabilities of 
bachelorhood, as you ought. It seems to 
me obvious that General Logan should 
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have the senatorship. He has not received 
any promotion since the year he volunteered 
for the army, and you have been governor 
for ever so long. Now, General, you can 
be senator next time—or what do you say 
to congressman-at-large?”’ 

He grinned and shook his finger at me, 
but never paid the call. 

The newspapers said that I made a great 
many votes for my husband At all 
events, he was elected for six years from 
March 4, 1871. 

In 1866, when the general thought of 
going to Chicago to practise law, he had 
bought a house on Calumet Avenue. He 
now decided to remove from Carbondale 
to Chicago, partly because Chicago claimed 
that it should be the residence of one of the 
cenators from Illinois. After Congress 
adjourned, while the general went to 
Chicago to have the house put in order, I 
went to Carbondale to take charge of the 
packing of our household effects and to 
say farewell to the friends among whom 
we had lived ever since we were married. 
It was a real wrench to part with them, and 
a little difficult to explain over and over 
again the reason why we were going. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE, 1871 


Our Chicago house had broad lawns that 
extended down to the track of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, while the rear faced the 
lake. We had not been settled long in our 
new home when the great fire swallowed all 
of Chicago north of Twelfth Street to Lin- 
coln Park. We had friends calling on Sun- 
day evening, October 9, 1871, when we heard 
the continuous ringing of the fire-bell. There 
was an observatory on top of the house and 
we went there to try to locate the fire. 

In the northwest we saw the heavens 
lighted by the flames which were consuming 
the wooden houses and lumber in the 
lumber districts of northwestern Chicago. 
The conflagration seemed many miles away. 
After watching it for some time we de- 
scended to our rooms; our friends departed, 
and we retired. 

In the early morning we were awakened 
by a confusion in the street and looked out 
of the window to find that the whole of the 
block from Twenty-first to Twenty-second 
streets was occupied by men and women, 
crying and wringing their hands, and by 
every conceivable article of household 
goods and merchandise. 
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As the gashouse on the north side had 
been exploded, we realized that we would 
be in total darkness when the sun should 
go down. I hurried over to our grocer and 
butcher and bought not only large quantities 
of food supplies, but also of candles. I shall 
not attempt to describe the horrors of the 
days and nights that followed. I joined 
the army of people residing south of Twelfth 
Street who were doing all in their power to 
find shelter for the homeless and improvise 
hospitals for the sick. About a hundred 
people, aside from tons of goods of delicate 
and valuable character, were in our house 
for more than two weeks. 

We accommodated as many cooks as we 
could in our private kitchen, where the 
range was going from early morning till 
late at night to furnish meals for the hungry. 
In going through the streets we found men 
weeping because they did not know where 
their families were, women crying for their 
children, and children crying for their 
mothers. Hundreds of families were re- 
united through advertisements in the news- 
papers. 

On his entrance into the Senate, General 
Logan became chairman of the Military 
Committee, receiving second place on the 
committees on Judiciary, Appropriations, 
and Privileges and Elections. If genius is 
the gift for hard work, he certainly had it. 
The veterans still looked upon him as the 
friend who could gain them any favors they 
wanted. The detail resulting from the 
collection of pensions, back pay, and bounty 
was enormous. As the author and promoter 
of the bill for the establishment of the Geo- 
logical Survey, many of the problems of its 
organization were brought to him for con- 
sideration. 


ATTACKS ON GRANT 


As the time approached for the National 
Convention of ’72, political excitement was 
running high. Much criticism was directed 
against General Grant on every hand. 
When attacks on him were made in the 
Senate, General Logan was the spokesman 
who rose in Grant’s defense. Charles 
Sumner had developed bitter opposition to 
the President. He had the prestige of the 


great agitation he had made against slavery 
and of the bodily injury he had suffered 
at the hands of the slaveholding Brooks. 
As he grew older he became more arbitrary 
in his opinions and less charitable toward 
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The Chicago Fire, 





his opponents. He re- 
sented the impertinence 
of young senators who 
dared to dispute his 
oracular decrees as the 
final word on any sub- 
ject. When somebody 
remarked to Grant that 
Sumner did not believe 
in the Bible, Grant re- 
plied, “That is because he 
did not write it himself.” 
It isa pity that there should 
ever have been so bitter a per- 
sonal breach between two men 
who, each in his own way, had 
done a great service to their 
country. But such is politics. 
Besides, there was no real point of sympa- 
thetic contact between the scholarly author 
and the matter-of-fact soldier. However 
much they respected Sumner’s eminence and 
record, Grant’s friends could not remain 
quiet under the lash of Sumner’s tongue. 
Another violent opponent of the adminis- 
tration, also a Republican, was Carl Schurz, 
who had been elected to the Senate from 
Missouri. Anything of which he approved 
was entirely right and anything to which 
he was opposed was utterly wrong, not to 
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say immoral. In the 

midst of a denunciation 

on the floor of the 

Senate, he made me 

think of a wolf in pur- 

suit of its prey. An 
exile from Germany, it 
afforded him great pleas- 
ure to excoriate the 
beaten French, who were 
heroically paying the enor- 
mous indemnity that the 
conquerors had imposed, and 
trying to repair their fortunes 
after the disasters of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

Schurz: dubbed Senator Conk- 
ling “the pouter-pigeon of the 
Senate.” I believe it was Conkling who first 
dubbed Schurz, ‘ Mephistopheles,” which 
fitted his personal appearance like a glove. 
He was not reelected to the Senate from 
Missouri, although subsequently Mr. Hayes 
made him secretary of the Interior. It was 
he who said that Roman punch was the 
life-saving station in Mrs. Hayes’s temper- 
ance dinners, which ought to go down in 
history with Tom Reed’s remark that “they 
opened the oysters with prayer” in Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration. 
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Though no one ever dared say that 
General Grant had been guilty in all his 
career of touching an unclean penny—if 
he had any fau!t it was the soldier’s simple 
trust in others—he was held responsible for 
every act of his appointees and of Congress 
during his administraticn, including the 
whiskey and Crédit Mobilier transactions 
and sales of arms to the French. It was 
even said that he might have prevented the 
grasshopper scourge in Kansas. 








JAPANESE VISITORS 


As a diversion from the bitterness of 
political factions, the Japanese embassy 
arrived. Congress made an appropriation 
for a magnificent reception and banquet at 
the Masonic Temple under the direction 
of General Meyers. When General Logan, 
who was also on the entertainment com- 
mittee, arrived before the guests to see if 
the arrangements were satisfactory, he 
found Meyers in a good deal of distress 
because McBride, who was then considered 
the best newspaper reporter in Washington, 
had not arrived. A messenger found Mc- 
Bride, who was brought in a hurry but, 
unhappily, had been imbibing too freely. 
Meyers started in to give him the names of 
the most distinguished guests, with a 
description of the gowns which the ladies 
were to wear. 

““Never you mind, General,” said Mc- 
Bride; “just you give me their names and 
I will dress them up to suit myself.” 

And he kept his word. He was most 
extravagant in the use of adjectives. Some 
of Washington’s most fastidious hostesses 
appeared in green gowns trimmed with red; 
others he neglected to clothe in anything 
but a lace scarf around the waist. He had 
to leave town for a few days, until the social 
indignation against him had subsided. 

It was a great disappointment to the 
ladies of the capital that no Japanese ladies 
had accompanied the mission; but Japanese 
ladies in those days were not permitted to 
mingle in official society. We found the 
visitors very picturesque, and they were 
always asking questions. Before they re- 
turned home they engaged the services of 
a force of educators, who played an impor- 
tant part in the making of modern Japan. 
Among more recent ministers from Japan, 
I remember Mr. and Mrs. Yoshida, who 
were highly Americanized. When they 
were at dinner at their house one night, 
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Associate-Justice Field, who sat on Mrs. 
Yoshida’s right, asked her how many 
children she had. 

“Two American and one Japanese,” she 
replied. Seeing Justice Field smile, she 
realized that she had made a mistake, and 
added: ‘‘Two born in America and one in 
Japan. One American is named Ulysses 
Grant, and the other Roscoe Conkling.” 

After a stormy session, the corivention in 
Philadelphia in 1872 nominated Grant for 
the presidency and Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, for the vice-presidency on the 
ticket of the regular Republican party. 
There was disaffection springing from the 
attacks of Sumner and Schurz on Grant, 
similar to that of the “ Bull Moose” move- 
ment to-day. 


NOMINATION OF GREELEY 


The Liberal Republican party was organ- 
ized by Whitelaw Reid (who became the 
most regular of regulars in criticising any 
form of insurgency), Horace White, Alexan- 
der McClure, Henry Watterson, Samuel 
Bowles, Murat Halstead, and other Re- 
publican journalists and leaders. At their 
convention in Cincinnati they nominated 
Horace Greeley for President and B. Gratz 
Brown, ex-Governor of Missouri, for Vice- 
President. 

The Democratic Convention, held later 
in Baltimore, nominated the same ticket. 
Mr. Greeley’s pitiful showing in November 
broke his heart and he died soon afterward. 
The people were interested in reading his 
newspaper, but did not care to vote for him. 
When they went to the polls they were 
still for the hero of Appomattox. 

March 4, 1873, was the most inclement 
Inauguration Day ever known. The ther- 
mometer had fallen below zero. Many of 
the militia from different states, and even 
many of the cadets from Annapolis and 
West Point, were so badly frozen that they 
were unable to keep their places in the line 
of march. Resulting cases of pneumonia 
among them and among the crowd of 
visitors were numerous. Flags and decora- 
tions along the streets were covered with 
ice. The parade compared with that of 
Grant’s first inaugural was a chilly and 
miserable display. 

Humboldt, of patent medicine fame, was 
then in Washington, with a famous mouse- 
colored, four-in-hand team of horses, which 
he drove attached to a superb landau with a 














light lining. He got the inaugural com- 
mittee to accept his offer of this brilliant 
turnout to convey President Grant and the 
Senate committee—Logan, Cragin, and 
Bayard—fcr the drive to the Capitol and 
back to the White House. 

We had in our employ at that time a 
faithful colored man-servant, named Louis 
Davis. He was most devoted to our little 
son, then eight years of age, and got the 
general’s permission to take him to the 
Capitol to witness the ceremony. Louis 
found a place for Jack. beside General 
Logan, who, as committeeman, was sitting 
near Grant. After he had finished his 
inaugural address the President noticed the 
boy. Jack was a great favorite with 
Grant, who said to General Logan, “ Bring 
him in the carriage with us on the way back 
to the White House.” 

Louis accepted the invitation as inclusive. 
As they were starting, imagine General 
Logan’s surprise to see Louis, with Jack on 
his knee, sitting on the box beside Hum- 
boldt. The general told him to get down, 
but Grant laughed heartily and insisted 
that Louis remain. At the White House 
the President took Jack by the hand and 
led him into the reception-room to be wel- 
comed by Mrs. Grant, and later insisted 
that he remain for luncheon in the state 
dining-room with the distinguished guests. 


THE INAUGURAL BALL 


The cold did not abate one whit for the 
inaugural ball. A temporary marquee had 
been built in Judiciary Square. It was mag- 
nificently decorated and there was room for 
thousands to dance. An elaborate supper 
and many bands had been provided. But 
there was no way of heating the marquee. 
The food on the tables in the banquet hall 
congealed; the coffee became frappé. As the 
mouthpieces of many of the instruments 
were frozen, the musicians were unable to 
furnish satisfactory music. One lady was 
seized with a congestive chill and died in the 
room. Others sought their heavy wraps 
to keep from perishing while they waited 
for shivering drivers to come with vehicles 
to take them home. 

Socially, perhaps the most important 
event of Grant’s second administration, 
was the marriage of Nellie Grant to Algernon 
Sartoris. She was quite young and had 
met this young Englishman on board the 
steamer when she had made a trip to 
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Europe. Although almost every intimate 
friend of the Grants protested against the 
marriage and both the General and Mrs. 
Grant disliked the idea of their daughter 
marrying a foreigner, they felt it was her 
right to choose. After their persuasions 
had failed she had her way. 


A WHITE HOUSE WEDDING 


Washington was at its best, with the sun 
shining and the foliage fresh, on the day of 
the wedding, May 21, 1874. Orange blos- 
soms filled the White House with their 
fragrance. Only the most distinguished 
people and intimate friends of the Grants 
were invited. For the ceremony a dais 
had been placed between the windows of 
the East Room, underneath a floral bell 
with long smilax ropes, while the curtains 
had been drawn and the chandeliers lighted 
in order to make the decorations more effec- 
tive. No couple ever had a fairer start in 
life, but tragedy was the result. The story 
of Nellie’s life with her husband is too well 
known to need repetition here. The next 
fall I was present in Chicago at the marriage 
of Fred Grant, eldest son of the general, to 
Miss Ida Marie Honoré, which resulted as 
happily as Nellie’s first marriage resulted 
unhappily. 

The following winter there was quite a 
furore in Washington over the fact that 
a real king was to visit the capital. Dusky 
King David Kalakaua, tall and _ broad- 
shouldered, looked more of a king than-he 
really was. The devotees of titles went 
wild over him. The President gave a 
brilliant reception and state dinner in his 
honor, and there was much heart-burning 
on the part of those who failed to receive 
invitations. 

The panic of 1873 of course threw some- 
thing of a blight on Grant’s administration. 
Though Sumner was dead, his other enemies 
remained active, and these included all who 
were interested in forwarding the candidacy 
of Mr. Blaine for the Republican nomina- 
tion in ’76. Mud-slinging became the order 
of the day. Grant’s friends retaliated by 
making prave charges of connection with 
questiou.able schemes against Mr. Blaine, 
who had amassed a fortune. His reading 
of the Mulligan letters on the floor of the 
House is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of a personal explanation in the 
history of Congress. 

By combining against him, Mr. Blaine’s 
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opponents were able to nomi- 

nate Rutherford B. Hayes, of 

Ohio, for President. He was 

as mediocre as Mr. Blaine 

was brilliant; indeed, no one 

at the time had any other #*" 

opinion of him. It was his  \ 

weakness that gave him the 

nomination as a compromise 

candidate. His associate on 

the ticket, William A. 

Wheeler, of New York, was 

practically a nonentity. It 

was apparent at once to the 

thoughtful men of the Re- 

publican party that the ticket 

could have no drawing power. 

The Democratic candidate, on U.S. 

the contrary, was a man of Grant 

great ability and popue “""™” 

larity, Samuel J. Tilden, of New York. 
Senators representing states that 

looked doubtful, whose terms were to 

expire in ’77, were on the anxious seat. 

Throughout the Middle West the 

Granger movement had taken a strong 

hold. Illinois was no exception.to the 

agitation of the farmers for better rail- 

road rates. A majority of the Republi- 

can county con- 

ventions 

had in- 
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The Second Inauguration of President Grant, 
March 4, 1873. Grant taking the 
oath of office 
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structed their nominees for the reelection of 
General Logan. But when the election returns 
came in the predictions of a Democratic and 
Granger landslide were pretty well fulfilled. 
The question whether Tilden or Hayes was 
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Republican National Convention of 1872. 
The chairman announcing 


entitled to the presidency had to be 

settled by the famous Electoral Com- 

mission, whose findings many people 

consider an act of injustice to Mr. 

Tilden. The political complexion 

of the Illinois legislature was in 

doubt, owing to the number of Gran- 

ger and independent members. My 

husband was a stalwart Republican. 

Money was freely used against him and 

a combination of Republicans, Demo- 

crats, and Grangers put David Davis in 
the Senate in his place. 

General Logan must now return to private 
life. His salary as senator had been only five 
thousand dollars a year. His financial position 
was straightened, as he was the endorser of notes 
for friends, who had failed to meet them. _Influ- 
ential men in the party represented to President 
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Hayes that something ought to be done for him substantial men who I thought might want 
in the way of an appointive position, but Hayes the property which we had for sale. They 
failed to act on the suggestion, and the general gave me exactly what I asked for it in cash 
was too proud to make any personal request. and said, besides, that they were ready to 
After his term was up, March 4, ’77, we re- carry any notes that the general had given 
for any length of time. Finally, they told 
me not to worry; that they would send 
General Logan back to the Senate in two 
years’ time or die in the attempt. 

Once more the general hung out 
his shingle as a lawyer. He had friends 
among the powerful men of Illinois and 
they placed in his hands important 
legitimate claims which they wished him 
to collect, and he was soon enjoying 
a larger income than he had had as 
senator. His work took him to Wash- 
ington in the winter of ’77-8, where 

he enjoyed a freedom from drudgery 
that he had not known as senator, when 
he was at the beck and call of everyone 
in Illinois who wanted office or a batch 
of seeds and plants from the Agricul- 
tural Department. Realizing that he 
was an “ex-,” the applicants turned 
to his successor. That venerable ex- 
associate-justice of the Supreme Court, 
David Davis, had formed the 
judicial habit, and he was hardly 
inclined to play the errand boy 
for his constituents. 

Mrs. Hayes was good enough 
to send me invitations to din- 
ners and receptions. I learned 
to like and admire her. She 

said that in not having wine 
on the White House table, 
although she was violating a 
precedent, she was not violating 
the Constitution, which was all 
that, through her husband, she 
had taken the oath to obey. She 
r felt it was her duty not to tempt 

her sons by serving wine, and she had 




































held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 


the renomination of Grant 


turned home to Chicago to solve 
the problem of how we should 
meet our obligations. The notes 
which were coming due in June 
were held by friends in south- 
ern Illinois. The general 


hated to ask for an extension row mee cou. the courage of her convictions. 
of time or have them think Henry Wilson By the time of the election of the legis- 
that he was discouraged by his lature which was to choose a senator from 


defeat for reelection to the Senate. I reminded _ Illinois to take office March 4, ’79, the Gran- 
him that we had lived a long time before he be- ger movement, like many another move- 
came senator, and that I was sure we could man-_ ment of its kind, was declining as quickly 
age In some way. I begged him to allow me to as it had risen. This time, the Republi- 
go to southern Illinois and dispose of some land can and Democratic parties would have 
there which we had owned for many years. Re- straight nominees for the senatorship. 
luctantly he agreed. There would be no more mongrels with 

When I arrived in Carbondale, our old home, which to contend. The vacant place was 
I was received with such manifestations of genuine that of Senator Oglesby, who had been 
friendship that I had no hesitation in approaching elected for the term beginning two years 
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after he had been defeated by General 
Logan. Again they were pitted against 
each other as the leading candidates, and 
again my husband won. 

As the presidential campaign of 1880 ap- 
proached it was evident that President 
Hayes had no chance for renomination. He 
was too vacillating and too slow to please 
either the radicals or the conservatives. 
Of the candidates, except Grant, there 
were Blaine, Washburne, Edmunds, and 
Sherman. My husband was a Grant man. 
He had no sympathy with the Cesarism 
and anti-third-term cry. Political curiosity 
was centered on the return of General Grant 
from his tour around the world. He ar- 
rived in the fall of ’79. 

RETURN OF GENERAL GRANT 

Naturally the most heartfelt reception for 
him would be in Chicago, as it was from Illi- 
nois that he had gone forth to the war and 
then to the presidency. But the people in 
Galena, where he had lived at the outbreak 
of the war, were not to be behindhand in their 
welcome. They opened General Grant’s 
house in Galena, put it in order for occu- 
pancy, and had everything ready for him and 
Mrs. Grant to entertain at dinner whom- 
soever they chose. The general and I had 
the good fortune to be included among 
the number. 

Upon the Grants’ insistence we remained 
over night, along with Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Washburne. Mrs. Washburne had been the 
leading spirit-in getting the old home ready. 
We six sat up until the small hours of morn- 
ing listening to General Grant’s description 
of the wonderful reception he had enjoyed 
from the rulers of many lands. His com- 
parisons of the different nations were always 
clear and succinct. I remember he ex- 
pressed deep sympathy for the Italians as 
having fewer natural resources to work with 
than any other people. He had great con- 
fidence in the Japanese, and through them 
he believed that Western civilization would 
penetrate to the furthest corner of the 
Orient. 

November r2th, the Army of the Tennes- 
see convened at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
General Sherman had invited the members 
of all the other army societies to participate 
in welcoming home their old commander. 
As a result, there were more distinguished 
officers present than had ever foregathered 
since peace was declared. 
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I have been in Chicago on many memor- 
able occasions, but I have never witnessed 
such a crowd as on the day that General and 
Mrs. Grant entered the city. Every street 
north of Twelfth and south of the north 
branch of the Chicago River was. packed; 
every hotel was full to overflowing. It was 
with great difficulty that an avenue was 
made for General and Mrs. Grant to get 
to their rooms in the Palmer House. «It 
required masterful management on the part 
of Mr. Palmer and his assistants to serve 
a private luncheon in the red parlor which 
he had arranged for General and Mrs. 
Grant and a number of invited guests. 

Every time the door was opened by a 
waiter the head of a spectator was thrust 
through. At the public reception that fol- 
lowed the crowd became unmanageable. 
Ordinarily well-behaved, refined people 
were so determined to grasp the hand of the 
hero of the hour that it was impossible to 
restrain them. Therefore, the regular pro- 
gram had to be abandoned, and finally the 
Grants made their escape through a window 
into a rear hallway and up the back stairs 
to their rooms; while it took hours to con- 
vince the mass of people who were jammed 
in the main hall that it was useless for them 
to remain. 

On the morning of the 13th a great re- 
ception was given to General Grant by the 
Union Veterans’ Club at McVicker’s Thea- 
ter. On the platform was a Goddess of Lib- 
erty surrounded by young ladies, each repre- 
senting one of the states and bearing a 
banner of welcome. At the feet of the 
goddess were five small girls representing 
the territories. The tattered flag of Grant’s 
own regiment, the Twenty-first Illinois 
Volunteers, for which seven color-bearers 
had laid down their lives, was unfurled 
amidst a perfect storm of cheers. William 
Hendershott, the drummer boy of the 
Rappahannock, gave a drum solo. 


AN HISTORIC BANQUET 


Six hundred guests sat down to the ban- 
quet given at the Palmer House on the 
evening of the 13th by the Army of the 
Tennessee. The decorations were minia- 
ture cannons, rifles, carbines, and minie balls. 
On the right of General Sherman, who pre- 
sided, were Grant and Sheridan; on his left, 
Logan and Gresham. Among others pres- 
ent were Bishop Fellows, the Rev. David 
Swing, Governor Cullom, Judge Alphonso 





Mrs. John A. Logan 


Horace Greeley (left) and 
B. Gratz Brown (right), 
Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates 


of the Liberal Repub- 


lican and Democratic 
Parties, Campaign 


of 1872 


/ PORTRAITS FROM MESERVE COLLECTION 


is 


FROM 4 CONTEMPO- 
RakY ILLUSTRATION 


Convention of the 

Liberal Republican 

Party organized by Whitelaw 

Reid to oppose the reelection of 
President Grant, 1872. It was held in 


Taft (father of the ex-President), and 
Generals Oglesby, Dodge, Auger, Scho- 
field, Pope, and Crook. 

General Grant responded to the toast 
of “Our Country,” Logan to that of 
“The President and Congress,” Robert 
G. Ingersoll to “The Volunteer Soldier,” 
and Mark Twain to “The Babies.” 
Twain began with his inimitable drollery, 

We have not all had the good fortune 


to be ladies; we have not all been generals 
or poets or statesmen; but when the toast 
works down to the babies, we stand on com- 
mon ground, for we have all been babies.” 

The enthusiastic receptions that Grant 
received wherever he went seemed to make 
his nomination for a third term a certainty. 


Carl Schurz, 


Chairman 


Cincinnati. The 

illustration depicts 

the scene at the moment 

the nomination of Greeley for 
President was announced by the chairman 


Perhaps his supporters were a trifle 
overconfident. Soon after our re- 
turn to Washington we began to 
hear from every part of the coun- 
try of the secret work that was 
being done by the Blaine bureau 
under the direction of Blaine him- 
self, who was the most gifted poli- 
tician of the day. So thorough was 
this organization that my husband 


had one of the hardest fights of his life in 
winning the Illinois delegation for Grant. 

I went to Chicago for the National Con- 
vention in the party with Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Miss Emily Beale (later 
Mrs. John R. McLean), and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris. Magee. 


Mr. Magee, known as the 
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boss of Pittsburgh, was one of Senator 
Cameron’s most important political workers. 
I found General Logan established at the 
Palmer House, which was Grant’s head- 
quarters. As soon as my husband and I 
were alone in his suite, he went over the 
whole situation in one of those long, confi- 
dential talks which always kept me a part- 
ner in his plans. We saw at once that it 
was to be one of the most exciting conven- 
tions ever held. 


AN EXCITING CONVENTION 

As usual, legions of men and women were 
applying for seats in the gallery. J. P. 
Root, a strong Blaine partisan, had control 
of the tickets. If he had had his way not 
a voice would have been raised for Grant 
in the convention. I saved General Logan 
the trouble, when he was in the midst of 
political conferences or laboring to hold 
Grant men in line or win men from Blaine, 
by seeing the applicants for tickets myself. 
The explanations that I gave usually served 
to intensify the bitterness felt toward Root 
on account of his treatment of my husband. 

Naturally, when the convention met on 
June 2nd the galleries were packed for 
Blaine and made a deafening demonstration 
in his favor. So many and bitter were the 
contests that it was three days before the 
committee on credentials made its report. 

I shall never forget how superb Conkling 
looked as he began his speech for Grant 
with, 

And when asked what state he hails from, 
Our sole reply shall be: 

He hails from Appomattox, 
And its famous apple tree. 

This brought forth a veritable whirlwind 
of applause. The speech was matchless as 
a piece of finished eloquence, but many 
thought that it was too well prepared and 
too soulless for the occasion. However, it 
was better than the speech of Mr. Joy, of 
Michigan, a railroad man, who nominated 
Mr. Blaine, which had about as much 
fire as a report to a board of directors. 
Garfield’s nomination of Sherman was as 
cold as Sherman’s own frigid temperament. 
How gallantly Conkling, Logan, and the 
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other Grant leaders held their phalanx to- 
gether through ballot after ballot is too well 
known for repetition here. We were fight- 
ing with a solid minority which could be 
beaten immediately the majority united on 
a compromise candidate. It was evident, 
therefore, that neither Grant nor Blaine 
could be nominated. 

From the first, from my seat in the gallery 
in the company of Mrs. Chauncey I. Filley, 
of St. Louis, whose husband was on the 
National Committee, I had been interested 
in watching how James A. Garfield posed 
for the dark-horse lightning to strike him. 
Nominally, he was for Sherman, but as an 
experienced observer of politics, I concluded 
that he had been all the time for Garfield. 

At every session, after his delegation had 
been seated, he came in alone, walking down 
the main aisle in stately dignity, smiling and 
bowing to acquaintances among the dele- 
gates. In an assembly of so many thousand 
people, watching for any dramatic turn to 
events and wanting excitement, it was easy 
to start a cheer for anybody or anything. 
Immediately Garfield appeared some one in 
the gallery shouted “Garfield! Garfield!” 
and the cry was taken up by others. Every 
time it had a larger volume. 


NOMINATION OF GARFIELD 


Overtures were made daily to General 
Logan asking him to allow his name to be 
substituted for Grant’s. Had he accepted 
them I believe that he would have been 
nominated; but he was never the man to 
betray his leader. After the delegates were 
worn out by their labors, they stampeded to 
Garfield, who, with Chester A. Arthur, of 
New York, became the standard bearers of 
the campaign. 

My husband, fairly heartbroken over 
Grant’s defeat, nevertheless threw himself 
with characteristic energy into a long 
speech-making tour. Grant himself ap- 
peared at many meetings and said a few 
words of commendation for the ticket. But 
Conkling sulked in his tent, and although 
Garfield and Arthur were elected, the breach 
which he made in the party was responsible 
for the defeat of Blaine and Logan in ’84. 


The concluding instalment of Recollections of a Soldier’s Wife will appear in the September issue. 
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Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis: Midnight. 
who has married a rival. 
now take her. 


A man reading in the library of his country mansion. 
She announces that she has left her husband and offers herself to Desboro, who, she thinks, must 
He refuses to see the logic of the situation, and declares that when her husband presently comes for her, 


Enters a former sweetheart of the man 


as he believes he will, she must return home with him. However, if the husband believes himself irretrievably injured 


he, Desboro, will w eather the resulting storm of scandal with her. 


So passes an incident that later returns to vex. 


Desboro’s finances being at low ebb, he plans to sell a collection of inherited armor. 
he journeys to town to consult an eminent specialist in antiques. 
Jacqueline Nevers, a beautiful girl who looks hardly out of her teens, is in charge. 
Leaving, he leaves in the antique-shop a young woman thinking things 


competent, Desboro gives her the commission. 


of men that she has never thought before!—strange, new day-dreams. 


But Clydesdale takes the woman back without question. 
Cataloguing is necessary, and 
He finds that the old man is dead and his daughter, 
Finding that she is in every respect 


For himself, he conceives a distaste for a hunting 


trip which he has planned, and arranges to meet Jacqueline when she comes to Silverwood on the morrow. 
Jacqueline arrives late for her first day in the armory, and her few hours there are spent in getting acquainted with 


her task. 
their relations above the purely business plane. 


Desboro lends assistance, and the work advances, what time Desboro is not skirmishing for an opening to put 
She skilfully outmaneuvers him, until, feeling that his attitude toward her 


depends upon herself, she opens the door to friendship. Some days later Cynthia Lessler calls upon her in her rooms— 


Cy nthia, who has had experience of men of Desboro’s type. 
“because I don’t think he’s very much good.” 


“Don’t become sentimental over that young man,’ 
“ He is, but I won't,’ 
the fires of disaster—or great happiness—have been kindled. 


* she warns, 


* declares Jacqueline. But Cynthia leaves feeling that 


Now follow several days of uncertainty, Jacqueline first refusing to return to Silverwood, then yielding to Desboro’s 


pleadings. 


Once she has come back the end of things soon becomes apparent. 


Then gossip takes up the pretty girl at Sil- 


verwood, and Mrs. Clydesdale takes Desboro to task for deserting her. 
Soon after, a gay house-party is gathered at Silverwood in which Jacqueline is included, and the fact that she is not in 


the social set of the other guests does not prevent an offer of marriage from nearly every man in the party. 


But it is Des- 


boro who has her promise; and he, forestalling the expressed intention of Mrs. Hammerton, society gossip, to inform Jac- 


queline of his past, has the marriage performed immediately. 
receives a letter from Mrs. Hammerton and a call from Mrs. Clydesdale who intimates that Desboro is her lover. 


After the ceremony the girl returns to her office where she 
Desboro 


calls for his wife at five and they motor to Silverwood, where Desboro realizes that although he has wed Jacqueline, he has 


not yet won her. 


HALL we go to town in the car?” 
Desboro said, looking at his watch, 
“We have time; the train won’t 
be in for twenty minutes.” 

“Tf you like.” 

He picked up the speaking-tube and gave 
his orders, then lay back again to watch 
the familiar landscape with worried eyes 
that saw other things than hills and trees 
and wintry fields and the meaningless abodes 
of men. 

So this was what fate had done to him— 
this! And every unconsidered act of his 
had been slyly, blandly, maliciously leading 
him into this valley of humiliation. 

He had sometimes thought of marrying, 
never very definitely, except that, if love 
were to be the motive, he would have ample 
time, after that happened, to reform before 
his wedding day. Also, he had expected to 
remain in a laudable and permanent state 
of regeneration, marital treachery not hap- 
pening to suit his fastidious taste. 

_ That was what he had intended in the 
improbable event of marriage. And now, 


He bids her good-night at the door of her room. The next morning they set off for town. 


suddenly from a clear sky the bolt had 
found him; love, courtship, marriage, had 
followed with a rapidity he could scarcely 
realize; and had left him stranded on the 
shores of yesterday, discredited, distrusted, 
deeply, wretchedly in love; not only unable 
to meet on equal terms the young girl who 
had become his wife, but the involuntary 
executioner of her tender faith in him! 

To this condition the laws of compensa- 
tion consigned him. The man-made laws 
which made his complaisance possible could 
not help him now; the unwritten social 
law which acknowledges a double standard 
of purity for man and woman he must 
invoke in vain. Before the tribunal of her 
clear, sweet eyes, and before the chastity 
of her heart and mind, the ignoble beliefs, 
the lying precedents, the false standards, 
must fall. 

There had been no shelter there for him, 
and he had known it. Reticence, repentance, 
humble vows for the future—these had been 
left to him, he supposed. But the long, dim 
road to yesterday was thronged with ghosts, 
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and his destiny came swiftly upon him. 
Tortured, humiliated, helpless, he saw the 
iash that cut him fall also upon her. 

Sooner or later, all that is secret, of good 
or of evil, shall be made manifest, here or 
elsewhere; and the suffering may not be 
abated. And he began to understand that 
reticence cannot forever hide what has been; 
that no silence can screen it, no secrecy con- 
ceal it; that reaction invariably succeeds 
action, and not a finger is ever lifted that the 
universe does not experience the effect. 

How he or fate might have spared her, 
he did not know. What she had learned 
about him he could not surmise. As far 
as Elena was concerned, he had been no 
worse than a fastidious fool dangling about 
a weaker and less fastidious one. If gossip 
of that nature had brought this grief upon 
her, it was damnable. 

All he could do was to deny it. He had 
denied it. But denial, alas, was limited 
to that particular episode. He could not 


make it more sweeping; he was not on equal 
ground with her; he was at a disadvantage. 
Only spiritual equality dare face its peer, 
fearless, serene, and of its secrets unafraid. 


Yet—she had surmised what he had been; 
she had known. And, insensibly, he began 
to feel a vague resentment toward her, 
almost a bitterness. Because she had ac- 
cepted him without any illusion concerning 
him. That had been understood between 
them. She knew he loved her; she loved 
him. Already better things had been in 
sight for him, loftier aspirations, the stirring 
of ambition. And suddenly, almost at the 
altar itself, this thing had happened—what- 
ever it was! And all her confidence in him, 
all her acquiescence in what had been, all 
her brave words and promises—all except 
the mere naked love in her breast—had 
crashed earthward under its occult impact, 
leaving their altar on their wedding night 
shattered, fireless, and desolate. 

He set his teeth, and the muscles in his 
cheeks hardened. “By God!” he thought. 
“T’]l find out what this thing is, and who has 
done it. She knew what I was. There is 
a limit to humiliation. Either she shall 
again accept me and believe in me, or—or—”’ 

But there seemed to present itself no 
alternative which he could tolerate; and 
the thread of thought snapped short. 

They were entering the city limits now, 
and he began to realize that neither had 
spoken for nearly an hour. 
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He ventured to glance sideways at her. 
The exquisitely sad profile against the win- 
dow thrilled him painfully, almost to the 
verge of anger. Unwedded, she had been 
nearer to him. Even in his arms, shy and 
utterly unresponsive, she had been closer, 
a more vital thing, than ever she had been 
since the law had made her his wife. 

For a moment the brutality in him stirred, 
and he felt the heat of blood in his face, and 
his heart grew restless and beat faster. All 
that is latent in man of impatience with 
pain, of intolerance, of passion, of violence, 
throbbed in every vein. 

Then she turned and looked at him. And 
it was ended as suddenly as it began. Only 
his sense of helplessness and his resentment 
remained—resentment against tate, against 
the unknown people who had done this thing 
to him and to her; against himself and his 
folly; even subtly, yet illogically, against 
her. 

“1 was thinking,” she said, “that we 
might at least lunch together—if you would 
care to.” 

“Would you?” he asked coldly. 

“Tf you would.” 

His lip began to tremble, and he caught 
it between his teeth; then his anger flared, 
and before he meant to he had said, “A 
jolly luncheon it would be, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“What?” 

“T said it would be a jolly affair—con- 
sidering the situation.” 

“What is the situation, Jim?” she asked, 
very pale. 

“Oh, what I’ve made of it, I suppose— 
a failure!” 

“‘I—I thought we were trying to remake 
it into a success.” 

“Can we?” 

“We must, Jim.” 

“How?” 

She was silent. 

“‘T’ll tell you how we can not make a suc- 
cess out of it,’’ he said hotly, “and that’s 
by doing what we have been doing.” 

““We have—have had scarcely time yet 
to do anything very much.” 

““We’ve done enough to widen the breach 
between us—however we’ve managed to 
accomplish it. That’s all I know, Jacque- 
line.” 

“] thought the breach was closing.”’ 

“T thought so too, this morning.” 

“Wounds cannot heal overnight,” she 
said, in a low voice. 











“ Wounds cannot heal at all if continually 
irritated.” 

“] know it. Give me a little time, Jim. 
It is all so new to me, and there is no pre- 
cedent to follow—and I haven’t very much 
wisdom. I am only trying to find myself 
so I shall know how best to serve you.”’ 

“T don’t want to be served, Jacqueline! 
I want you to love me.” 

“TF do.” 

“You do in a hurt, reproachful, fright- 
ened, don’t-touch-me sort of way.” 

“Jim!” 

“I’m sorry; I don’t know what I’m say- 
ing. There isn’t anything for me to say, 
I suppose. But I don’t seem to have the 
spirit of endurance in me—humble submis- 
sion isn’t my line; delay makes me impa- 
tient. I want things to be settled, no matter 
what the cost. When I repent, I repent like 
the devil—just as hard and as fast as I can. 
Then it’s over and done with. But nobody 
else seems to notice my regeneration.” 

For a moment her face was a study in 
mixed emotions, then a troubled smile 
curved her lips, but her eyes were uncon- 
vinced. “You are only a boy, aren’t you?” 
she said gently. “I know it, somehow, 
but there is still a little awe of you left in 
me, and I can’t quite understand. Won’t 
you be patient with me, Jim?” 

He bent over and caught her hand. 
“Only love me, Jacqueline——” 

“Oh, Ido! Ido! And I don’t know what 
to do about it. All my thoughts are con- 
centrated on it, how best to make it strong, 
enduring, noble. How best to shelter it, 
bind up its wounds, guard it, defend it. 
I—I know in my heart that I’ve got to 
defend it.” 

“What do you mean, my darling?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know, Jim. 
Only—if I knew—if I could always know—” 

She turned her head swiftly and stared 
out the window. On the glass, vaguely, 
Elena’s shadowy features seemed to smile 
at her. 

Was that what tortured her? Was that 
what she wished to know when she and this 
man separated for the day—where the woman 
was? Had her confidence in him been so 
utterly, so shamefully destroyed that it 
had lowered her to an ignoble level—hurled 
down her dignity and self-respect to grovel 
amid unworthy and contemptible emotions? 
Was it the vulgar vice of jealousy that was 
beginning to fasten itself upon her? 
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Sickened, she closed her eyes a moment; 
but on the lids was still imprinted the face 
of the woman, and her words began to ring 
in her brain. And thought began to gallop 
again, uncurbed, frantic, stampeding. How 
could he have done it? How could he have 
carried on this terrible affair after he had 
met her, after he had known her, loved her, 
won her? How could he have received that 
woman as a guest under the same roof that 
sheltered her? How could he have made 
a secret rendezvous with the woman scarcely 
an hour after he had asked her to marry 
him? 

Even if anybody had come to her and 
told her of these things she could have 
found it in her heart to find excuses, to 
forgive him; she could have believed that 
he had received Elena and arranged a secret 
meeting with her merely to tell her that 
their intrigue was at an end. 

She could have accustomed herself to 
endure the knowledge of this concrete in- 
stance. And, whatever else he might have 
done in the past she could endure; because, 
to her, it was something too abstract, too 
vague and foreign to her to seem real. 

But the attitude and words of Elena 
Clydesdale—the unmistakable impression 
she coolly conveyed that this thing was not 
yet ended, had poisoned the very spring 
of her faith in him. And the welling waters 
were still as bitter as death to her. 

What did faith matter to her in the world 
if she could not trust this man? Of what 
use was it other than to believe in him? 
And now she could not. She had tried, and 
she could not. Only when he was near her 
—only when she might see him, hear him, 
could she ever again feel sure of him. And 
now they were to separate for the day. 
Where was he going? And where was the 
other woman? 

And her heart almost stopped in her 
breast as she thought of the days and days 
and years and years to come in which she 
must continue to ask herself these ques- 
tions. Yet, in the same quick, agonized 
breath, she knew she was going to fight for 
him—do battle in behalf of that broken and 
fireless altar where love lay wounded. 

There were many ways of doing battle, 
but only one right way. And she had 
thought of many—confused, frightened, 
unknowing, praying for unselfishness and 
for light to guide her. But there were so 
many ways; and the easiest had been to 
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forgive him, surrender utterly, cling to him, 
love him with every tenderness and grace 
and accomplishment and art and instinct 
that was hers—with all her ardent youth, 
all her dawning emotion, all her undevel- 
oped passion. 

That has been the easier way in the crisis 
which stunned and terrified her—to seek 
shelter, not give it; to surrender, not to 
withhold. But, whether through wisdom 
or instinct, she seemed to see farther than 
the moment—to divine, somehow, that his 
salvation and hers lay not only in forgive- 
ness and love, but in her power to give or 
withhold, her freedom to exact what justly 
was her due; in the preservation of her in- 
dividuality with all its prerogative, its lib- 
erty of choice, its self-respect unshaken, its 
authority unweakened and undiminished. 

To yield when he was not qualified to re- 
ceive such supreme surrender boded ill for 
her, and ultimately for him, for it made of 
her merely an instrument. 

Somehow she seemed to know that some- 
time, for her, would come a moment of final 
victory; and in that moment only her utter 
surrender could make the victory eternal 
and complete. And until that moment 
came she would not surrender prematurely. 
She had a fight on her hands; she knew 
it; she must do her best, though her own 
heart were a sword that pierced her with 
every throb. For his sake she would deny; 
for his sake remain aloof from the lesser 
love, inviolate, powerful, mistress of herself 
and of her destiny. 

And yet—she was his wife. And, after all 
was said and done, she understood that no 
dual sovereignty ever is possible; that one 
or the other must have the final decision; 
and that if, when it came to that, his ulti- 
mate authority failed him, then their spirit- 
ual union was a failure, though the material 
one might endure for a while. 

And so, believing this, honest with her- 
self and with him, she had offered him her 
fealty—a white blossom and her key lying 
beside it in the palm of her hand—in 
acknowledgment that the supreme decision 
lay with him. He had not failed her; the 
final authority still lay with him. Only that 
knowledge had sustained her during the 
long night. 

The car stopped at her establishment; 
she came out of her painful abstraction with 
a slight start, flushed, and looked at him. 

“Will you lunch with me, Jim?” 


“T think [ll lunch at the club,” he said, 
coolly. 

“Very well. 
around at five?” 

“The car will be here for you.” 

““And—you?” She tried to smile. 

“Probably.” 

“Oh! If you have any engagements—” 

“T might make one between now and 
five,” he said carelessly. “If I do, I’il come 
up on the train.” 

She had not been prepared for this atti- 
tude. But there was nothing to say. He 
got out and aided her to descend, and took 
her to the door. His manners were always 
faultless. 

“T hope you will come for me,” she said, 
almost timidly. 

“T hope so,” he said. 

And that was all; she offered her hand; 
he took it, smiled, and replaced his hat after 
the shop door closed behind her. Then he 
went back to the car. 

“Drive me to Mrs. Hammerton’s,” he 
said curtly; got in, and slammed the door. 


Will you bring the car 


XVI 


A SURPRISED and very doubtful maid ad- 
mitted him to Mrs. Hammerton’s tiny re- 
ception-room and took his card; and he 
fidgeted there impatiently until the maid 
returned to conduct him. 

Mrs. Hammerton sat at coffee in the 
combination breakfast- and dining-room of 
her pretty little apartment. He had never 
seen her wear glasses, but a pair, presum- 
ably hers, was lying across the ‘morning 
paper on the edge of the table. 

Windows behind her threw her face into 
shadow against the sunlight, and he could 
not clearly distinguish her features. 

“Have some coffee, James?” she asked, 
without greeting him. 

“Thanks, I’ve breakfasted.” 

“Very well. There’s a chair.” She mo- 
tioned dismissal to the maid. ‘And close 
the door!” she added curtly. 

The maid vanished, closing the door. 
Aunt Hannah poured more coffee for her- 
self; now she began to browse on toast and 
bacon. 

‘““Have you seen the papers?” he asked 
bluntly. 

Her eyes snapped fire. “That was a 
brave thing you did! I never knew any of 
the Desboros were cowards.” 











He looked at her in angry astonishment. 
“Well, what do you call it if it isn’t cow- 
ardice—to slink off and marry a defenseless 
girl like that!” 

“Did you expect me to give you a chance 
to destroy me and poison Jacqueline’s 
mind? If I had been guilty of the thing with 
which you charge me, what I have done 
would have been cowardly. Otherwise, it is 
justified.” 

“Vou have been guilty of enough with- 
out that particular thing to rule you out.” 

“Tf,” he said, controlling his anger, ‘“‘you 
really were appointed God’s deputy on 
earth, you’d have to rule out the majority 
of men who attempt to marry.” 

“T’d do it, too,” she remarked. 

“Fortunately,” he went on, “your au- 
thority for meddling is only self-delegated. 
You once threatened me. You gave me 
warning like a fair adversary. But even 
rattlesnakes do that!” 

He could see her features more plainly 
now, having become accustomed to the 
light; and her scornful expression and the 
brilliant danger in her beady eyes did not 
escape him. She darted at a bit of toast 
and swallowed it. 

“So,” he ended calmly, “I merely ac- 
cepted the warning and acted accordingly— 
if you call that cowardly.” 

“T see. You were much too clever for 
me. In other words, you forestalled me, 
didn’t you?” 

“Ask yourself, Aunt Hannah.” 

“No, I ask you. You did forestall me, 
didn’t you, Jim?” 

“T think it amounts to that.” 

“Oh! Then why are you here at this 
hour of the morning, after your wedding 
night?” 

There was a silence. Presently she put 
on her glasses and glanced at the paper. 
When he had his temper and his voice under 
absolute control again, he said very quietly: 

“Somebody is trying to make my wife un- 
happy. May I ask if it is you?” 

“Certainly you may ask, James. Ask as 
many times as you like.” She continued to 
scan the paper. 

“T do ask,” he insisted pleasantly. 

She laid aside the paper and took off her 
glasses. “Very well; failing to obtain the 
desired information from me, why don’t 
you ask your wife?” 

“T have asked her,” he said, in a low 
voice. 
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“Oh, I see! Jacqueline also refuses the 
desired infomation. So you come to inquire 
of me. Is that it?” 

“Yes, that is it.” 

“You go behind your wife’s back.” 

“Don’t talk that way, please.” 

“Indeed! Now, listen very attentively, 
James, because that is exactly the way I am 
going to talk to you. And I'll begin by 
telling you plainly just what you have done. 
You—and you know what you are—have 
married clandestinely a young, innocent, 
inexperienced girl. You, who are not fit to 
decide the fate of a new-born yellow pup, 
have assumed the irrevocable responsibility 
of this girl’s future—arranged it yourself in 
the teeth of the eternal fitness and decency 
of things! You, James Desboro, a good-for- 
nothing idler, irresponsible spendthrift idler, 
half bankrupt, without ambition, without 
a profession, without distinction except 
that you have good looks and misleading 
manners and a line of ancestors which would 
make an Englishman laugh. 

“When you did this thing you knew you 
were not fit to tie her shoes. You knew, 
too, that those who really love her and who 
might have shielded her except for this— 
this treachery, had warned you to keep 
your distance. You knew more than that; 
you knew that our little Jacqueline had all 
her life before her; that for the first time in 
her brief career the world was opening its 
arms to her; that she was certain to be 
popular, sure to be welcomed, respected, 
liked, loved. You knew that now she was 
going to have her chance; that men of dis- 
tinction, of attainment, of lofty ideals and 
irreproachable private lives—men well-to- 
do materially, too—men of wealth, ambi- 
tious men, forceful men who count, cer- 
tainly would seek her, surround her, prefer 
her, give her what she had a right to have— 
the society of her intellectual peers, the 
exercise of a free, untrammeled judgment, 
and, ultimately, the opportunity to select 
from among real men the man most worthy 
of such a woman as she is.” 

Mrs. Hammerton laid one shapely hand 
on the table, fingers clenched, and, half ris- 
ing, fairly glared at Desboro. 

“Vou have cheated her out of what was 
her due! You have stolen her future! You 
have robbed her of a happy and worthy ca- 
reer to link her life with your career—your 
career—or whatever you call the futile 
parody on life which men of your sort 
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enact, disgracing God! And my righteous 
anger against you is not wholly personal— 
not because you have swindled me alone— 
taken from me the only person I have really 
ever cared for—killed her confidence in me, 
her tenderness—but because you have 
cheated ker, and the world too! For she isa 
rare woman—a rare, sweet woman, James. 
Aad that is what you have done to the civili- 
zation that has tolerated you!” 

He had risen, astounded; but as her de- 
nunciation of him became fiercer, and the 
concentrated fury in her eyes more deadly, 
a slightly dazed feeling began to dull his own 
rage, and he found himself listening as 
though a mere spectator at the terrible 
arraignment of another man. 

He remained standing. But she had fin- 
ished; and she was shaking a little when she 
resumed her chair; and still he stood there, 
pallid, staring at space. For several min- 
utes neither of them stirred. Finally she 
said, in a harsh but modified voice: 

“T will tell you this much. Since I have 
known that she is married I have not inter- 
fered. On the contrary, I have written her, 
offering her my love, my sympathy, and 
my devotion as long as I live. But it isa 
terrible and wicked thing that you have 
done. And I can see little chance for her, 
little hope, and less of happiness—when she 
fully realizes what she has done, and what 
you have done to her—when she really 
understands how low she has stooped and 
to what level she has descended to find the 
man she has married.” 

He merely gazed at her without expres- 
sion. She shook her head. 

“Hers will become a solitary life, intellec- 
tually and spiritually. There is nothing in 
you to mate with it. Only materially are 
you of the slightest use—and I think I am 
not mistaken when I say your usefulness 
even there is pitiably limited, and that what 
you have to offer her will not particularly at- 
tract her. For she is a rare woman, James— 
a species of being absolutely different from 
you. And it had been well for you, also, if 
you had been wise enough to let her alone. 
High altitudes don’t agree with you; and 
not even the merry company on Mount 
Olympus—let alone the graver gathering 
higher up—is suitable for such as you and 
your mundane kind.” 

He nodded, scarcely conscious of his me- 
chanical acquiescence in what she said. Hat 
and stick in hand, he moved slowly toward 
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the door. She, watching his departure, 
said in a lower voice: 

“You and I are of the same species. Iam 
no better than you, James. But she is 
different. And you and I are capable of 
recognizing that there zs a difference. It 
seems odd, almost ridiculous, to find out at 
this late date that it is not an alliance with 
fashion, wealth, family, social connections, 
that can do honor to Jacqueline Nevers, 
bourgeoise daughter of a French shop- 
keeper; it is Jacqueline who honors the 
caste to which, alas, she has not risen, but 
into which she has descended. God knows 
how far such a sour and soggy loaf can be 
leavened by such as she—or what she can 
do for you! Perhaps—” 

She checked herself and shook her head. 
He walked back to her, made his adieus 
mechanically, then went out slowly, like a 
man in a trance. 

Down in the sunny street the car was wait- 
ing; he entered and sat there, giving no 
orders, until the chauffeur, leaning wide 
from his seat and still holding open the 
door, ventured to remind him. 

“Oh, yes!” Then, “You may drive me 
to Mrs. Clydesdale’s.” 

But the woman whose big and handsome 
house was now his destination had forbidden 
her servants to disturb her that morning; 
so when Desboro presented himself, only 
his card was received at the door. 

Elena, in the drawing-room, hearing the 
bell, had sprung to her feet and stepped into 
the upper hall to listen. She heard Des- 
boro’s voice and shivered, heard her butler 
say that she was not at home, heard the 
bronze doors clash behind him. Then, 
with death in her heart, she went back 
noiselessly into the drawing-room where 
Mr. Wandle, who was squatting on a deli- 
cate French chair, coolly awaited a resump- 
tion of the interrupted conference. As a 
matter of fact, he resumed it himself before 
she was seated. 

“As I was telling you,” he continued, 
“T’ve got to make a living. Why shouldn’t 
you help me? We were friends once. You 
found me amusing enough in the old days.” 

“Until you became impudent!” 

“Who provoked me? Women need never 
fear familiarity unless they encourage it!” 

“Tt was absolutely innocent on my part.” 

“The devil!” he said disgustedly. “It’s 
always the man’s fault. When you pull a 
cat’s tail and the animal scratches, it’s the 
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cat’s fault. All right, then; granted. But 
the fact remains that if you hadn’t looked 
sideways at me it never would have entered 
my head to make any advances to you.” 
Which was a lie. All men made advances 
to Elena. 

“Leave it so,” she said, with the angry 
flush deepening in her cheeks. 

“Sure, I’ll leave it; but I’m not going to 
leave you. Not yet, Elena. You owe me 
something for what you’ve done to me.” 

“Oh! Is that the excuse?’”’ She nodded 
scornfully, but her heart was palpitating 
with fear, and her lips had become dry again. 

He surveyed her insolently under his 
heavy eyelids. “Come,” he said, “what are 
you going to do about it? You are the 
fortunate one; you have everything—I 
nothing. And, plainly, I’m sick of it. What 
are you going to do?” 

“Suppose,” she said steadily, “that I tell 
my husband what you are doing? Had you 
considered that possibility?” 

“Tell him if you like.” 

She shrugged. ‘What you are doing is 
blackmail, isn’t it?” she asked disdainfully. 

“Callit what you please,” he said. “Suit 
yourself, Elena. But there is a bunch of 
manuscript in the Tattler’s office which goes 
into print the moment you play any of your 
catty games on me. Understand?” 

She said, very pale, “ Will you not tell me 
—give me some hint about what you have 
written?” 

He laughed. ‘Better question your own 
memory, little lady. Maybe it isn’t about 
you and Desboro at all; maybe it’s some- 
thing else.” 

“There was nothing else.” 

“There was—mel!” 

“You?” 

“Sure,” he said cheerfully. “What hap- 
pened in Philadelphia, if put skilfully before 
any jury, would finish you.” 

‘Nothing happened! And you know it!” 
she exclaimed, revolted. 

“But juries—and the public—don’t know. 
All they can do is to hear the story and then 
make up their minds. If you choose to let 
them hear your story—” 

“There was nothing! 
Nothing!” she faltered. 

“But God knows the facts look ugly,”’ he 
retorted, with smirking composure. ‘‘ You’re 
a clever girl; ask yourself what you’d think 
if the facts about you and young Desboro— 
you and me—were skilfully brought out?” 
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She sat dumb, frightened, twisting her 
fingers; then, in the sudden anger born of 
torture, “lf I am disgraced, what will hap- 
pen to you?” she flashed out—and knew in 
the same breath that the woman invariably 
perishes where the man usually survives; 
and sat silent and pallid again, her wide eyes 
restlessly roaming about her as though seek- 
ing refuge. 

“Also,” he said, “if you sue the Tattler 
for slander, there’s Munger, you know. He 
saw us in Philadelphia that night.” 

“What!” 

“Certainly. And if a jury learned that 
you and I were in the same—” 

“T did not dream you were to be in the 
same hotel—in those rooms—you miser- 
able—”’ 

“Easy, little lady! Easy, now! Never 
mind what you did or didn’t dream. You're 
up against reality now. So never mind 
about me at all. Let that Philadelphia 
business go; it isn’t essential. I’ve enough 
to work on without that!”’ 

“T do not believe you,” she said, between 
her teeth. 

“Oh! Are you really going to defy me?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“T see,” he said thoughtfully, rising and 
looking instinctively around. He had the 
quick, alert side glance which often char- 
acterizes lesser adepts in his profession. 
Then, half-way to the door, he turned on 
her again. ‘‘Look here, Elena, I’m tired of 
this! You fix it so that your husband keeps 
those porcelains, or I’ll go down-town now 
and turn in that manuscript! Come on! 
Which is it?” 

“Go, if you like!” 

There ensued a breathless silence; his 
fat hand was on the door, pushing it already, 
when a stifled exclamation from her halted 
him. After a moment he turned warily. 

“T’m desperate,” he said. “Pay, or I 
show you up. Which is it to be?” 

““T—how do I know? What proof have I 
that you can damage me?”’ 

He came all the way back, moistening his 
thick lips, for he had played his last card at 
the door; and, for a second, he had sup- 
posed that he was beaten. 

““Now, see here,”’ he said, “I don’t want 
to do this. I don’t want to smash anybody, 
let alone a woman. But, by God! I'll do it 
if you don’t come across. So make up your 
mind, Elena.”’ 

She strove to sustain his gaze, and he 
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leered at her. Finally he sat down beside 
her. 

“T said I wouldn’t give you any proofs. 
But I guess I will. I'll prove to you that 
l’ve got you good and plenty, little lady. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“Prove it!”’ she strove to say; but her 
lips scarcely obeyed her. 

“All right. Do you remember one even- 
ing, just before Christmas, when you and 
your husband had been on the outs?” 

She bit her lip in silence. 

“Do you?” he insisted. 

“Perhaps.” 

“All right, so far,” he sneered. ‘Did 
he perhaps tell you that he had an appoint- 
ment at the Kiln Club with a man who was 
interested in porcelains and jades?”’ 

Np.” 

“Well, he did. He had an appointment 
for that night. I was the man.” 

She understood nothing. 

“So,” he said, “‘I waited three hours at 
the Kiln Club, and your husband didn’t 
show up. Then I telephoned his house. 
You and he were probably having your 
family row just then, for the maid said he 
was there, but was too busy to come to the 
telephone. So I said that ’'d come up to 
the house in half an hour.”’ 

Still she did not comprehend. 

“Wait a bit, little lady,” he continued, 
with sly enjoyment of his own literary 
methods. “The climax comes where it be- 
longs, not where you expect it. So now 
we'll read you a chapter in which a bitter 
wind blows heavily, and a solitary taxi-cab 
might have been seen outward bound across 
the wintry wastes of Gotham town. Get 
me?” 

She merely looked at him. 

“In that low, black, rakish taxi,’’ he went 
on, “sat an enterprising man bent upon 
selling to your husband the very porcelains 
which he subsequently bought. In other 
words, J sat in that taxi. J stopped in 
front of this house; J saw you leave the 
house and go scurrying away like a scared 
rabbit. And then I went up the steps, rang, 
was admitted, told to wait in the library. 
I waited.” 

“‘Where?”’ 
voluntarily. 

“In the library,” he repeated. “It’s a 
nice, cosy, comfortable place, isn’t it? Fine 
fat sofas, soft cushions, fire in the grate— 
oh, a very comfortable place, indeed! I 
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thought so, anyway, while I was waiting for 
your husband to come down-stairs. 

“Tt appeared that he had finally received 
my telephone message—presumably after 
you and he had finished your row—and had 
left word that I was to be admitted. That’s 
why they let me in. So I waited very, 
v—ery comfortably in the library; and 
somebody had thoughtfully set out cigars 
and whiskey and lemon and sugar and a 
jug of hot water. It was a cold night, if you 
remember.” 

He paused long enough to leer at her. 

“Odd,” he remarked, ‘how pleasantly 
things happen sometimes. And, as I sat 
there in that big leather chair—you must 
know which one I mean, Elena; it is the 
fattest and most comforting—I smoked my 
cigar and sipped my hot grog and gazed in- 
nocently around. And what do you suppose 
my innocent eyes encountered—just like 
that?” 

““W—what?”’ she breathed. 

“Why, a Ictter!”’ he said, jovially slap- 
ping his fat thigh, “a real letter lying right 
in the middle of the table—badly sealed, 
Elena—very carelessly sealed—just the 
gummed point of the envelope clinging to 


the body of it. Now, wasn’t that a peculiar 
thing for an enterprising young man to dis- 
cover, I ask you?” 

He leered and leered into her white face; 
then, satisfied, he went on: 

“The writing was yours, dearie. I recog- 


nized it. It was addressed to your own 
husband, who lived under the same roof. 
And I had seen you creep out, close the 
front door softly, and scurry away into the 
night.””. He made a wide gesture with his 
fat hands. 

“Naturally,” he said, “I thought I ought 
to summon a servant to call your husband, 
so I could tell him what I had seen you do. 
But—there was a quicker way to learn what 
your departure meant—whether you were 
at that moment making for the river or for 
Maxim’s—anyway, I knew there was no 
time to be lost. So—” 

She shrank away and half rose, strangling 
a cry of protest. 

“Sure I did!” he said coolly. “TI read 
your note very carefully, then licked the 
envelope and resealed it, and put it into my 
pocket. After all, Mr. Desboro is a man. 
It was none of my business to interfere. So 
I let him have what was coming to him— 
and you, too.” He shrugged and waved 
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his hand. “Your husband came down 
later; we talked jades and porcelains and 
prices until I nearly yawned my head off. 
And when it was time to go, I slipped the 
letter back on the table. After all, you and 
Desboro had had your fling; why shouldn’t 
hubby have an inning?” 

He lay back in his chair and laughed at 
the cowering woman, who had dropped her 
arms on the back of her chair and buried 
her face in them. Something about the 
situation struck him as being very funny. 
He regarded her for a few moments, then 
rose and walked to the door. There he 
turned. 

“Fix it for me! Understand?” he said 
sharply; and went out. 

As the bronze doors closed behind Mr. 
Wandle, Elena started and lifted her fright- 
ened face from her arms. For a second or 
two she sat there, listening, then rose and 
walked swiftly and noiselessly to the bay- 
window. Mr. Wandle was waddling down 


the street. Across the way, keeping a paral- 
lel course, walked the Cubist poet, his ankle- 
high trousers flapping. They did not even 
glance at each other until they reached the 


corner of Madison Avenue. Here they both 
boarded the same car going scuth. Mr. 
Wandle was laughing. 

She came back into the drawing-room and 
stocd, clasped hands twisting in sheer agony. 
To whom could she turn now? What was 
there to do? Since January she had given 
this man so much money that almost noth- 
ing remained of her allowance. 

How could she go to her husband again? 
Never had she betrayed the slightest sym- 
pathy for him or any interest in his hobby 
until his anger was awakened by the swin- 
dle cf which he had been a victim. 

Then, for the first time, under the menac- 
ing pressure from Wandle, she had at- 
tempted finesse—maneuvered as skilfully 
as possible in the short space of time allotted 
her, cleverly betrayed an awakening interest 
in her husband’s collection, pretended to a 
sudden liking for the forgeries recently ac- 
quired, and carried off very well her aston- 
ishment when informed that the jades and 
porcelains were swindling imitations made 
in Japan. 

It had been useless for her to declare that, 
whatever they were, she liked them. Her 
husband would have none of them in spite 
of his evident delight in her sudden interest. 
He promised to undertake her schooling in 
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the proper appreciation of all things Chi- 
nese, promised to be her devoted mentor 
and companion in the eternal hunt for speci- 
mens. Which was scarcely what she wanted. 
But he flatly refused to encourage her in 
her admiration for these forgeries or to toler- 
ate such junk under his roof. 

What was she to do? She had gone, half 
mad with fear, to throw herself upon the 
sympathy and mercy of Jacqueline Nevers. 
Terrified, tortured, desperate, she had even 
thought to bribe the girl to pronounce the 
forgeries genuine. Then, suddenly, at the 
mere mention of Desboro, she had gone all 
to pieces. And when it became clear to her 
that there was already an understanding be- 
tween this girl and the man she had counted 
on as her last resort, fear and anger com- 
pleted her demoralization. 

She remembered the terrible scene now, 
remembered what she had said—her shame- 
less attitude—the shameful lie which her 
words and her attitude had forced Jacque- 
line to understand. 

Why she had acted such a monstrous 
falsehood she scarcely knew; whether it 
had been done to cut the suspected bond be- 
tween Desboro and Jacqueline before it 
grew too strong to sever—whether it had 
been sheer hysteria under the new shock— 
whether it was reckless despair that had 
hardened her to a point where she meant to 
take the final plunge and trust to Desboro’s 
chivalry, she did not know then; she did 
not know now. 

But the avalanche she had loosened that 
night in December, when she wrote her note 
and went to Silverwood, was still thunder- 
ing along behind her, gathering new force 
every day, until the menacing roar of it 
never ceased in her ears. 

And now it had swept away her last possi- 
ble resource—Desboro. All her humilia- 
tion, all her shame, the lie she had acted, 
had not availed. This girl had married 
him after all. Like a lightning stroke the 
news of their wedding had fallen on her. 
And on the very heels of it slunk the black- 
mailer with his terrifying bag of secrets. 

Where was she to go? To her husband? 
It was useless. To Desboro? It was too 
late. Even now, perhaps, he was listening 
scornfully to his young wife’s account of 
that last interview. She could see the con- 
tempt in his face—contempt for her—for 
the woman who had lied to avow her own 
dishonor. 
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Why had he come to see her then? ‘To 
threaten her? To warn her? To spurn her? 
Yet, that was not like Desboro. Why had 
he come? What she had said and intimated 
to Jacqueline was done after the girl was a 
wife. Could it be possible that Jacqueline 
was visiting her anger on Desboro, having 
learned too late that which would have pre- 
vented her from marrying him at all? 

Elena crept to the sofa and sank down in 
a heap, cowering there in one corner, striv- 
ing to think. 

What would come of it? Would this 
proud and chaste young girl, accepting the 
acted lie as truth, resent it? By leaving 
Desboro? By beginning a suit for divorce— 
and naming— 

Elena cringed, stifling a cry of terror. 
What had she done? Every force she had 
evoked was concentrating into one black 
cloud over her head, threatening her utter 
destruction. Everything she had done 
since that December night was helping the 
forces gathering to annihilate her. Even 
Desboro, once a refuge, was now part of this 
tempest. 

Truly she had sowed the wind, and the 
work of her hands was upon her. 

Never in her life had she really ever cared 
for any man. Her caprice for Desboro, 
founded on the lesser motives, had been the 
nearest approach. It had cost her all her 
self-control, all her courage, to play the 
diplomat with her husband for the sake of 
obtaining his consent to keep the forged 
porcelains. After all, it had been in vain. 

In spite of her white misery and wretched- 
ness, now, as she sat there in the drawing- 
room alone, her cheeks crimsoned hotly at 
the memory of her arts and wiles; of her 
new shyness with the man she had never 
before spared; of her clever attitude 
toward him, the apparent dawn of tender- 
ness, the faint provocation in her lifted 
eyes. 

She rose unsteadily, cooling her cheeks in 
7 hands and gazing vacantly in front of 
ler. 

She had not been well for a few days; and 
meant to see her physician. But in the rush 
of events enveloping her there had been no 
moment to think of mere bodily ills. Now, 
dizzy, trembling, and faintly nauseated, she 
stood supporting her weight on a gilded 
chair, closing her eyes for a moment to let 
the swimming wretchedness pass. 
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It passed after a while, leaving her so 
utterly miserable that she leaned over and 
rang for a maid. 

“Order the car—the Sphex limousine,” 
she said. “And bring me my hat and furs.” 

“Yes, madame.”’ 

“‘And—my jewel-box. Here is the key,” 
detaching a tiny gold one from its chain in 
her bosom. “And if Mr. Clydesdale comes 
in, say to him that I have gone to the doc- 
tor’s.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

““And—I shall take some jewels to the 
safe deposit—one or two pieces which I 
don’t wear.” 

The maid was silent. 

“Do you understand about the—jewels?” 

“Ves, madame.” 

She went away. Presently she returned 
with Elena’s hat and furs and jewel-box. 
The private garage adjoined the house; the 
car rolled out before she was ready. 

On the way down-town she was afraid 
she would faint—almost wished she would. 
The chauffeur’s instructions landed her at a 
jeweler’s where she was not known. A few 
moment: later, in a private office, a gray 
old gentleman very gently refused to con- 
sider the purchase of any jewelry from her 
unless he knew her name, residence, and 
other essentials, which she flatly declined to 
give. Soa polite clerk put her into her car, 
and she directed the chauffeur to Dr. Allen’s 
office, because she felt really too ill for the 
moment to continue her search. Later she 
would manage to find somebody who would 
buy sufficient of her jewelry to give her— 
and Mr. Wandle—the seven thousand dol- 
lars necessary to avoid exposure. 

Dr. Allen was in—just returned. Only 
one patient was ahead of her. Presently she 
was summoned, rose with an effort, and 
went in. 

The physician was a very old man; and 
after he had questioned her for a few mo- 
ments he smiled. And-at the same instant 
she began to understand; got to her feet 
blindly, stood swaying for a moment, then 
dropped as he caught her. 

Neither the physician nor the trained 
nurse who came in at his summons seemed 
to be very greatly worried. As they eased 
the young wife and quietly set about reviv- 
ing her, they chatted carelessly. Later 
Elena opened her eyes. Laterstill, thenurse 
went home with her in the limousine. 


The next instalment of The Business of Life will appear in the September issue. 
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Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


In the Wallingford stories so far, have you wondered how young Jimmy is going 


to turn out? 


Mr. Chester knows but hasn’t told us definitely—yet. 


Most of us 


will agree that the youngster, so far, is all right, but then there are those ear-lobes! 


They still disturb his father’s peace of mind. 


In this story, Jimmy’s shrewdness 


and powers of observation stand him in good stead. Through them, Wallingford 


is enabled to become a public benefactor. 


He certainly gives the citizens of 


Tarryville the time of their lives and with perfect generosity lets them pay for it. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 


“ The Cash Intrigue,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


HE mayor of Tarryville, the same 

being Horace G. Daw, listened 

. to the approaching band with his 

black mustaches pointed in a 

pleased expression. ‘This is as it should 

be when the father of his village returns,” 

he observed to the large and prosperous- 

looking gentleman on his right. “Flags 

flying, music playing, and a general air of 
joy pervading all.’ 

“But the tune is ‘I Don’t Care If You 
Never Come Back,’ ” grinned Wallingford, 
as he stepped from the station platform into 
the waiting car, which was driven by a 
freckled-faced boy. “What’s the doings, 
Toad?” 

“Tt’s a street fair,” stated Toad Jessop 
enthusiastically. ‘It’s to open this after- 
noon, for two weeks. They got a fortune- 
wheel as big as a merry-go-round.” 

“Oh, have they!” and the mayor of 
Tarryville lost his pleased expression. ‘If 
Joe Batman has run in anything on me,” 
he added, turning to Wallingford with a 
frown, “T’ll blow him out.” 

“You're too fussy,” protested Walling- 
ford. “You’re the only mayor I ever knew 
who expected his chief of police to live on 
his salary. Oh, pipe respectable old Main 
Street!” 

Respectable old Main Street was indeed 
transformed into a giddy thoroughfare. 
She was wreathed with bunting and flaunt- 
ing with flags and daubed with the rouge of 
gaudy, painted banners. Along each curb 
was stretched a red-and-white ruffled awn- 
ing, with an endless succession of booths be- 
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neath, where red pop-corn and pink lemon- 
ade and yellow phosphate already vied with 
hot sausages and roasting ears and the 
smell of onions for the favor of the popular 
palate. The platform where Zeedee, the 
Sultan’s favorite, was soon to exhibit her- 
self prior to her execution of the dance 
which had enthralled and enslaved the 
Oriental potentate, adjoined the well of 
Mim the Monkey-Man. Across the street 
blazed the thrilling picture of beautiful 
Circassian Imo, battling desperately in the 
folds of a writhing serpent full two hundred 
feet long, and from these imposing “fronts” 
dwindled a perspective of inconceivably 
glittering gaudiness. 

“Seems to me I know this outfit,” 
frowned Blackie. ‘That patch in the dog- 
circus banner looks like the scenes of my 
youth.” 

“You had a tough youth, if you palled 
around with this hippodrome,” decided 
Wallingford, whose scrutiny was deeper 
than fresh paint. ‘‘There are bullet-holes 
and brickbat dents in these frames. Where’s 
Jimmy, Toad?” 

“Coaching our nine,’ stated young 
Jessop, with a sudden rush of deep feeling. 
“The Tarryville Tigers wolloped us last 
Saturday, but it wasn’t fair. They sneaked 
in a high-school pitcher!” and Toad, skil- 
fully winding his car in and out among the 
rapidly congesting traffic, relapsed into 
savage silence until he landed his adopted 
fathers at the door of the City Hall. 

A carrot-headed man with a face to match 
and wearing the blue cap of a suburban 
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chief of police, stood on the top step, and 
gave the long-absent mayor a_ worried 
greeting. “I’m glad you’re home, Blackie,” 
he said, following into the mayor’s suite. 
“This street fair’s got me up a tree.” 

“How do we come to have a street 
fair, anyhow?” inquired Blackie, stiffening 
officially in his black Prince Albert, as he 
sat at the desk of authority. 

“It’s a sad story,” related the chief, with 
a trace of contempt. ‘Say, do you know 
a pop-eyed man by the name of A. J. 
Jackson?” 

“JT might remember such a party if I 
wrinkled enough,” considered Blackie; “but 
‘we never exchanged weekly letters. How 
much did he want?” 

“He’s running this fake. He walked in 
on the village council the other night, be- 
fore they could lock the door, and showed 
them a hard-luck tale and an open date. 
They let him come in because it was ‘good 
for the business interest of the town!’ ” 

“Well, what do you think of that, Jim?” 
said Blackie, in disgust. “I’m going to 
spring an ordinance that the council can’t 
meet when I’m away from home. I suppose 
this pop-eyed party got all the concessions 
he could find in a fountain pen; and Tarry- 
ville gets a quickening of commerce!” 

“It’s a free doings all around,” reported 
the chief, beginning to feel more agreeable 
about the affair as he saw Blackie’s disap- 
proval. 

“T thought so, when Toad told us about 
the big wheel-of-fortune.” observed Walling- 
ford; “but even before that I smelled it. 
All framed for the rough stuff, eh, Joe?” 

“Everything from the shells to a sockful 
of bird-shot,” responded the chief, turning 
to Wallingford. ‘I hinted to A. J. Jackson 
that this was a strict administration, but 
he didn’t even offer to fix it. He said it 
wasn’t necessary.” 

“Come again,” invited Blackie, in per- 
plexity. “I don’t get it. Why wasn’t it 
necessary to fix things?” 

“He says he knows you,” stated Joe 
Batman, too quietly. 

“A friend of your youth,” chuckled 
Wallingford, as Blackie almost choked. 

“TI want to see this old pal of mine right 
away,” ordered Blackie, whose wrath was 
always practical. 

“TI kind o’ thought you’d be anxious to 
meet your old chum,” grinned Joe, now 
very much pleased, “so I’ve kept him lo- 
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cated. I'll produce him in three minutes,” 
and he reached for the police ’phone. 

It was almost within the specified time 
when a heavy, fish-eyed man with bristles 
on his hands came in at the door, exuding 
delight from every feature. ‘Well, howdy, 
Blackie!” he exclaimed, as he seized the 
mayor’s hand ina clammy grip. ‘It’s been 
many and many acoon’s age since we worked 
the pumpkin circuit together.” 

“Did we?” returned Blackie coldly. 
“What’s this conversation you’ve been 
handing the chief about having such a 
strong pull with me?” 

“Aw, Joe got me wrong,” protested 
Jackson. “I merely told the chief that you 
and I could arrange everything when we 
got together, because we’re such old pals.” 

“You have a rotten memory,” advised 
Blackie, still coldly. “About the closest 
I ever got to you was when you double- 
crossed a friend of mine; but there’s no use 
wasting a lot of convenient breath, because 
the end is the same. You'll conduct this 
street fair like a Sunday-school picnic or 
I'll close you.” 

The shocked Jackson gazed on Blackie 
with forgiving reproach. ‘ Well, if you want 
to take advantage of an old buddy, let’s 
get down to cases, and fix it,” he invited. 
“What per cent. do you want?” 

“One hundred,” Blackie informed him. 

“Aw, come off!” growled Jackson. 
“Name a reasonable figure.” 

“Nothing doing, Jackson,” returned 
Blackie firmly. ‘You ought to know that 
a man wouldn’t pull anything in his own 
town. I won’t break up your show, but 
there’s to be no rough stuff, and that goes.” 

“T get you,” accepted Jackson, with what 
he thought to be shrewd comprehension. 
“‘There’s to be no graft,” and, as he left the 
room, he winked at Joe Batman. 


”? 
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“Buy your little paddles and we’re com- 
ing out again!” yelled the thin youth whose 
countenance, in his loud moments, consisted 
of three startling obvious circles, one for 
his mouth and two for his ears. ‘‘There’s a 
prize for everybody, and we lose money at 
every whirl. Here’s your big box of candy 
and your little box of candy, and your big 
Japanese vase and your little Japanese vase, 
and your two resurrection alarm clocks, and 
your thirty prize-boxes.” 
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He paused for breath, and young Jimmy 
Wallingford, with a half-embarrassed smile 
at his father, thrust his hand into his pocket. 
Toad Jessop already had his dime on the 
counter. 

“Tt’s a squeeze spindle, Jimmy,’’ advised 
Wallingford, returning the smile. 

“Let him get stung, J. Rufus,” counselled 
Blackie Daw. ‘He can’t learn how not 
to be a sucker at a smaller price than ten 
a throw or three for a quarter.”’ 

All right,”’ chuckled Wallingford, falling 
in readily with the logic of that argument. 
“Let’s all be suckers,” and he reached for 
some change. 

“That’s right, gentlemen; you'll never be 
rich unless you invest!”’ screamed the voice 
between the ears, as the thin young man 
scooped in the dimes with a practised hand. 
There was a fair-sized crowd around the 
gaudy big turn-table, which, under more 
propitious circumstances, was a “sure- 
thing” gambling device of heavy play. 
““We used to put money in these prize-boxes, 
but if you find any you must give it back, 
because we are not supposed to be gambling 
in Tarryville.” 

A few small coins rolled in to him on this 
absurd bait, and, catching the eye of the 
grinning Blackie, the thin young man re- 
sponded with the faintest flicker of a smile. 

“No chance for a real play, eh, Bo?” 
suggested Blackie, confidentially. 

The thin young man paused in the opera- 
tion of making change from his coat pocket, 
and inspected his two silk-hatted customers. 
Wallingford was big, broad-chested, pink- 
faced and jovial; Blackie Daw was slender, 
and black haired, and both fastidiously 
dressed gentlemen had in their eyes that 
extremely knowing look which separates 
the “wise ones” from the “lollops.”” The 
thin young man felt perfectly safe. 

“T guess you can get anything you want, 
almost any place,” he said meaningly. 

“How about having the box turned for 
us a few times,” insinuated Wallingford. 

There was just the barest flicker of the 
thin young man’s left eyelid as he con- 
sidered this hint about faro. 

“T don’t know anything about it, but if 
you'll come around after a while, I’ll find out 
for you,” he offered, and, a moment later, 
the gaudy big wheel began whirling, glitter- 
ing and sparkling under the gasoline torch. 

“So we can get anything we want,” 
chuckled Wallingford in Blackie’s ear. “I 
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guess you must have seen pop-eyed Jackson 
again; or did he see you?” 

“Do you think ’ma crook!” indignantly 
demanded Blackie, and then, with the hen 
instinct which possesses most men in lone 
charge of children, he glanced around for 
Toad and young Jimmy. “Look at this!” 
he whispered, nudging Wallingford. 

The big wheel was now on the point of 
stopping. Toad was leaning negligently 
against the counter, though watching his 
fortunes interestedly; but young Jimmy 
Wallingford was tensed. He gripped his 
paddle so tightly that his knuckles were 
white. The big Japanese vase, on which 
his attention had been centered, came slowly 
up to Jimmy’s number. He scarcely 
breathed! It swung on past, and he sighed. 
The wheel kept turning with a slow, dying 
momentum in which there seemed unexpect- 
ed strength, and Jimmy’s eyelashes twitched, 
as the hope dawned that the wheel could 
make another complete revolution. Again 
the vase approached his number, slowly, 
barely creeping. Now it was only four 
numbers away; now three;. now two, and 
Jimmy’s neck muscles swelled as he strained 
to push the wheel on with his mere will. 
At one number away the wheel ‘wavered, 
faltered, and its leather fingers bent almost 
semi-circular in their effort to move past 
into thenext numbers. Suddenly it gave up 
the attempt, and sank back feebly, as if 
weary with its exertions; and the big vase, 
the only article in sight worth over fifty 
cents, by some strange coincidence stopped 
opposite a number for which there had 
been no paddles sold—the number just 
adjoining Jimmy’s. 

The boy with a deep sigh, laid down his 
paddle, and reached for his handkerchief, 
nervously scrubbing his dripping palm. 
His face, always pallid, was now waxen, and 
his blue eyes were dark and glowing. “I 
nearly got it!’’ he told Blackie, with shrill- 
ness in his voice, and, throwing away his 
unopened prize-box with contempt, he 
reached hastily in his pocket for a quarter. 
He meant to have three paddles this time. 
‘Put away your money!” ordered Walling- 
ford gruffly, and catching the boy by the 
shoulder, led him out of the place. 

He was more or less panic-stricken by 
what he had seen in Jimmy’s face, and, for 
the thousandth time since this son had come 
to him, he looked down at the boy’s lobeless 
ears. He had read and talked volumes on 
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this peculiarity. Certain authorities classed 
the ear which came down tangentially on 
the cheek like Jimmy’s, as one of the posi- 
tive stigmata of degeneracy; others held 
the supposition to be absurd, except where 
character depended on heritage. 

‘“T want to play,” protested young Jimmy 
turning to his father. He had never in his 
soul conceded the right of authority. 

‘We can’t afford to have a boob in the 
family,” laughed Blackie, leaving Toad and 
taking Jimmy af- 
fectionately by the 
otherarm. “You 
go back in two 
hours, and you'll 
find the big vase . 
on the same spot.” 

“Somebody has 
to win it,” argued 
Jimmy, still hang- 
ing back. 

“Somebody 
never wins it,” 
stated Walling- 
ford, much re- 
lieved that Blackie 
had shown him the 
way out of his 
dilemma. He had 
not known what 
tosay. “It’s the 
trick they call a 
squeeze spindle, 
Jimmy. They al- 
ways hide one 

.paddle, and they 
halt the vase on 
that number.” 

Jimmy stopped 
stock-still, and the 
blood rushed into his face. “I’m going 
back and get my dime!” he declared. 

“Buck up,” laughed Blackie. “If you 
must be a boob, don’t be a noisy one.”’ 

‘We were all stung, Jimmy,” consoled 
Toad. “Say, Daddy Blackie, if you are 
so’ smart, why did you put up your money?” 
_ “Oh, that grafter has to make a liv- 
ing, too,” responded Blackie easily, thereby 
expressing one prominent phase of his agree- 
able philosophy. “Let’s -investigate the 
Casino of International Sports,” and he led 
the way into the vacant storeroom, where 
the international sports consisted of two 
rows of slot-machines and a rifle gallery. 

“ Jabbed again,” chuckled Wallingford, as 
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“Buy your little paddles and we're coming out again!“ 
yelled the thin youth 
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he surveyed the uninviting prospect. “We 
may as well be game though, Blackie. I'll 
shoot you for the championship of Tarry- 
ville.” ‘ 

“Make it North America and the universe 
and I’ll go you,” accepted Blackie with alac- 
rity. “Fifty shotseach at the pin-hole target 
for the balance of the evening’s expenses.” 

“Tt’s a bet,” agreed Wallingford, making 
an expert selection among the rifles. “You 
kids stick around and watch father show 

off.” 

One minute later, the boys were in a 

dim little back room down two 

steps, where stood a wooden race- 

course, provided with eight tin 

horses on a circular track. The 
bookmaker, starter, and 

judge, however, was read- 

ing a newspaper and 

smoking a listless ciga- 

rette, and the only 

scene of activity in 
the place was a 
heavy person be- 
hind a little table 

in the corner. He 
was a large-faced 
man, whose cheeks 
ended somewhere 
in his neck, and 
his big round eyes, 
which were ‘as ex- 
pressionless as 
those of a fish, 
seemed merely em- 
bossed on his coun- 
tenance. He was 
industriously 
throwing three 
playing-cards face 
downward on the little table, one in the cen- 
ter, one to the right, and one to the left, 
over and over, and occasionally he paused 
to smooth his fingers, as if to limber them. 

A flat-nosed youth, in a tattered jockey 
cap, came in from the alley. ‘‘How soon 
do you need cappers for the pony game?” 
he asked. 

“Tn about an hour,” replied the heavy 
man, without stopping his practice. 

“Anything doing at Billy’s pitch?” the 
race-horse man inquired, turning his paper. 

“A piker push,” reported the flat-nosed 
one. “If they split a caser four ways on 
the jack, they think they’re rolling them 
high; but Coak Tad says there’s a couple 
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of tall-hat sports on the lot looking for 
action.” 

The heavy man began practising more 
energetically: “Steer ’em against the faro 
lay-out,” he directed; ‘‘and send me word 
when they’re ripe to fall for the monte.” 

“Got you,” accepted the flat-nosed one, 
glancing indifferently at the boys. “‘There’s 
a strong play on the craps game.” 

“Tell ’em to wedge in easy for the first 
night,” ordered the heavy man, and the flat- 
nosed one went out. 

“What are you doing!” asked Toad, 
who had restrained his curiosity quite long 
enough. 

“Taking a little work-out trot, bub,’’ re- 
sponded the heavy man, who could apparent- 
ly see in every direction without looking up. 
“Would you like to help Uncle Al?” 

“Who’s Uncle Al?” inquired the careful 
Toad. 

“That’s me,” and the heavy man grinned; 
“generous, bountiful Uncle Al. Do you 
see these cards?” and he held them up, face 
forward, in the well-known manner of 
three-card experts. 

Both boys indicated, with wide-eyed nods, 
that they saw the cards. 

“Do you see the ace of hearts?” They 
did. Suddenly the man made-a quick 
motion and threw the aces on the table, face 
downward; one in the center, one to the 
right, and one to the left. ‘‘Now where 
is the ace of hearts?” 

“This oné,” said Toad, touching it with 
his finger. 

“No, this one,” stated Jimmy with quiet 
confidence, and turned over the card at the 
other end. It was the ace of hearts. 

“You have a quick eye, young man,” ap- 
proved the expert, but he frowned slightly 
and limbered his fingers. “You’d have 
made a hundred dollars on that, if you had 
been betting with me. Now try it again,” 
and once more he displayed the three aces, 
and threw them. 

This time both boys selected the same 
card, but they were mistaken, and the heavy 
man seemed pleased. He moistened his 
fingers and tried it again, and again he 
fooled them. 

‘Gettin’ smoothed up, governor?”’ called 
the race-horse man. 

“Pretty well,” replied the expert, blowing 
on his fingers and working them. ‘Now 
watch ’em close, little sports, and pick the 
lucky ace as she falls.” 
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“You got a corner of the ace of hearts 
bent,” suddenly called Toad, and the race- 
horse man laughed. 

“You see quick, and you’re on the level, 
son,” complimented the expert, straighten- 
ing the bent corner, but not absolutely. 
“Now where is she?” 

“This one!” cried both boys in a breath, 
and together they turned over the ace of 
hearts, almost tearing it in their eagerness. 

Still laughing, the race-horse man loafed 
over. 

“What are you doing it for?”? demanded 
Toad, by this time sufficiently entertained 
with a feat of dexterity which had no use- 
ful object in view. 

“Practice,” explained the expert. “It’s 
kind of a game where you bet that your eye 
is quicker than my hands,” and again he 
threw the cards. 

“T know where the ace is,’ 
Jimmy. 

“Would you bet ten dollars on it?” 
grinned the expert. 

The change in young Wallingford was in- 
stantaneous. His features took on an extra 
shade of pallor, and his eyes deepened. 

“T know where it is” he insisted, and 
whipped out a gold-mounted pocket-book, 
from which he extracted some folded bills. 

The change in the fish-eyed man was in- 
stantaneous. He leaned forward, and his 
voice grew soft. wi 

“Do you live here?” he inquired. 

Some delicate intuition told Jimmy that 
if he said he lived here, he would not be 
allowed to prove his faith in the quickness 
of his eye. “No,” he stated, with his blue 
eyes clear, convincing wells of truth. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Chicago.” Just as convincing as before 
and just as prompt. 

“When are you going back?”’ 

“To-night.” 

Toad had beenstanding by, much worried. 
It always distressed him to hear Jimmy lie. 

“You see, we came from Chicago with our 
uncle,” he glibly explained, ‘‘and uncle told 
us to go to the matinee and the theater be- 
cause he has to be out till midnight, and 
we're. to take the one-thirty train; but we 
saw there was a street fair, and came out 
here.” 

“Why don’t you bet more, if you’re so 
sure of it?” The heavy man now dared 
Jimmy, estimating the boy’s probable wealth. 
“Why don’t you bet me twenty-five?” 


’ announced 
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“T’ve only twenty, but [’ll bet it,” re- 
turned Jimmy, counting the money carefully 
on the corner of the table. ‘That’s the 
ace of hearts,” and, with long-restrained 
anxiety, he picked up, not the card with the 
visible bent corner, but the perfectly 
smooth-cornered one adjoining. It was 
the ace of hearts. 

A long, bursting peal of rough laughter 
from the race-horse man joined Toad Jes- 
sop’s whoop of joy. Jimmy had not uttered 
a sound. His lips had come suddenly red, 
and there was a little curl of insolence at 
their corners. 

“You’d better try it on infants next 
time, Al,” laughed the race-horse man, with 
an ill-concealed sneer. “These kids are too 
old for you.” 

“You hold your lip!” snapped the heavy 
man, who was red with humiliation. He 
forced himself to smile with unctuous pleas- 
antness, as he leaned over to young Jimmy. 

“Well, young man, you win. Now 
we'll try it again, and see if your 
eye is quicker 
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than my hand. I’ve got a bale of twenty- 
dollar bills.” 

“No, Pll quit,” decided Jimmy. 

“You give him his money!” ordered 
Toad, squaring his shoulders and puffing 
out his chest. 

The door opened, and Wallingford and 
Blackie Daw came tumbling in. 

“Oh, here you are!” exclaimed Walling- 
ford. “I told you blamed kids to stick 
around.” 

“Say; you give Jimmy his money!’ 
yelled Toad, who never, amid the most 
violent excitement, became detached from 
the main idea. 

The fish-eyed man, not quite so quick- 
witted as he might have been, reached 
nervously in his pocket and produced a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

“What is this game?” demanded the 
mayor of Tarryville, taking in the race- 
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Toad was leaning negligently against the counter, though watching his fortunes interestedly; but young 
Jimmy Wallingford was tensed 
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track and the three-card-monte board with 
rising wrath. 

“Jimmy won twenty dollars!” loudly 
boasted: Toad, grabbing the bill from the 
heavy man, and Jimmy’s money from the 
corner of the table. He was just in time 
for A. J. Jackson had about decided to 
assert that he was only joking with the boys. 
“Jimmy bet that his eye was quicker than 
this man’s hand, and it was.” Whereupon 
the race-horse man indulged in another 
laugh of boisterous enjoyment. 

“There’s no harm done,” the latter en- 
tertainer stated, by way of smoothing 
matters. ‘‘Al’s too thick-fingered to three- 
card a blind man.” 

“That’s a bright kid, Blackie,” compli- 
mented Mr. Jackson. ‘He handed me a 
hot one, or I wouldn’t have let him play. 
Said he lived in Chicago.” 

“Tl put you out of the business!” de- 
clared Wallingford, shaking a quivering 
forefinger at the fish-eyed man. He was 
still white with anger, but his gray eyes 
were cold. Unconsciously he had put 
his arm about Jimmy’s shoulders. In that 
moment he had a sickening sense that 
whatever fault he might find in his son, 
was his own. 

“T thought I told you there’d be no crooked 
work in Tarryville!” blazed Blackie, and 
throwing open the alley door, he blew a 
police whistle. 

““Aw, come off,” protested Jackson, feel- 
ing less secure than he tried to seem. “‘ You 
can’t pull anything like that.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” retorted Blackie. “I’m 
going tothe office to-find out how much I 
can fine you for trying to skin this minor.” 

“Why, the kid skinned Al,” put in the 
race-horse man, who saw trouble ahead. 

‘Aw, cut it, Blackie!” objected the pro- 
prietor. “I passed Joe Batman his fall- 
money not two hours ago.’ 

“Then, you-tin-horn crook, I’ll take you 
along myself!” howled Blackie, and knock- 
ing the race-horse man to one side by a 
jerk of his elbow, he grabbed A. J. Jackson 
by the collar, and “wolloped him one in 
the jaw” as a hint to come quietly. 
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It was a cold and cheerless cell in which 
A. J. Jackson received his visitor, and he 


showed distinctly the effect of an un- 
comfortable night on a knotted iron cot 
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and an uncomfortable morning in an un- 
sympathetic court. 

“Well, they soaked you, didn’t they?” 
observed the tin race-horse man, loosening 
his collar for more comfort in talking. 

“Tt was fierce,” rejoined the fish-eyed one, 
suppling his fingers mechanically. “Ten 
counts, at three hundred bucks apiece. 
Has the push raised the money?” 

“Has the push raised the money?” re- 
plied the caller, enjoying the remark so 
much that he had to repeat it. “The 
push has not.” 

“Then what you stalling around here 
for?” shouted Jackson, who had been await- 
ing this moment with much impatience. 
“Now you pull out and rustle up that 
coin.” ; 

The pony-man crossed one leg com- 
fortably over the other. “Nothing doing, 
Al,” and he was most complacent about it. 
“‘Even if there was a chance for you to get 
going again, we’ve dug our last. Besides, 
Blackie Daw’s got you framed to the edges.” 

‘“‘What’s the grouch?” asked Jackson, in 
perplexity. “I didn’t string that kid for 
anything.” 

“That’s what they’re sore at... You’d 
have a better chance if you’d’ whisked * His 
money and scared him away from specula- 
tion.” 

“Aw, I don’t think that counted for so 
much,” considered Jackson, pondering the 
matter slowly. “Blackie Daw’s like all 
the rest. He’s up in the world now; so 
he tries to cover that he was a sure-thing 
grafter himself, by jumping everything from 
a gum-spieler to a peter player.” 

A “gum-spieler” being a mere peddler 
of chewing-gum, and a “‘peter player” being 
a safe-robber of the nitroglycerine variety, 
this covered a fairly wide range of vindic- 
tiveness; but the logic did not appeal to the 
racing man. 

“Don’t kid yourself, YAl,” he advised. 
“Vou noticed that the ten counts they had 
against you in court this morning said 
nothing about gambling with a minor. 
They are holding that for a walk-out pinch; 
so the push got together and sent me up to 
hand you a floral wreath and kiss your 
corpse good-by.” 

“They ain’t goan’a throw me!” wailed 
Jackson, slow to believe this calamity. 

“Surest thing you know,” and the visitor 
rolled himself a cigarette in calm enjoy- 
ment. 











“Then, you tinshorn crook, I'll take you along myself!“ howled Blackie, and knocking the race-horse man 
to one side by a jerk of his elbow, he grabbed A. J. Jackson by the collar 
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Searching hastily through his system, the 
only relief Mr. Jackson could find was in 
profanity, and he used it copiously. He 
cursed everybody in the outfit, by all the 
startling names he could remember, and the 
tin race-horse man listened admiringly. 
In the course of his remarks, however, Mr. 
Jackson hit upon a comforting thought. 

“T’ll show you where you bone-heads are 
in wrong!” he advised. “‘If you don’t 
help me pay this fine, you all hit the rattler. 
In ten days, the town can auction off the 
outfit for enough to pay the fine. And any 
time in sixty days after that, I can come 
along with the cash and reclaim it.” 

The race-horse man tossed his cigarette 
in the corner and fastened his collar. “‘We 
only expect to work ten days,” he stated, 
as he arose. “Your name’s Finish, Al. 
Blackie Daw and the father of the kid was 
up all night with our mob, getting evidence 
to frame you, and they’ve promised us pro- 
tection to work right ahead. Another 
thing, Al: don’t figure too much on that 
flossy lawyer of yours taking an appeal 
or anything. He was led out of town in 
about two jumps, right after he left 
court. I just dropped in to cheer you up. 
So long.” 

Proprietor Jackson, left to his meditations, 
had counted the rivets in his cage, and the 
bricks in his pavement, and had begun on 
the polka dots in his shirt when he received 
another caller, a man so bald that the cell 
brightened when he took off his hat. 

“My name’s Jones—W. O. Jones,” an- 
nounced the hairless one, who was popularly 
known as “Onion,” and he thrust a card into 
the palm of Mr. Jackson’s bristled hand. 

“Lawyer?” inquired Jackson, searching 
the card in vain for hint of an occupation. 

“No; miscellaneous investor,” replied 
Jones nonchalantly and looking about him 
with the air of a casual caller. “ Nice clean 
quarters they gave you.” 

Mr. Jackson repressed the natural ex- 
clamation which rose to his lips. ‘‘ What 
lind of an investor did you say?” 

‘ Miscellaneous,”’ obligingly repeated Mr. 
Jones. ‘Whenever I see a genuine bar- 
gain, I’m there with the ready cash.” 

“Oh, I see,” and the situation began to 
dawn on the prisoner. ‘“ You’ve found out 
that I was up against it, and you see a 
chance for about ninety per cent.” 

“Oh, not so strong as that,” reproached 
Mr. Jones. “You was fined three thousand 
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and costs, and you'll need a little get-away 
money. I'll give you three thousand five 
hundred for your outfit.” 

“And it’s worth twenty-five thousand!” 
exploded Jackson. 

“New, yes,” admitted Jones, mopping his 
brow as if he were polishing a lamp globe; 
“but it’s battered up some, and this is the 
end of the season and you need the money 
quick. There’s my card if you want to 
send for me.” 

The reply of Mr. Jackson was character- 
istic. He tore the card into four pieces, and 
threw it in the corner with the racing man’s 
defunct cigarette, after performing which 
act of contempt he told Mr. Jones, with 
much emphasis, just where to go. 

“All right,” complied Jones, rattling for 
the turnkey. ‘“I’d rather be there than 
here,”’ and he sauntered out into the large, 
delightful freedom of Tarryville. 

To add to Mr. Jackson’s busy morning, 
the mayor and his friend Wallingford 
presently appeared, and Mr. Jackson, hav- 
ing had plenty of time for reflection, wasted 
no energy in reproaches. 

“Well, you got me; what do you want?” 
he gruffly demanded. 

“Oh, nothing, hardly,” started Blackie, 
‘just anything we can do to you.” 

“T told you we’d put you out of the busi- 
ness, you piker!”’ snapped Wallingford. 

Jackson saw in the eyes of both men that 
any appeal, or any argument, was useless. 
“Go to it,” he pugnaciously invited. ‘‘ You 
grafters can’t kill me, and I’ll tend to you 
as soon as I get back my outfit. You know 
I can redeem it any time in sixty days.”’ 

Blackie and Wallingford laughed in 
unison, but it was not a musical laugh. 

“Guess again,” advised Blackie. ‘In 
sixty days you'll be astraddle of a rock pile, 
cracking ’em fine.”’ 

“Do you know how long.a stretch they 
can give you for enticing a minor into a 
game of chance?”’ demanded Wallingford. 

For the first time, A. J. Jackson was 
really scared. ‘“‘You’re not going to rail- 
road me?” he implored. 

“The longest route,” Wallingford clam- 
mily assured him. “We're going to put 
you where we won’t have to look at you 
any more.” 

‘Why, your kid won a double sawbuck 
from me!” protested the ex-expert, aghast 
at this unreasonable attitude. It was past 
his comprehension. 





Mr. Jackson repressed the natural expression which rose to his lips. 


“What kind 


of an investor did you say?~ 


“That’s the worst of it,” said Walling- 


ford, with a wince. 

Again Jackson pondered deeply. ‘‘Give 
me two hours to leave town,” he requested. 
“T’ll let the outfit go to auction for the 
fine.” 

“And come back and take it up,”’ guessed 
Blackie. ‘Not on your life. We're out 
to break you. If you can sell your outfit 
for enough to pay your fine, I might con- 
sider giving you fifteen minutes to catch a 
— I don’t even like a grafter in my 
jail.” 

Half an hour later, the stunned Jackson 
gathered up four bits of pasteboard from the 
corner of his cell, and pieced them together 
to get the address, and sent for W. O. 
Jones. 


IV 


Great was the enthusiasm in Tarryville! 
The savior of the day was that esteemed 
and public-spirited mayor, Horace G. Daw. 
Here was his unique and original plan. 
The city was not to lose its street fair be- 
cause of his prompt and vigorous action 
against graft and corruption; instead, it 
was to have the revenue from it and also 


the fun of running it; so, at his suggestion, 
Tarryville rented the entire “outfit” from 
the new owner. 

Behold, then, the live bankers and brok- 
ers and real-estate dealers and other pub- 
lic spirited and joy-loving citizens who 
made Tarryville their home, taking an 
early train from the city every afternoon 
and plunging into the hilarious sport of 
running razzle-dazzles! 

Behold Banker Stebbs selling tickets for 
the merry-go-round; and Broker Murlock 
overseeing the peanut-stands conducted by 
the healthy-lunged sons of best families; 
and Corporation Lawyer Callard presiding 
over a cane-rack; and Dr. Sanderson glee- 
fully vending indigestibles at the big hot- 
sausage grill! Behold, too, Toad Jessop and 
young Jimmy Wallingford in charge of the 
big wheel-of-fortune, and weighted with the 
anxious responsibility of making the big 
Japanese vase stop always at a vacant num- 
ber! Above all, however, behold J. Rufus 
Wallingford in his star réle as the head 
ballyhoo of all the tented phenomena! 

From platform to platform he grandly 
passed, exploiting the prowess of beautiful 
Imo, the Circassian Snake Charmer; and the 
sinuous charms of Zeedee, the Entrancing 
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Favorite of the Sultan’s Harem; and the 
marvelous mimicry of Mim the Monkey- 
Man, all in a manner calculated not only to 
amaze and delight, but to start the joyful 
““orind’”’ of dimes toward the ticket-box. 
Wherever Wallingford went, the crowd went. 
What a wonderful talker the man was! 
Why, to hear him, standing up there so big 
and impressive, and with that jovial smile 
on’ his round, pink face, listeners actually 
became filled with confidence in what they 
knew to be a fake!’ Anyhow, they paid 
their dimes, and went in. One thing 

they noticed in all his speeches: 

whether he discoursed on 

the fearlessness. of 
Imo, or the beauty 
of Zeedee, or the 
marvelous mimicry of 
Mim, he never failed 

to remind the live 
citizens of Tarryville 
that this was their 
own show. 

Hoarse but happy, 
on the first night of 
his new job, Walling- 
ford took a rest be- 
tween “grinds,” and 
strolled over to the 
merry-go-round. 

“Hello, Stebbs; 
how goes it?” he 
inquired of the side- 
whiskered banker. 

“Great!” proudly 
reported the man 
whose bank handled 
accounts running into 
the millions. ‘Why, 
do you know, Walling- 
ford, I’ve taken in 
nearly fifty dollars 
this evening?” 

“Then you can af- 
ford to break away for 
a short smoke,” 
laughed Wallingford, 
handing him a cigar. 
“Let’s go over and 
visit Callard’s cane- 
rack.”’ 

Wallingford had 
with him four fellow 
citizens when he 
stopped in front of a 
booth presided over 
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by a tall, thin, black-mustached gentleman 
in a Prince Albert and a silk hat. This citizen 
stood, grinning, behind a small table, with 
three playing-cards held face outward in 
his fingers. 

“Walk right up, gentlemen, and test the 
quickness of your eye against the quickness 
of my hands,” invited Mayor Daw. “This 
is a wide-open town to-night, and you may 
enjoy the excitement of breaking the law. 
Remember, the profits all go to the city of 


Behold J. Rufus Wallingford in his star role as the lead ballyhoo of all 


the tented phenomena! 
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Tarryville. -Now watch the ace of hearts, 
gents, and see where she falls.” 

“‘Most startling imitation of a three-card 
monte man I ever saw,” wondered Broker 
Murlock, who, in his youth, had tried all the 
games. 

“T think he used to be in the business,” 
chuckled Wallingford, and they all laughed. 
It was such an absurd supposition. 

“The ace of hearts is the right-end card,” 
pronounced Dr. Sanderson. 

“Guess bets don’t go, friends,” pattered 
Blackie, enjoying himself thoroughly. “Put 
up your money or move back among the 
mere sightseers, stranger. Want to bet 
me five dollars that’s the ace of hearts, 
Doc?” 

“Well, seeing it’s for the benefit of the 
new boulevard I don’t think I should take 
the money, but I will,” virtuously declared 
the doctor, and he turned over the ace of 
hearts, which proved, unfortunately, to be 
the ace of diamonds. 

“‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you’,” exulted Blackie, as he scooped in 
the doctor’s money. ‘‘Who else will bet 
on the location of the sentimental ace? The 
limit for strangers is two dollars a throw, 
but for friends and neighbors the ceiling 
is the midnight sky. Now one, two, three, 
and where, oh where, is the prettiest ace? 
Callard, I won’t take less than a twenty- 
dollar bet from you.” 

“YT wish a banker dared bet in public,” 
regretted Stebbs as they walked away. 
“T knew right where the ace was the time 
you missed it, Wallingford.” 

“That’s a peculiarity of the game,” 
laughed short-mustached Broker Murlock. 
“You can always tell where the ace is when 
the other fellow bets. Daw’s a wonder.” 

‘“He’s a great man all around,” declared 
Wallingford earnestly. “‘Who else would 
have thought of saving this street fair by 
running it ourselves? We'll clear five or 
six thousand dollars for the boulevard 
fund.” 

‘ And we’re having the time of our lives,’ 
supplemented a funereal-looking man, who 
was in charge of the Japanese rolling-ball 
booth. 

“Five or six thousand dollars,” mused 
Banker Stebbs, whose mind was with diffi- 
culty separated from figures. ‘So much 
as that?” 

“Easily,” returned Wallingford, pursuing 
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the subject with great pleasure, since he 
had coliected these leading men of the vil- 
lage into a group for the introduction of a 
certain profitable idea. “Do you know, 
Tarryville could make itself the livest spot 
on the real-estate map by turning this 
festival into a permanent investment. Sup- 
pose we buy this outfit and give two carni- 
vals a year, spring and fall.” 

“Crazy idea,” grinned the broker. 

“How much would it cost?” inquired 
Banker Stebbs. 


V 


“You two give me a pang,” protested W. 
O. Jones, in the library of Wallingford’s 
beautiful Tarryville home. “When there’s 
anything to split, I get what happens to 
crumb off.”’ 

“Tf you’re going to holler any more, I'll 
close the windows,” chuckled J. Rufus. 

“Oh, squeeze in, Bermuda,” advised 
Blackie soothingly. ‘Every time a mos- 
quito raises a lump on your globe you 
think it’s brains pushing through. Jim 
Wallingford did all the heavy lifting. He 
made the leading citizens and the Tarry- 
ville papers want to buy the street fair. 
He got up the petition and delivered the 
famous speech before my council. Could 
you make a silver-tongued speech like that, 
you bonehead? ” 

“Well, it makes me feel like a piker,” 
grumbled “Onion,” helping himself to one 
of Wallingford’s choicest cigars. ‘‘ You use 
me as a fence to buy this outfit for thirty- 
five hundred, and you unload it on your 
burg for twenty-five thousand. That’s 
twenty-one thousand five hundred clean 
graft, and you don’t is 

“Stop before you go too far, Bermuda 
Jones!”” interrupted Mayor Daw, with 
severity. ‘Remember the fate of pop-eyed 
Jackson. There is no graft in this adminis- 
tration. Tarryville will reap rich benefits 
from our enterprise in securing this perma- 
nent attraction for it.” 

“All right about that part of it,” gave in 
the avaricious Jones; “but why don’t I 
get more than fifteen hundred?”’ 

Blackie grinned cheerfully at him. 

“Tl tell you the truth, Bermuda,” he 
stated. “It’s because Jim and I have to 
be paid for doing good; and we need a 
clean ten thousand apiece for ourselves.” 


The next story of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford will appear in the September issue. 
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HE has the dark eyes, languishing smile, and the ae 4 ama- 
lissome grace of a Persian odalisque, as she ’ teur,% 
flashes on the scene with Mr. Vernon Castle in 7 , Mrs,;* 
one of the dance interludes of “The Sunshine an - Castle 

Girl.”’ Later on, at the witching hour when the és 5 will tell 

Babylonian revels of the Broadway cabarets ee, SF you. “I 

begin, there is a closer-up tango by this same ee 2 os . have 

couple—and you are sure that they are Parisians. se.  m : 3 always 

ee danced for 

the liking of 

it, and now it 

seems right and. 

natural to take 

advantage of oppor- 

tunities, while this in- 

terest in the revival 

of artistic dancing 

lasts. The tango is 

a beautiful dance, 

with lots of character 

to it, and may some 

day rival the waltz.” 

The aforesaid 

husband is an Eng- 

lish college grad- 


(c) STs AITHMORE 


Between matinée and night performances 


But the slimly-elegant Parisian- _/ “*— “leencsiiliecaiailne 
Persian odalisque is a thorough- ach aka aaa ae 
bred, unassuming American girl, and is gives pleasure to people 
the wedded as well as dancing partner of good taste” 
of the polite, boneless young Englishman 
who twirls her about with acrobatic ease. They live up 
at New Rochelle, and will motor home after their little 
midnight cabaret stunt, in all probability to be abed and 
asleep before you have left the white lights of Broadway. 
About the time you are starting for the office next morning, these 
supposed devotees of city gaiety will be returning from a horse- 
back ride through flowery country lanes, or an exhilarating sail in 
their yacht off Larchmont. In the afternoon, except on matinée 
days, Mr. Vernon Castle is about the busiest little idle rich boy 
in town, teaching society the authorized version of the new dances, 
at fees which net him something like a dollar a minute. 

“My husband is a professional, and I am glad to be a helpful 
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uate, whose full name is Vernon Castle Blythe. 
Lew Fields saw in him one more “castle” 
of a sort rare in America, so 
he presented him to New 
York in a series of the 
freakish Fieldian 
concoctions. 

A romantic 
marriage, fol- 
lowed by the most 
picturesque and profit- 
able honeymoon trip on 
record, marked the turn- 

ing-point of the English 
actor’s career. He wooed 
and won Miss Irene Foote, a 
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Returning from a_ horse» 
back ride through flowery 
country lanes 


the Ritz by Anthony 
J. Drexel, in honor of 
a Russian grand duke, 
introduced, together 
with the famous ballet 
stars, Nijinsky and 
Karsavina, “the 
Vernon Castles, from 
the Café de Paris,” 
who made a great hit 
with the tango and 
various pas seuls. 
“The one-step is 
setting the Terpsi- 
chorean pacenow,” 
declares Mr. Castle. 
“Tt has the basis of 
the Frisco, the various 
trots, and in fact all 
the rag-time dances. 
The tango, being of 
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“ The one-step is setting the Terp- 
sichorean pace now ™ 
















society girl of New Rochelle, the 
daughter of a leading physician. 
One day the Rialto read of the 
marriage. Soon after, the society and 
theatrical journals fairly buzzed with 
accounts of how a gay young couple 
of Americans hgd set all Paris 
cabaretdom turkey-trot- 
ting to the exhilarat- 
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ently they the wild 
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detail, like the wearing of the Spanish sash and hat, which 
I do for the sake of character in my ‘Sunshine Girl’ per- 
formance. The tango goes to syncopation, or rag-time, 


just as well as the other modern dances do. 


“As for esthetics and ethics, our dances are like all 


others—just what the dancer 
chooses or is able to make of 
them. A ‘composition’ in this 
line that is pleasurable to 
perform, and at the same time 
gives pleasure to people of 
good taste, pos- 
sesses quality, 
and that is all I 
am concerned 
about.” 

Mr. Castle, gift- 
ed with “stage 
sense,” as well as 
the flexible voice, 
face, and physique that give 
the natural-born comedian 
something to work on from 
’ the start, may be said to 
have chosen his profession 
and achieved his success by 
following al- 
ways the 
line of least 
resistance. 
He, as we 
have seen, 

fs 
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A thoroughbred, unassuming American girl 
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“The tango is a beau- 
tiful dance, with lots of 
character to it~ 


became an eccentric character 
actor. In thiscountry he was first 
seen in ‘‘ The Girl Behind the Coun- 
ter,” and his last appearance under 
Lew Field’s management was in “The 
Hen Pecks” season before last. Who 
can forget the inimitable drollery of the 
scene in the latter pieces where a long, 
lank individual undergoes treatment 
at the hands of a demon barber who 
finally sets his hair on fire? Well, the 
attenuated victim was none other than 
Vernon Castle, just before he emerged 
as the most popular male dancer of 
the day on two continents—not except- 
ing even the Muscovite Apollo, Mord- 
kin. It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Castle is brother-in-law to George Gros- 
smith, Jr., the great English musical- 
comedy favorite. 
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ISS MARY BOLAND has blond hair, violet-gray eyes, and a 
positive or earnest rather than appealing, sensitive-plant type of 
beauty, such as often goes with that complexion. As leading woman 
she is necessarily in the shadow of a star, but when that star happens 
to be John Drew, the circumstances are exceptionally favorable to the 
development of independent individuality. 
Kalleia, the ardent typewriter girl, 
with an artistic temperament under 
imperfect control and unmistak- 
ably red hair in a Grecian 
coiffure, emphasizes the fore- 
going remarks. This is Mary 
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: Mary Boland, John Drew's 
. leading woman 
B Boland’s réle in “The 
Perplexed Husband,” satiri- 
” cal comedy by Alfred Sutro, 
t in which Mr. Drew has ap- ae 
: peared during the past season. ~ ii 
, The piece is a feminist satire; and 
Miss Boland has a delightful oppor- 
tunity as foil to a bunch of women of the militant crusading 
species, to be a real, healthy, human girl, “in search of beauty” 





—when she herself is that same. 
“T am from California—not Missouri.” It is Miss Boland 
() cas, mounas speaking now, quite independently of Sutro or any other mere 
Miss Boland in“Smith” author. “But when Mr. Frohman first saw me I was playing 
Little Silverhair with Robert Edeson’s ‘Strongheart’ Wild 
Western outfit in London. Before I attained to drawing-room 
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comedy réles with Mr. Drew, I had a brief ex- 
perience with ‘The Rangers,’ a play by 
Augustus Thomas, and a good-sized ex- 
perience as leading lady with Francis 
Wilson in ‘When Knights were Bold.’ 
“With Mr. Drew I have played in 
‘Jack Straw,’ ‘Smith,’ ‘Inconstant 
George,’ ‘A Single Man,’ and ‘The 
Perplexed Husband ’—quite a suf- 
ficient variety to keep ennui at 
a distance for the time being, 
I can assure you. 
“They say my little mad- 
cap Micheline in ‘Incon- 
stant George,’ was just the 
opposite of my real self,” 
continues Miss Boland, in 
her demurely sincere 
manner, “but that there 
was a whole lot of me in Miss 
Hazeltine, she of the simple 
faith and true love deferred, 
in ‘A Single Man.’ Maybe 
that is the way others see 
me. For my own part, 
this Kalleia means more 
to me than both the 
other rdéles put to- 
gether. Not that I 
imagine I am ex- 
pressing myself in 
playing her—no am- 
bitious actress wants 


ade 


Kalleia, the ardent typewriter girl, 
with an artistic temperament 
under imperfect control 


to do 
that sort 
of thing, 
What I mean 
is that Kalleia is 
to me an actual, live 
woman, fascinating 
just because she is 
different. And 
at the same 
time I incline 
to be person- 
ally in sympa- 
thy and accord 
with her views— 
or, rather, the 
author’s views, 
on the woman 
question, which 
he expresses in 
this character 
study, and in the whole 
play.” ; 

“In other words, 
then, you are an anti- 
suffragist?” 

““T suppose I am. Of 
course I realize that the 
woman movement is run- 
ning on its own motive 
power whether we ‘believe 
init’? ornot. I approve of 
work and a free field for 
women, but not brutaliza- 
tion. Just suppose the 
militants should win out, 
and women get the vote 
and the upper hand 
generally. Why, there 
would have to be a new 
man to fit in with the 
new woman. And I don’t 
think men are changing. 
Do you?” 
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“TOT” actress, a little player- 
A child of the golden-haired and 


blue-eyed type such as the “Home 
Magazine” page of the family 
newspaper loves to portray by 
the three-color process, Miss 
Vivian Martin was never 
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allowed to grow up, pro- 


fessionally, until Charles 
Frohman decreed that she 
should be a Maude Adams 
in miniature, playing Peter 
Pan in some important pro- 


vincial circuits which 
Miss Adams has not yet 
gotten around to. 

This is not the 
paradoxthatitseems ag 
onthe faceofit. For, 
while Peter Pan is the symbol 
of the eternal ‘‘kid,” it 
requires a mature artiste, and 
even then some more, to put Peter over 
the footlights. 

Miss Martin, although hardly yet out of her 
teens as the actual count of years goes, is in 
other respects the mature artiste with a full 
decade of professional experience behind her. 

She started with Mansfield in ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” and during the past season has been 
seen in the rollicking hue and cry of an up-to- 
date Broadway farce called “Stop Thief!” 
The interval between these two engagements 
affords a diversified chapter of contemporane- 
ous stage history, which the young comédienne 
sketches for us autobiographically, in her 
vivacious way: 


Opyan 


“T was born in sunny Michigan. 
As far back as I can remember, 
my mother was never opposed 
to my going on the 
stage—rather the 
contrary, bless 
her heart! 
b “T may as 
¥, well tell you, 
I was NOT 
educated 
in acon- 
vent. 


Vivian 
Martin, a 
comédienne 
who yearns to 
play strong, tem- 
peramental parts 


In fact, I was in 
danger of not 
being educated 
at all, except for 
home teaching, 
if my mother 
had not retired 
me from the 
theater fora 
couple of years 
and sent me to 
school. 

“And I was a 
little school-girl 
with a past I can 
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tell you! I had al- totally unsuited—and that is strong, not to 
ready played (child say tough, character parts, like—well, ske 
parts, of course) greatly fancied Dorothy Donnelly as Ma. 
in musical com- dame X. 
edy, ‘The Belle Now just imagine little Vivian, with 
. of Bohemia,’ notions like that, doing so well in cur. 
andin 42 rent frivolities like ‘Officer 666” 
tragic a and “Stop Thief!” that it may 
melo- _ be years, as she says, before she 
drama has another serious opportunity 
with Charles ws Y suchas ‘The Only Son” gave her, 
Warner, in Soon a season or so back. 
‘Drink.’ Saal ’ “But all that is in the 
With -~ 9% ts luck of the game,” mur- 
“ <7 murs the interviewer. 
“Altogether, you find the 
actress’ life a happy 
one?” 
‘The very happiest.” 
And you can see she 
means it. ‘I wouldn't 
give it up 
for any 
other 
in the 
world.” 
“Not 
even the 
domes 
tic?” 
“Well, 
The golden-haired 
and blue-eyed 


Andrew Mack, in ‘A Bold 
Soger Boy,’ I got some 
splendid notices for a 
mock love scene with the 
star himself. Idon’t know Miss Martin has made a big hit in “Stop Thief!" and other 
whether that turned my farce comedies. She has also played Peter Pan 
head or not. But.if it did, s 
I’ve been properly set back since by having I wouldn’t give up the 
parts I couldn’t do much with in important dream of domestic life 
plays, also by putting in some of my best, or for the stage, either. 
at least hardest, work in plays that were fail- It’s not worth it; 
ures. A funny thing, though, is that while an nothing is.” 
actress may be conscious sometimes that she is 
doing extra fine work, she never has any idea 
that she is scoring a failure; at least, I never 
have. Such is the happy confidence of the 
stage temperament—and I guess it is a merci- 
ful thing; otherwise, we should get horribly 
discouraged sometimes.” 

Next to comic opera, Miss Martin’s heart 
goes out toward a line of work for which you 
would say, from casual observation, that she is 
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Lapidowitz 


Lapidowitz has disappeared. Not that the wedding party minds that, but he has the marriage 
license of Litolff and Lillie in his pocket! The reason for the disappearance—the abstraction 
of the Widow Plansky’s violin and her unexpected appearance among the wedding guests— 
you read about last month. Here follows the rest of the unlucky ‘‘schnorrer’s’’ adventure 


—and, of course, you know the ‘‘ 


schnorrer.’” We think he is one of the most inimi- 


table characters Bruno Lessing has ever imagined. And from what you tell us Cosmo- 
politan has certainly added a lot to the joy of living by introducing him in these stories. 


By Bruno Lessing 


OR a moment every voice in the 
room was hushed. The musicians 
ceased tuning their instruments and 
began to light cigarettes. They felt 

that the time to play the wedding march 

had been temporarily postponed.  Litolff 
walked hurriedly to where the rabbi sat 
munching a sandwich. 

“You can marry us without a license, 
can’t you, Rabbi?” he asked imploringly. 

“And go to prison?” retorted the rabbi. 

“But Lapidowitz showed you the li- 
cense, didn’t he? You know we got one, 
don’t you?” 

“Did he? Don’t I? Lapidowitz didn’t 
show me anything. He says you had a li- 
cense, but I wouldn’t believe Lapidowitz, 
no matter what he said.” 

Lillie laid her hand upon the rabbi’s 
shoulder and added her plea to Litolff’s. 
“Please, Rabbi, for my sake!” she said, 
in a voice that would have made a stone 
wall relent. 

But the rabbi was obdurate. “I couldn’t 
do it,” he said. ‘The law is strict, and if 
I don’t see the license maybe I go to jail. 
I’m just as sorry as anybody else, because 
business is business. Anyway, maybe Lap- 
idowitz will soon come back. Let us wait 
a while.” 

And then began a long wait. Litolff 
and Lillie sat hand in hand apart from the 
guests, Lillie worried and distressed, Lit- 
olff raging in his soul. A dozen methods of 
punishing Lapidowitz occurred to him, but 
they all were either too mild or too im- 
practicable. A sound thrashing, he thought, 
would probably be most effective. Mean- 
while the assemblage was thinning out. 

Litolff drew his father aside. ‘Look 
here, father,” he said, “you take mama 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 





and Lillie’s folks down the street to Mil- 
ken’s café and get something good to eat. 
I don’t know when that fellow Lapidowitz 
will come back, and Lillie’s mother looks 
as she’s going to cry. I'll send for you 
when Lapidowitz comes.”’ 

The rabbi approached Litolff. “I guess 
the refreshments are all gone,” he said. 

Litolff glanced at the empty table. “I 
guess so,” he said. 

The rabbi sighed. “I thought maybe 
you had some put away,” he remarked. 
Then he settled himself comfortably in a 
chair and soon began to doze. 

At the end of an hour Litolff, starting as 
if from a trance, observed that all the 
guests had gone. Most of them had ap- 
proached him and had murmured some 
farewell or some expression of sympathy, 
but no impression had been recorded upon 
his mind. Only one woman besides Lillie 
had remained in the room, and Litolff won- 
dered who she was. 

“Please don’t wait on our account,” 
he said politely. “The wedding may not 
take place for some time.” 

“T ain’t waiting on your account,” said 
thewoman. “I got to see Mr. Lapidowitz.” 

“Oh! You’re the lady who came to see 
Lapidowitz!” 

“T am. And what is more, I don’t go 
home till I see him.” 

Litolff had no objection to her remaining. 
In fact, had she gone and the rabbi con- 
tinued to sleep, he would have felt too 
discouraged to wait longer. He was glad 
that she stayed. 

“Are you sure he’ll come back?” asked 
Lillie. 

Litolff’s brow wrinkled. ‘Nobody can 
be sure what such a loafer would do,” he 
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replied. “But I promised him twenty 
dollars after the wedding, and if Lapido- 
witz is alive he’ll come back so soon as he 
can. What that man wouldn’t do for 
twenty dollars isn’t worth talking about.” 

Just then the rabbi awoke and looked at 
his watch. “It’s getting late,” he said, 
“and I guess I go home.” 

“Oh, please, Rabbi,” implored Litolff, 
“don’t go yet. We got to get married to- 
night.” 

“T’m so hungry!” said the rabbi. Lit- 
olff ran downstairs and brought up some 
sandwiches which he placed upon a table. 
The rabbi took two and the Widow Plansky 
took two, holding one in one hand while 
they ate the other. 

“Can’t we go down-town and get another 
license?” suggested Lillie. 

Litolff shook his head. “It’s too late,” 
he said. ‘And to-morrow is Sunday, and 
on Monday I got to go to Chicago. No, 
dear, there’s nothing to do but wait. But, 
oh, when I lay my eyes on Lapidowitz!”’ 

When the sandwiches were gone the rabbi 
fell asleep again and snored for nearly fif- 
teen minutes. Then he awoke with a start 
and looked at his watch. 

“What’s the use of waiting?” he asked. 
“T can marry you to-morrow just as well.” 

“Tf he don’t come back to-night he may 
not come back to-morrow,” said Litolff. 
“Don’t be in a hurry, Rabbi.” 

“But I’m so thirsty!” said the rabbi. 
Litolff ran downstairs and brought up 
some bottled beer. When the rabbi had 
quenched his thirst he fell asleep again, and 
Mrs. Plansky, observing that no one was 
paying the slightest attention to her, helped 
herself to what remained of the beer. Pres- 
ently Lillie’s head sank upon her lover’s 
shoulder, and she fell asleep. Litolff and 
the widow alone were awake, Litolff silently 
cursing every bone in Lapidowitz’s body 
and the widow sitting with folded arms, 
engrossed in her own thoughts. 


When Lapidowitz reached the foot of 
the fire-escape he found himself in a yard 
at the rear of the building. He opened a 
door leading into the hallway, heard the 
tuning of the instruments and the hum of 
voices in the hall overhead, and seeing no 
one, made his way quickly to the street. 
He glanced swiftly to right and left. There 
was no policeman in sight. With a sigh 
of relief Lapidowitz turned westward and 


Lapidowitz 


walked as quickly as he could without at- 
tracting attention. Had he dared he would 
have run. It was fortunate for him that at 
Jewish weddings it is the custom for men to 
wear their hats. Still, he had left his over- 
coat behind, and the night was chilly. Peo- 
ple stared at the tall, bearded figure in a 
dress suit and silk hat walking so swiftly, 
but Lapidowitz paid no heed to people. 
Policemen were all that interested him. 

At the Bowery he saw one. The blue- 
coat stood on the corner swinging his stick, 
and Lapidowitz, with a guilty conscience, 
was sure that he was being closely scruti- 
nized. It required considerable effort of the 
will to look the policeman boldly in the 
face, but when Lapidowitz had nerved him- 
self to the ordeal he found that the police- 
man was grinning at him. Lapidowitz’s 
heart began to beat again, and he grinned 
amiably in return. 

He reached the ferry at the foot of Des- 
brosses Street just in time to see the boat 
pull out of the slip. 

“How soon goes the next one?” he asked 
a man who stood at the ferry-gate. 

“T don’t know. Ask the policeman over 
there!” was the reply. Lapidowitz felt his 
heart sinking. What was the policeman 
doing in this particular spot? And why 
was he staring at Lapidowitz so suspici- 
ously? Didheknow? Was he preparing to 
pounce upon him for stealing a violin? 
Lapidowitz shuddered and started to enter 
the ferry-house, but there seemed to be 
some magnetic attraction that drew him 
toward the policeman. He began to feel 
panicky. And then, in the spirit of des- 
peration that often overcomes the most 
hardened criminal, he determined to put all 
to the test. He approached the policeman 
with a jaunty air and a smirk upon his face, 
but with trepidation in his soul. 

“T—I want to go to Jersey,” he stam- 
mered. 

The policeman transferred a substance 
that he was masticating from one cheek 
to the other. ‘“Who’s keepin’ ye back?” 
he inquired jovially. 

Lapidowitz’s heart leaped with joy. 
“Nobody!” he exclaimed. “Why should 
they? But the boat is gone. Comes soon 
another?” 

“Oh, sure! In ten minutes.” 

And now Lapidowitz was perfectly con- 
tented. When the boat arrived he seated 
himself in the ‘Gents’ Cabin” and began to 
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eat the sandwiches that he carried in his 
pocket. Subconsciously his mind had been 
upon those sandwiches from the moment he 
left the hall. When the boat reached the 
New Jersey shore Lapidowitz was the first 
passenger to leave it. He was in splendid 
spirits. He had eluded the Widow Plansky 
and the police, and now all he had to do 
was to remain in New Jersey until the 
next day, when he could claim his twenty 
dollars, redeem the violin and, in some 
surreptitious manner, return it to the closet 
in his room. 

It was rather chilly to walk the streets 
in a dress suit, and Lapidowitz asked the 
way to the nearest hotel. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him to take stock of his financial 
resources, and he found that he had only 
fifty cents. This discovery acted as a 
damper upon his cheerfulness. It was nearly 
nine o’clock when he entered the Star Hote! 
close by the ferry, and, seating himself in 
a chair opposite the clerk’s desk, began to 
think. They probably would not let him 
sit there all night, he feared, and there was 
something about the clerk’s aspect that did 
not invite an appeal to charity. Besides 
which he did not like the way the clerk oc- 
casionally looked at him. 

“Just like I was a loafer!” he thought. 

By this time Litolff and Lillie were prob- 
ably married and had forgotten all about 
him. The recollection of the festive scene 
in the hall, in which he might have played 
a conspicuous part, brought a sigh to his 
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lips. But the thought of the Widow Plan- 
sky banished all regrets. By this time, too, 
Mrs. Plansky had probably set a hundred 
policemen on his track. Lapidowitz shud- 
dered. 

“How much cosis the cheapest room?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“One dollar,” replied the clerk. 

“T got only a half,” said Lapidowitz. 

“We haven’t got any half-rooms,” said 
the clerk sarcastically. 

It occurred to Lapidowitz to pawn some- 
thing. He took a mental inventory of his 
attire and wondered what article he could 
best dispense with. Of course he could 
easily get fifty cents for his hat, but he 
needed the hat. The shoes and _ trousers 
were equally out of the question. The 
vest—ah! there was an idea! He could 
pin the front of his coat together so as to 
conceal the absence of the vest. He left 
the hotel and roamed the streets until he 
came to a sign of the three golden balls. 
Then he rapped loudly upon the door. 
Curiously enough, it was at that moment 
that he remembered he was paying Harris 


“You can marry us without a license, can't 
you, Rabbi?” he asked imploringly 
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four dollars a day for the dress suit and that 
he probably would have to pay for two 
days. Lapidowitz groaned. A window 
opened overhead. 

“Vot iss?”’ asked a forbidding voice. 

“My name is Lapidowitz. I need a dollar. 
Can you come downstairs?” 

“Lapidowitz? From New York?” asked 
the pawnbroker quickly. 

“That’s me? You know me?” 

“You got a cheek! Go away or I call 
a policeman!” And the window shut with 
a bang. 

“Only half a dollar on a vest from a swal- 
low-tailer suit!” cried Lapidowitz. But 
there came no answer. Lapidowitz sought 
other pawnshops, but the owners either 
did not live over their stores or refused to 
respond to his knocking. For two hours he 
wandered about in the vain attempt to 
pawn his vest. Then he returned to the 
hotel and resumed his chair. It suddenly 
occurred to him to examine all the pockets 
of his dress suit—perhaps the last man who 
had hired it had left some money behind. In 
the course of his search his hand came in con- 
tact with a folded paper and for an instant 
his heart beat faster. He drew the paper 
forth. It was Litolff’s marriage license. 

The expression of hopeless bewilderment 
that overspread Lapidowitz’s face attracted 
the clerk’s attention. 

“What’s up now?” he asked. Lapido- 
witz did not reply. His mind was struggling 
to grasp the situation. The rabbi could 
not have married them. What were they 
doing? And his twenty dollars! 

“What costs it to telephone to New 
York?” he asked excitedly. 

“Fifteen cents,” said the clerk. 

Lapidowitz found the telephone number 
of the hall and called it up. “Please get 
Mr. Litolff on the telephone,” he asked. 
“He’s up-stairs at a wedding. Yes. I'll 
wait. Ten minutes? Can’t you go quicker? 
It’s terribly important!” 

The clerk looked at his watch. “It’s 
fifteen cents for five minutes’ conversation.” 

Lapidowitz, with the receiver of the tele- 
phone pressed against his ear, gazed at the 
clerk with that expression with which the 
victims in the Roman arena probably looked 
at the lions. But the clerk only yawned. 
Somewhere in the rear of the room there 
was a clock, and Lapidowitz heard it tick- 
ing. It ticked louder than any clock in the 
world had ever ticked before. 
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“Can’t you hurry?” cried Lapidowitz 
into the telephone, but he might as well 
have talked against a stone wall. 

“Through?” presently asked the oper- 
ator. 

“No, no! 
Lapidowitz. 

“Five minutes are up,” said the clerk, 
looking at his watch. Lapidowitz wondered 
what the possibilities were of the clerk drop- 
ping dead. “He will come soon,” he said 
in as pleasant a voice as he could command, 
but the clerk only drew a penknife from his 
pocket and began to sharpen a pencil. 

“Through?” asked “Central” again. 

“No!” shouted Lapidowitz. “So soon 
as I get through I tell you. Keep away!” 

“That’s ten minutes,” said the clerk, look- 
ing at his watch. *Ten minutes! Forty-five 
cents gone, and only five cents to keep him 
all the night! And just then, when Lapid- 
owitz thought he would split from the up- 
roarious ticking of the clock, the voice of 
Litolff answered. 

“Ts that you, Lapidowitz?”’ 

“Yes! It’s me! Say—oh, don’t talk 
like that! Stop it! I won’t listen! Shut 
up!” 

He clapped his hand over the mouth- 
piece, and turned to the clerk. 

“How he can swear! Ts! Ts! 
right!” he said, shaking his head. 

“Now listen, Litolff,”” he went on, when 
the voice at the other end of the telephone 
paused. “TI find the license in my pocket. 
I’m in New Jersey by the Star Hotel. It’s 
right by the Desbrosses Street ferry. You 
and Lillie and the rabbi come over here, 
and you can get married right here just as 
well. No! I can’t! No! Never mind 
why, but I can’t come over to New York. 
I got a reason. Some day I tell you. 
Hurry up now, because I only got five 
cents left and I wait right here for you. 
Good-by!” 

“There!” he exclaimed triumphantly, as 
he hung up the receiver. “Now evcry- 
thing is all right.” . 

“Why can’t you go to New York?” 
asked the clerk suspiciously. 

Lapidowitz reddened. His first impulse 
was to tell the clerk to mind his own busi- 
ness, but he feared that such a reply might 
arouse deeper suspicions in the clerk’s mind. 

“Oh, it’s only a mistake about something,” 
he responded airily. ‘There is a person 
who I don’t want to see in New York.” 


Gott in Himmel, no!” cried 


It 2in’t 
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“Most people who come over here like 
that,” remarked the clerk significantly, 
“are running away from the police.” 

“Not me!” exclaimed Lapidowitz quick- 
ly. “Lain’t afraid of policemen. Even if I 
should be they could arrest me here.” 

This last touch, he thought, was sure to 
allay the clerk’s suspicions. But the clerk’s 
next words filled him with dismay. 

“Sure they could,” he said. “Some 
people think they’re sate from the police 
over here. All that anybody’s got to do is 
to point you out as a suspicious character 
and any policeman here will hold you until 
they hear from the police across the river. 
The only thing is if you don’t go back will- 
ingly there’s a lot of red tape about extra- 
dition and all that sort of thing.” 

“They hold you?” asked Lapidowitz 
limply. 

“That’s what they do. Now if I knew 
you were wanted in New York for a crime, 
all I’d have to do would be to call a cop and 
he’d hold you and telephone to the police 
in New York.” 

“T didn’t do any crime,” cried Lapid- 
owitz. “I guess I go out and see if my 
friends have came over the ferry.” 

Lapidowitz left the hotel with a cold per- 
spiration upon his forehead. Even here 


in New Jersey he was not safe from the . 


clutches of the law. What a fool Milken 
was to tell him that cock-and-bull story 
about criminals being safe in this state. 
Still, he thought, the Widow Plansky would 
probably never dream of his being in New 
Jersey, and Litolff would be too absorbed 
in his own affairs to pay much attention to 
any suspicions that might arise in his 
mind. Nevertheless, it was with consider- 
able nervousness that he awaited the com- 
ing of the ferry-boat. 

It finally bumped its way into the slip, 
and Lapidowitz, peering through the gate, 
saw the passengers standing in groups on 
the deck. He scanned them closely, but at 
first could not discern Litolff. Just as the 
gates were opened, however, he caught sight 
of him and caught sight, likewise, of the 
Widow Plansky standing close behind him. 
There were no bystanders to hear his shout 
of terror and none to see him turn and run 
at the top of his speed. Looking neither 
to right nor te left, heran nearly a block when 
he observed that he was overtaking a trolley 
car. At the same moment the conductor 
caught sight of him, and thinking he was 
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running after the car, pulled the bell-cord. 
Lapidowitz boarded the car almost breath- 
less. 
“Where goes the car?”’ he asked. 
“Newark,” replied the conductor. 
“That’s good!” said Lapidowitz. 


As soon as Litolff returned from his tele- 
phone conversation with Lapidowitz he woke 
the rabbi. ‘That loafer just telephoned,” 
he explained. ‘“He’s over in a hotel in 
Jersey City waiting for us. I couldn’t get 
him to come over. Do you mind, Rabbi, 
coming with us?” 

It required considerable persuasion to 
induce the rabbi to accompany them to 
Jersey City, but he finally consented. 

“T go with you!”’ said Mrs. Plansky, who 
had been sitting in silence for several hours. 
Litolff stared at her. 

“T got to see Mr. Lapidowitz,” she ex- 
plained. “It’s important, and if he don’t 
come here I go to Jersey.” 

“T don’t care,” said Litolff. 
along if you like.” 

When they reached the Star Hotel the 
rabbi and Mrs. Plansky yawned sleepily. 
Litolff looked around for Lapidowitz. 

“Is Mr. Lapidowitz around here any- 
where?” he asked the clerk. 

“A tall chap with whiskers, in a dress 
suit and a plug hat?” Litolff nodded. 

“He was here a minute ago. He just 
went out to look for you, if you’re the peo- 
ple he was expecting.” 

Litolff ran back to the ferry-house and 
gazed around the street and described 
Lapidowitz to half a dozen persons, and, 
after a quarter of an hour, returned to the 
hotel without him. 

“The loafer is gone!” he exclaimed. 

“T guess he’ll come back soon. He 
said he only had fifty cents, and he blew in 
forty-five cents telephoning for you. He 
can’t go far on five cents.”’ 

But the clerk did not know Lapidowitz. 
He had paid his five cents and was sitting 
alone in the car wondering what he would do 
upon his arrival in Newark, when the con- 
ductor again asked him for his fare. 

“T just paid it!” said Lapidowitz in in- 
dignant surprise. 

“Tt’s five cents to the city limits and five 
cents more to Newark!”’ the conductor ex- 
plained. Lapidowitz felt his heart stop 
beating again. After feeling in every 
pocket for the money that he knew was not 
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there, he explained to the conductor that he 
had left all his change in his overcoat pocket 
—an explanation so plausible from a man 
in a dress suit that the conductor not only 
volunteered to pay his fare, but offered to 
lend him a dime in addition. 

“Make it a quarter!” said Lapidowitz 
eagerly. “I write down your name and 
address and send you the money with good 
interest so soon as I get home.” 

The conductor cheerfully acquiesced, and 
when Lapidowitz arrived in Newark he was 
the proud owner of a quarter of a dollar. 
He had also decided upon a plan of action. 
As long as Mrs. Plansky was in New Jersey 
it would be safe for him to return home 
with the violin. It was already after mid- 
night, but he knew that if he had the money 
he would have no difficulty in arousing the 
pawnbroker and redeeming the fateful 
violin. He went to the nearest telephone 
and called up the Star Hotel. 

“This is Mr. Lapidowitz,” he said. 

“Yes,” came the clerk’s voice. ‘‘There’s 
some one here who is waiting for you.” 

Lapidowitz did not give Litolff an oppor- 
tunity to express any of his thoughts. 
“Listen, Litolff,” he began rapidly. “I’m 
in Newark. I ain’t coming back. Why? 
It’s a secret reason and I can’t tell you. 
You promised me twenty dollars after you 
got married. Promise me now you will 
give me the twenty dollars when I give you 
the license, and I will tell you where I am, 
and you can come and get it. I could ask 
for more, but I’m an honest man and only 
want what’s right. You got to swear you'll 
pay it right on the spot. It’s no use! I 
ain’t going to Jersey City. It can’t be 
done.” 

When Litolff had finally agreed to his 
proposition Lapidowitz told where he was 
and said he would wait on the nearest 
street corner. 

The rabbi was highly indignant, and it 
required the utmost efforts of both Lillie 
and Litolff to induce him to wait any 
longer. It was nearly three-quarters of an 
hour later when Litolff, pale and furious, 
met Lapidowitz on the street corner. 

“Mr. Litolff,”’ began Lapidowitz, with 
outstretched hands, ‘‘ believe me——” 

“T wouldn’t believe you under oath. 
Give me that license!” 

Without a word Lapidowitz handed him 
the marriage license. Litolff examined it 
under a lamp-post, put it in his pocket, 
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drew out a roll of bills, and counted out 
twenty dollars. These he handed to Lapido- 
witz. 

“That, I suppose, is all you want, isn’t 
it?” he asked quietly. 

Lapidowitz counted the money, thrust it 
into his pocket and drew himself up haught- 
ily. : 
“Tf you don’t speak like a gentleman, 
that is all,” he replied with dignity. 

The next instant Litolff’s fist shot out 
and landed with such energy upon Lapido- 
witz’s nose that the latter fell upon the 
sidewalk. Even before Lapidowitz could 
raise his voice to shout any of the curses that 
came swiftly to his mind, Litolff was run- 
ning to catch a trolley car that would take 
him back to his belated wedding. 


It was a weary, aching, and unhappy 
Lapidowitz who, at break of day, stole 
softly up the stairs of the house in which 
he lived, with the Widow Plansky’s violin 
under his arm. He had gone to Milken’s 
café, which kept open all night, and 
changed his clothes. He had awakened 
the pawnbroker and redeemed his violin. 
He had awakened Harris, and, after a long 
wrangle, had received two dollars out of 
the ten he had left as security for the dress 
Harris had insisted upon charging 
for two days and told him that he was 
quite lucky to get off without paying for 
the wear and tear of the suit, which looked 
as a dress suit usually does when it has 
been up all night. And his nose ached 
from Litolff’s blow. 

He could not turn the key of his door in 
the lock, and when he turned the handle he 
found that the door was not locked. It 
opened, but only an inch. A barricade of 
some kind within the room prevented it 
from opening further. 

“Tt must be a policeman!” was Lapido- 
witz’s first thought. But the possession 
of the violin gave him courage. He could 
say that he had lent it to a musician—he 
wondered why he had not thought of that 
before. He tapped softly upon the door. 
A guttural voice in pristine Yiddish an- 
swered from within. 

“Tt’s no use. You can’t get in, and I 
won’t get out until Lapidowitz returns.” 

After the excitement of the evening 
Lapidowitz was upon the verge of collapse. 
“Ym Lapidowitz!”’ he answered. “Who 
is it?” 











Bruno 









“Lapidowitz!” cried the voice joyfully. 
“Gott sei dank!” 

Lapidowitz heard the creaking of a man 
rising quickly out of bed and heard a bureau 
and a table and some chairs pushed across 
the floor. Then the door opened, and in 
the dawn he beheld a grizzled-haired, jolly- 
looking person, whose ringlets of hair over 
the ears and his gaberdine betokened the 
newly arrived Russian im- 
migrant, and whose ragged 
clothes and unkempt ap- 
pearance Lapidowitz, 
with a sinking heart, 
recognized as those 
of a Ghetto 
schnorrer. He 
entered the room 
and, without a 
word, restored 
the violin to its ° 
plage in the 
closet. Then he 
lit the gas and 
calmly surveyed 
the figure before 

























him. Yes, it 
was unmistak- 
able. 

“I’m Bim- 
berg,” said the 
man. “Your 





father—oh, how 
good he always 
was to me! I 
have been dying 
to see you.’’ 

Lapidowitz 
sank wearily 
into a chair. 
He had come to 
the end of his 














t on. 
i to get out. She said she wouldn’t have 
me in the house. And when I told her who 
: I was she said some things about you that 
- I wouldn’t even repeat. But I wouldn’t 
leave the room because I knew how glad you 
would be to see me. I pushed the bureau 
and the table against the door so that she 
couldn’t come in. Then she said she 
would go out and find you and if you 
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didn’t put me out she would put us both 
out. My! Thenamesshe called us! And 
she was always talking about some rich 
Bimberg.”’ 

Lapidowitz swallowed a lump that kept 
rising to his throat. ‘Why didn’t you go 
to some hotel?” he asked. 

‘“‘A hotel?” repeated Bimberg, with the 
tips of his fingers upon his breast. “Me 
go to a hotel? Where should I get 
the money to go to a hotel? I 

didn’t even take my clothes off. 
I was just waiting for you. 
See! Here’s my satchel!”’ 
He pointed to a tat- 
tered object bound with 
innumerable pieces of 
twine and rope. Lapi- 
dowitz sighed and 
drew a dollar 
from his pocket. 
“Tt’s late,” he 
suid weakly. 

‘Here is some 

money. Three 

doors away on 
the right as 
you go out is 

a hotel. I'll 

see you when I 

wake up.” 

Bimberg, 
yawning, took 
the money, 
gathered up his 
dilapidated bag- 
gage, and with 

a hearty “Sleep 

well!” went out 

of the room. 

Lapidowitz 

went to bed, 

but could not 


emotions. 

“Butthatter- It was a weary, aching, and unhappy Lapidowitz who stole softly slee p. His 
rible woman!” up the stairs with the Widow Plansky’s violin under his arm night’s adven- 
Bimberg went tures were com- 

‘““As soon as she saw me she told me pletely wiped from his mind. It did 


not even occur to him that the Widow 
Plansky knew nothing of the absence of 
the violin, but was merely bent upon dis- 
possessing an unwelcome lodger. He for- 
got that his nose ached from its encounter 
with Litolff’s fist. In fact, there was 
absolutely no coherence in his thoughts. In 
a vague, benumbed way, he was thinking 
of Bimberg! 
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Goats as they hove into the Stretch 


In a short time he was out at the Track every day, barking at the 
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The New Fable of the Aerial Performer, the Buzzing Blondine, 
and the Daughter of Mr. Jackson 


lived in a half-portion Town. 

He had received more than 
20co Tickets for answering “Here”’ at the 
M. E. Sunday School. 

His Kinfolk hoped that some day he 
would be President of the Town Board. 

Shortly after he had learned to roll a safe 
game of Pool, his Governor demised. 

Robert, such being the polite Monnicker 
of the sole Heir, found that he could not 
spread his Pinions in the narrow Streets cf 
the lichen-covered Hamlet. 

So he blew. He went to find an Avenue 
that would accommodate seven Zeppelin 
Air-Ships moving abreast at one time. 

He closed out the Dry Goods Emporium 
with the Shirt-Waists and the shamcless 
Hosiery in the Windows. 

An Apartment Building, with Packzges 
delivered at the rear, soon began to flaunt 
itself on the site of the old Manse. 

With all the currency corralled by the late 
Store-Keeper padded into his Norfolk 
Jacket, the gallus Offspring hurried to the 
Metrop to pick the Primroses. 

In a short time he was out at the Track 
every day, barking at the Goats as they 
hove into the Stretch. 

The pencil-borrowing Touts and the 
Wine-Pushers began to call him Bob, which 
proved that he was a Man about Town. 

When the final Kiflukus was put on the 
Ponies, he assembled the residue of his 
Bundle and began to work steady as a 
Guesser in a Broker’s Office. 

_His job was to show at 10 G.M. with a 
big Reina Victoria at one extreme corner of 
his Face and pretend to know what was 
coming off when the Boy put the funny 
marks on the Blackboard. 

Ever and anon he would buy rooo Shares 
of something, as if Negotiating for a Bread- 
Ticket. 

As a rule, the tall-grass Plunger with a 


NCE upon a time a Lad with Cin- 
namon Hair and wide blue Eyes 





wad of new Kale has about the same per- 
centage in his favor as that enjoyed by a 
Shoat out at the well-known Establishment 
of Armour & Co. 

The Cleaners go forth to meet him, bear- 
ing as Gifts a Dream-Book and a new kind 
of Cocktail with a Kick like a Coast- 
Defense Gun. 

A few weeks later they are casting lots 
for his Union Suit. 

Bob came from Simpville, but he had ac- 
quired a couple of Wrinkles associating 
with the Wing Shots in the Paddock. 

He could shift to either Foot and he kept 
his Maxillary covered. 

Sometimes he picked up the wrong 
Walnut. It would begin to look like a quick 
change from Caviar to Crackers. 

More than once his Heels were beating a 
tattoo on the grassy brink of a Precipice. 

Then he would smell around until he 
discovered Something Doing. A couple of 
lucky Shots and he would be on the Plush 
again and whanging away like a Demon. 

At last, with a Bull Market and a system 
of Pyramids, he began to sweep it in with 
his Fore-Arm. 

Head Waiters paid him the most groveling 
Attentions and bright eyes grew brighter 


‘ yet when he suggested pulling a little Sup- 


per, with a $400 Souvenir at each Plate. 

He was admitted to full membership in the 
Tango Tribe of the Tenderloin Night-Riders. 

This select Coterie was organized for the 
purpose of closing all Cabarets by 6 A.M. 

An early hour was named because many 
of them were not made up for the cold 
Daylight. 

About the time he began to discover 
Vintages he discovered Elphye also. 

She was an Actress who was too busy to 
perform on the Stage. 

Elphye had a good Social Position back 
at her Home but, for some reason, she never 
sent on for it. 

Her Parents had arranged for her to be a 
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Brunette, but when Bob met her, between 
the Guinea Hen and the Café Parfait, she 
was a Lemon Meringue. 

Elphye wore Clothes that made a noise 
like a Piccolo. 

She was there with the jeweled Heels and 
the hand-painted Ankles. 


The Ascending Star of the Financial 


World was stunned by the Apparition. 


No one had tipped it off to him that the 


Queen of Sheba was to be reincarnated. 


He found Elphye ever and ever so accom- 


plished. 
She knew all the Songs that now blister 





In trying to make her Gowns anywhere 
from six to nine months ahead of Paris, 
she sprung several Effects that caused the 
Chandeliers to tremble and the Ice to melt 
in the Buckets. 

She had abolished her Shape entirely and 
abandoned the Perpendicular, preferring a 
Droop which indicated that possibly she 
had been fashioned over a Barrel. 

She tried to model herself on the lines 
of a string Bean, slightly warped by the 
Sun. 





= MCCUTCHEON = 
Sometimes he picked up the wrong Walnut. It would begin to look 
like a quick change from Caviar to Crackers 


the Varnish off the Pianos in so many well- 
ordered Homes. 

She was enough of a Contortionist to get 
away with several Dances named for the 
innocent Poultry. 

Being a close student of the Bill-Boards, 
she was in touch with Current Happenings. 

Her Eye-Work was perfect but she found 
it hard pumping to Blush at the right time. 

When she tackled Polite Conversation 
she put afew Tooth-Marks in it. Still she 
made a very creditable Stab for a Girl 
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He liked to tow something that woul 


to reach for their Hardware 
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brought up in Michigan and never east of 
Sheepshead’ Bay. 

She looked very creamy to Bob, if the 
Music was loud enough. 

He liked to tow something that would cause 
the Oyster Forks to pause in mid-air and the 
Catty Ones to reach for their Hardware. 

When Elphye did a little Barnum and 
Bailey down the main Chute of a Terrapin 
Bazaar, rest assured that every Eye in the 
Resort was aimed at her gleaming Vertebre. 

Bob showed her his monthly Statements 
and she confessed to being very fond of him. 
So it was planned that they would Marry 
some afternoon, if she could get away from 
the Masseuse early enough. 

The Troth was pledged in a few high- 
priced Trinkets which she had decided upon 
before he spoke to her. 

Just when it seemed a mortal Pipe that 
the Bull Tactics would enable him to cop a 
Million, so that he could live at a Hotel and 
finance the Little Queen, the Unseen Super- 
intendent in the Tower began to throw the 
Switches of Destiny. 

If Bob had not speeded so far into the 
Country in the new Smell-Wagon, there 
would have been no Blow-Out. 

If there had been no Blow-Out, he would 
have been back in time for the usual round- 
up of the Irrigation Committee and never 
would have been a Great Financier. 

Marooned among the Hay-Fields, he 
stopped at a Farm House and took a long 
chance on some Well-Water, dipped in a 
Gourd from the Moss-Covered Bucket. 

Scotch Whiskey is never contaminated by 
Surface Drains, but each sparkling Drop 
of the Fluid that Bob quaffed, there beneath 
the Willows, contained more than 2,000,000 
of the Germs made notorious by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. 

A few days later a swarm of Bees settled 
in each ear. Every Sky-Scraper gave an 
imitation of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

He knew he was out of Kelter but he had 
to watch the Board, for he had put every 
Bean in the World on an acrobatic Indus- 
trial known as Tin Bucket Preferred. 

Already the Paper Profits were enormous. 
Bob figured confidently on another Whoop 
of 50 points and a double string of Pearls 
for Elphye. 

But when the poor Loon had a Tempera- 
ture of 5 above Par and had to cling to the 
Brass Rail to keep from taking the Count, 
he lost his Nerve entirely. 





He couldn’t see anything on the Horizon 
except Tariff Revision, Hard Times, Weep- 
ing Women, Starving Kiddies, Closed Fac- 
tories, Soup Kitchens and Bread Lines. 

While in this dotty State and quite irre- 
sponsible, he directed the Manager to close 
out the whole Smear and sell short. 

Furthermore, he was so daffy and curdled 
in the Filbert that he sold three times as 
much as he had. 

Then he did a couple of Spins and a Flop, 
and the White Ambulance bore him away 
to the big Hospital. 


If Mr. Hornung Jackson of Round Grove, 
Maryland, had not entered upon his Second 
Childhood at the age of 55, his Family 
would have remained on Easy Street. 

Mr. Jackson thought He could sit in his 
Front Room and read the burglarious Medi- 
tations of the High-Binders in Wall Street. 

Consequently, when the Tin Box was 
searched, the Day after the Masons had 
marched out to the Cemetery, it contained 
a little of everything except Assets. 

Annie was the name of the Daughter. 

On the Clean-up she received enough to 
put her through the School. 

When Bob arrived at the Hospital, in a 
State of Conflagration, Annie was waiting 
in the starched Uniform to tackle her first 
real Case. 

For days and nights he rambled through 
the ghostly labyrinths of Delirium, Annie 
holding him by the Hand and lifting the cool 
Draughts to his parched Lips. 

He mumbled and raved about the deci- 
sions of the Umpire in the game between the 
Academy and the Knitting Works. 

He gave Annie his entire performance of 
Ralph Rackstraw in “Pinafore” for the 
benefit of the Library Fund, including Cues. 

He scolded his Aunt Mary for doing her 
own Housework and told the Colored Men 
how to lay the Cement Walk down through 
the Grape Arbor. 

He promised his Father not to play Poker 
any more and vowed to his Mother that she 
was a better Chef than the one up at Del’s. 

But his sub-conscious Self was so consid- 
erate of Elphye that he never brought in 
her Name at all, at all. 

Sometimes he would get back to the 
Ticker, but he was ready to leave it any 
time to go fishing in the Crick with the 
Rats from the other side of the Tracks. 
Through the final Crisis he played tag 
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with the Grim Reaper and just escaped be- 
ing It. 

The Sun was slanting into the little white 
Room when he crawled feebly back to 
Earth and tried to get his Bearings. 

Annie was looking right at him, relieved 


and smiling and happy. She had won her 
first game in the Big League. 

He noticed that she was not slashed up 
the side or down the back, had no metallic 
Insteps, carried her own Hair, and was in no 
way concealed behind the usual pallid 
Veneering. 

He remembered dimly that she had been 
with him on the Underground. 

Then he recalled a previous Existence in 
which the Dripped Absinthe was a Break- 
fast and the Cigarette a Luncheon and 
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Elphye was Trotting in her Glads and he 
had a Swell Bet down on Tin Bucket Pre- 
ferred. 

The whole Lay-Out seemed unreal and 
remote and entirely disconnected with 
Friend Nurse. 


— MCCUTCHEON 
Bob Took one Look and crawled under the Covers. The Market 
had gone Blooey 


He inquired the Day of the Week, and 
when he learned it was Next Month he 
started to get right up and put on his 
Things. 

Annie quietly spread him back on the 
Pillow and laid down the Law regarding 
Rest and Quiet. 

Then he begged her to ring up McCusick 
& Co. and get the latest Bucket Preferred. 

He said he had plastered his last Samo- 
leon and not being there to watch the 
Board and concentrate his wonderful Trad- 
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ing Instinct on every flicker of the Dial, 
there was no telling what the Bone-Heads 
had done to him. 

You see, he had no recollection what- 
ever of going Short, for he had been in a 
Walking Delirium at the time and crazy 
as a Cubist. 

Annie said it was wrong to Gamble and he 
was not to read the Papers or fuss with 
Visitors until Doc gave the word. 

Suddenly he remembered that he was 
engaged to Elphye and he wondered if she 
had forgotten. 

So many things can happen in a Great 
City within two weeks. 

He told Nurse about Elphye. Annie did 
not seem madly interested, but she wrote a 
Note to the Sazerack Apartment Building 
and notified the Seraphine that her pros- 
pective Producer was still extant and would 
be willing to renew acquaintance if she 
could spare an hour or two from her 
Dancing. 

Elphye came out two days later made 
up as a Princess in the Christmas Panto- 
mime and diffusing pleasant Odors in all 
directions. 

She sat down alongside of Annie and im- 
mediately she was shown up and went back 
to the Minors. 

Her Second-Reader Conversation, com- 
plicated with the phoney Boston sound of 
“A” as in “Squash,” did not improve her 
General Average. 

Bob suddenly realized that in getting rid 
of the Bronxes and the Nicotine and various 
other Toxins, he also had lost his appetite 
for Elphye. 

But he was Game and willing to go 
through on his own Proposition. 

He sent Nurse for a glass of Water and 
then begged his Fiancee to smuggle in a 
Newspaper so he could find out the name of 
his getting-off Station. 

Next day she brought a Market Page in 
her wonderful jewel-crusted Bag. 

Bob took one Look and crawled under the 
Covers. 

The Market had gone Blooey. 

Bucket Preferred was down in the Sub- 
way, bleeding from a dozen Wounds. 

The Whole List was on the Blinkety 
Fritz. 

“Courage, Dearie,” said Bob, taking 
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Elphye by the Rings. “Your little Play- 
mate is erased from the map.” 

Elphye upset two Rolling Chairs and one 
Interne getting from the Convalescent De- 
partment to the Open Air. 

Annie found the poor Bankrupt much im- 
proved as to Pulse and Temperature. 

He told her the whole Story of how his 
Lady Fair had canned him because he was 
no longer a Live One. 

She held his hand and pushed back his 
Locks and told him that any Girl with a 
Heart would stick closer than ever to her 
Selection when he was under the Rollers. 

Just then a Messenger from McCusick 
came in and showed Bob that by going 
Short and standing pat he was $1,800,000 to 
the Desirable. 

After that, Bob was known up and down 
the Street as The Wizard. 

Annabelle, remembering how they had got 
to her Father, made him cut out the Margins 
and put the whole Chunk into listed Securi- 
ties and Real Estate. 

He wanted to stick around and parlee up 
to a Billion but she raised a most emphatic 
Nixey. 

He was so used to taking orders from her 
as a Trained Nurse that he cut out specu- 
lating and played Safe. 

The whole game was punk for months 
after, so every one said he had been a Wise 
Mug for backing away. 

The Missus allows him a light one 
(mostly Vermouth) before Dinner each 
evening and has taught him a private Signal 
which means that she is ready to duck and 
go Home. 

At present they are in Paris, where she is 
working to get the same hilarious Tout 
Ensemble formerly exhibited by Elphye, the 
Ex-Empress of the White Light Reservation. 

The latter went to see a Lawyer when she 
learned that she had been tricked out of her 
Happiness. 

Unfortunately for her, she had nothing on 
Robert, thanks to his native shrewdness 

and Mr. Bell, who invented the Telephone. 

She is now playing Utility Parts in a 
Stock Company in Pennsylvania. The 

Jewels pelted at her by Bob are much ad- 
mired by the Gallery. 

Moral: The City holds no Peril for those 
who cherish Lucky Ideals. 















Going Up! 


By E. W. Kemble 
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* Take dat pan er dough ober ter Miss Yancy beto it gits ter raisin’ 
I done put too much yeast inter it. Now you jes shin along.” 


it ie alee EO 


SABO 


atgak. 


“She sho’ is a comin’ up.” 





“She suttinly is risin’; dat blame yeast’s doin’ dat.” 


“Miss Yancy, ef you all could throw me a rope, maybe as how I kin make a landin’.” 
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